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te ORIGIN of LAWS, ARTS, 
and SCIENCES, and their P R O- 
GRESS among the mot ANCIENT 

NATIONS. 


IM TRODUCTION. 


HE ſpace of time which elapſed from the deluge 
to the death of Jacob, was, without contradiction, 
the moſt diſagreeable part of our work. We have 
not facts enow, nor ſufficient hiſtorical details, to frame an 
abſolutely clear idea of the human race in the firſt ages. We 
ought not indeed to promiſe ourſelves more in the infancy 
of the world; it is even more than one durſt hope for in 
times ſo remote. In ſpite of the ſcarcity of monuments, 
one may always have a glimpſe of the ſteps by which theſe 
people gradually aroſe to perfection. 

We {hall not be expoſed to the ſame inconveniencies in 
the ages of which I am going to give an account. Although 
in the number of facts which preſent themſelves, there are 
ſome greatly altered by fable, they afford, notwithſtanding, 
a great deal for the gratification of curioſity. Sufficient 
particulars have been tranſmitted to us of the ſtate of poli. 
tics, arts, ſciences, commerce, navigation, and the art-mi- 
litary in ſome parts of Aſia, and in Egypt. 

Greece, which until this time there has been ſcarce any 
notice taken of, begins now to fix our attention. In propor- 
ton as we come down from the ages near the deluge, we 
mall ſee arts and ſciences introduce themſelves into that part 
of Europe, and its inhabitants emerge from barbariſm. 

The picture of all theſe different objects is not difficult to 
trace. The epochs of them are known, we are able to deter- 
mine them; in a word, we may eaſily follow the progreſs 
of nations, determine exactly enough the degree of their 
nowledge, and eſtimate their ſcientifical attainments. 
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From the death of Jacob to the eſtabliſhment of 
monarchy among the Ifraclites, containing about 
600 years. 
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the courſe of the preſent æra, any inſight in politics, 
laws, and the form of government. The events 
that happened in that part of the world during the whole 
ſpace of time under our preſent examination, are abſolutely 
unknown. The hiſtory of Egypt is not quite ſo barren in 
thoſe times as that of the Upper Aſia; it will give us ſome 
aſfiſtance in each of the objects which I have juſt indicated: 

but Greece will abundantly repay us for the {mall aſſiſtance 
which Afia and Egypt will afford us for that period. The 
hiſtory of that part of Europe affords, in the ages we are 1 
now treating of, variety of events, of circumſtances and 
details, abundantly ſufficient to inſtruct us in the progreſs 
of laws and politics among che different people, known un- 
der the name of Greeks. 


TV hiſtory of the Upper Aſia will not afford os; in 


+.» © i 
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Of the Babylonians and Aſſyrians; r 

0 

k 

\7 E have ſeen in the firſt part of this work, that Ninus f 
had united the throne of Babylon to that of Aſſy ria. fl 


We have there likewile ſeen, that, on the death of that 


prince, the vaſt empire formed by his conqueſts fell into ihe 
hands 
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hands of Semiramis his conſort. From Ninias, ſon and ſuc- 
ceſſor of Semiramis. to Sardanapalus, we find an aſtoniſhing 
vacuity in the hiſtory of Aſſyria and Babylon. There is na- 
thing to be depended on in a ſeries of kinge who had poſ- 
ſeſſed the throne for above 800 years. They have indeed 
ſerved the names of the greateſt part of thoſe monarchs :; 
but that liſt has appeared ſuſpicious to ſome critics. They 
pretend to have diſcovered in it many marks of forgery >. 
However that may be, as there remain no monuments of 
thoſe princes e, that diſcuſſion is of very little conſequence, 

The obſcurity of their reigns is commonly attributed to 
the eſſeminacy and indolence which thoſe ancient monarchs 
are {aid to have lived in; but perhaps that obſcurity ought 
to be attributed, leſs to the ſupineneſs of thoſe princes, than 
to the tranquillity they took care their people ſhould enjoy. 
The virtues of a quiet and peaceable life are not ſo ſtri. 
king as the fame of military talents. Hiſtory takes very little 
notice of any thing but conqueſts and important revolutions, 
eſpecially when hiſtorians ſpeak of countries they are not 
intereſted in. We know nothing of the hiſtory of thoſe an- 
cient people but from the Greek writers. The Greeks, a 
reſtleſs, unſettled people, eſteemed nations only as they were 
warlike. They have not condeſcended to write the peace- 
able reigns of the kings of Nineveh 4; lovers of the mar- 


FR Euſeb. Chron. 1.2.; Syncell. p. 103. 108.-123.-147.-1 51-154. 155.-15%- 
5. 

d Tt has been pretended, that in the liſt given by Cteſias, there are a number 
of names which may very well have been borrowed from the Greek and Per- 
ſian, to form ſo long a catalogue. Sphaerus, Lamprides, Laoſthenes, Dercylus, 
are Greek names; Amyntas is the name of the kings of Macedonia; Arius is 
a name of the Spartan kings; Xerxes, Armamitres, Mithraeus, are Perſian 
names; Sofarmus is the name of a king of the Medes, according to Cteſias 
himſelf. See Montfaucon, hiſt. de Judith. p. 127. Yet one may excuſe Cte- 
ſias for giving Greek and Perſian names to many of the Aſſyrian kings, by ſay- 
ing, he had uſed thoſe names as he found them in the archives of Perfia, tranſ- 
lated from the Aſſyrian into Perſian. One might likewiſe fay, that probably he 
tranſlated them into Greek himſelf, and explained them by other names which 
to him may have appeared equivalent. Hor: many authors have taken the ſame 
liberty? Without ſpezking of the Greeks and Latins, the hiſtory wntten by 
M. de Thou will alone furniſh ns with many examples of names ſo diſguiſe: 
that they can ſcarce be known. 

© See our diſſertation on the antiquities of the Baby lorians and Aſſyrians, &e 

Dioqd. J. 2. p. 136. 
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vellous, they did not find in the hiſtory of the Aſſyrian mo- 
narchs thoſe ſhining events, which fix the attention of the 
readers, and ſtrike the writer's imagination. Extremely 
prejudiced in favour of the Egyptians, we may fay, they 
would only know that people in all antiquity. 

Yet we ought to think, that the ſucceſſors of Ninias were 
not abſolutely ſuch as they are repreſented. All the hi{to- 
rians of antiquity acknowledge, that they knew of no mo- 
narchy that had ſubſiſted fo long as that of the Aſſyrians -. 


Herodotus, who, of all the writers, allows the ſhorteſt dura- 


tion to this empire, yet agrees, that the Aſſyrians had been 
maſters of Aſia for 520 years ?. There is no mention made 


of any revolution during the courſe of ſo many ages. Could 


this empire have maintained itſelf for ſo long a ſpace of 
time without troubles and without revolutions, if the kings 
who governed it had been entirely abandoned to debauch- 
ery, and ſunk in effeminacy? Indeed, it ſeems probable, 
they only endeavoured to govern their people in peace; 
and, for that reaſon, the Greek hiſtorians thought them un- 
worthy of notice, they found nothing remarkable to relatee. 
But ſhould we therefore deſpiſe theſe princes? Do the war- 
like inclinations of a monarch always make his people hap- 
py? Beſides, if it were ſo, we ſhould neceſſarily loſe fight 
of the Babylonians and Aſſyrians, during all that ſpace of 
time which we ſhall run over in this ſecand part of our 
Work. 


CHALK i 
Of the people of Paleſtine, and of Afia Minor. 


WW E are better acquainted with the events which hap- 

pencd in the ſame ages, in that part of Aſia which 
1s wii by the Mediterranean. We have ſeen in the pre. 
ceding volume, that a ſhort time after the deluge, Paleſtine, 
and the borders of the Jordan, were inhabited by civilized 


* Diod. 1.2. p.137.; Dionyt. Halicarn. l. 1. 2 
L. 1. n. 95. 8 Diod. I. 2. p. 136. 4 
nations; 
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Book I. , Of Government 1 
nations; Which, notwithſtanding, except the Sidonians, 
have made no great figure in hiſtory: moſt of theſe people 
were deſtroyed by Joſhua when he conquered Paleſtine- 
Thoſe to whom the Greeks gave the name of Pheenictans, 
were the only people who maintained themſelves. We will 
make them more patticutarly known, when we {peak of the 
ſtats 6f commerce and navigation in the ages which em- 
ploy-us'#t preſent. _ Bo. 
The hiſtory of Aſia Minor, which till this time' affords no 
materials for our work, preſents us now with objects moſt 
worthy dur attention. Many ſtates, which are often men- 
tioned in ancient hiſtory, ſprung up in that part of the world. 
The Lydians, the Trojans, the Phrygians, are well-known 
nations. It is true, that, the Trojans excepted, theſe mo- 
narchies, in the times we ſpeak of, were not very confi- 
derable; therefore we ſhall not dwell long upon them. 

With reſpect to the Trojans, their empire was of pretty 
large extent. Many provinces were dependent onit. The 
chole maritime coaſt of the Helleſpont was ſubject to 
hem ». All the writers of antiquity agree in giving à great 
dea of the grandeur of Priami, Troy, the capital of his 
dominions, was a conſiderable city; his kingdom more- 
dyer appears to have been very flouriſhing ; but we know no- 
thing 1n particular of its form of government ; we are ig- 
norant of their laws. What one may ſay with the greateſt 
ertainty is, that the crown was hereditary x. 

The throne was alſo hereditary in the other kingdoms 
of Aſia Minor. The way they relate how Gordius, whom 
e ought to look upon as the origin of the race of the 


Achilles, in the Iliad, ſays, that, by ſea, he had taken twelve cities from 
the Trojans, and eleven by land. 1. 9. v. 328. 

The deſcription which Achilles made to Priam himſelf of the extent of 
he Trojan empire, gives us a great idea of it. Iliad. I. 24. v. 544. Kc. 

The epithet. that Virgil gives Priam, is likewiſe a ſign that they looked 
A. that prince as the moſt powerful monarch that then reigned in Afia 
Minor. 

* + + Tot guondam fopulis terriſque ſuperbum, 

Regnatorem Aſie. Fneid. I. 2. v. 559. 


Strabo entitles Priam, King of kings. I. 13. p. 89r. 
k Diod.1. 4. p. 318. Kc. 4 


kings 
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kings of Phrygia, obrained the ſovereignty, ſhews- us one 
of thoſe events, which, in the earlieſt Umes, gave birth 
to kingly government. 

The Phrygians, like all other people, were ſome time 
without any form of government. Weary of the evils 4 
which their domeſtic diſſenſions daily expoſed them, th 
conſulted the oracle, to know what the end of them * 
be. The anſwer was, that to elect a king was the only 
means of putting an end to their miferies. a 

The Phrygians would know on whom they ought to fix 
their choice : The oracle ordered them to give the crown 
to the firſt perſon they ſhould meet going in a car to the 
temple of Jupiter. Scarce had hey received this anſwer, 
when they met Gordius. They proclaimed him king upon 
the ſpot *, Gordius, in memory of that event, conſecratelf 
to Jupiter the car in which he was when he w raiſed to 
the throne. The knot by which the car was yoked, was 
ſo artfully made, that it was not poſſible to diſcover where 
it began, or where it ended. TMls is the knot ſo well 
known in antiquity by the name aͤf the Gordian knot. 
The oracle had declared, that he who could unlooſe j 
ſhould have the empire of Alia 

After Gordius, his ſon Midas aſcended the throne, 1420 
years before Chriſt =. The hiſtory, or rather fable, related 
of this prince, 1s too well known for me to dwell ypon it 
It was Midas who eſtabliſhed in Phrygia the ceremonies o 
public worſhip, which, ever after his reign, was there paid to 
the Divinity. He derived from Orpheus the knowledge of theſe 
religious offices . Hiſtory remarks that thaſe e 0 
religion with which he inſpired his people, contributed more 
to ſtrengthen his authority, than the power af his arms“. 


$4 Tuſtin, I. 17. c. 7.; Arrian. de exped. Alex. l. 5. 86. 
Arrian degei ves himſelf in referring to Midas what has been read of Got 


dius. The greateſt number of writers agree to acknowledge Gordius fo! 
the firſt King of Phrygia. | 


m Arrian, loco cit. p. 87. 
» Sce the memoirs of the academy of inſcriptions, t. 9. p. 126.; Euſeb 


Chron. 1. 2. p. 86. 
o Conon apud Phot. narrat, t. p. 424-; Juſtin L ri, c. 7.; Ovid. Metam 


11. v. 93. 
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? Conen, Juſtin. loco cit. 


This is all that the hiſtory of Aſia %an ſupply us wich on 
the ſubject we are at preſent employed about. The maxims, 
the political and civil laws of the people of whom we are 
ſpeaking; are abſolutely unknown to us. We cannot even 
form. any idea of them. Materials are entirely wanting. 
Yet we muſt except the Lydians. Herodotus acquaints us 
that their laws were the ſame with thoſe of the Greeks . 

- But, if we were to turn our attention to the Hebrew na- 
tion, we ſhould find materials in abundance to make us 
amends for the want of them in the other nations of Afia. 
From their going out of Egypt the Iſraelites began to form 
themſelves into a nation, diſtin by their laws, and by their 
cuſtoms, from all the reſt of the earth; a nation which ſubſiſts 
at this day; and which is ſtill governed by its own particular 
cuſtoms, though diſperſed throughout all the countries of 
the univerſe. SOS | 

The political and civil laws of the Hebrews are perfectly 
known to us; fo well indeed, that it is not worth while to 
enumerate them. Beſidgs, we ought not to make any com- 
pariſon between the: form of government eſtabliſhed by 
Moſes, and the other ſpecies of governments, of which hi- 
ſtory gives us examples. The Hebrew people had the ſin- 
gular advantage of having God particularly for their mo- 
narch, and for their legiſlator. It was from God himſelf 
that this nation had received its laws. In a word, it was 
the Supreme Being who condeſcended to preſcribe the ce- 
remonies of the worſhip that he would have paid him by 
the Iſraelites We ought therefore to make no compa- 
riſon betwe La che laws of this people, laws dictated by wiſ- 
dom itſelf, and thoſe that could be obſerved by other na- 
tions. The precepts of the decalogue alone, contain more 
ſublime truths, and maxims more eſſentially promotive 
of the good of mankind, than all the profane writings 
of antiquity could afford. The more we meditate on the 
laws of Moſes,” the more we ſhall perceive. their wiſdom, 
and inſpiration; that infallible fign of the Divinity which 
fails all human works, in which, when we examine criti- 
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ce r thing that could happen in the na” cul of ages, lea- 


41 gular example, and ſo much the more ſtriking, as they 
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be . e aN dl great defeds.: beſides, the laws of 
Nurse age aye the meſtimable adxantage, never to have 
undesgonceny vf the revolutions: common to all human 
laws, whach hgve always demanded frequent amendments} 


& ſuperfluities. There bas been nothing changed, 
nung ded. nothing retrenched from the laws of. Moſes; 


-- bave preſerved their purity for above 3000 years. If Mo. 
ſes hac not been the miniſter of God, he could not, what. 
due goniue we may ſuppoſe him to have had, from him. 
have drawn laws which received all. their perfection 
9 inſtant of their formation: laws which provided againſt 


ving no. neceſſity for change, or even for modification. That 
is what no legiſlator has ever done, and what Moſes him. 
felf could nat have done, had he writ ſimply as a man, and 
kad he not been inſpired by the Supreme Beinggg. 
I mall obſerve further, that the. alliance made in the 
deſert between God and the Iſraelites, may be looked 
upon s « model of the forms they uſed to obſerve. in con- 
tracting cheſo ſorts of engagements. 

Of all the ceremonies anciently uſed enden 3 
che effuſion of blood appears to have been the moſt import- 
ant, and the moſt univerſal. St Paul ſays, For when Mo- 
4 ſes had ſpoken every precept to all the people according 
ce to'the law, he took the blood of calves and of goats, 
« with water, and ſcarlet wool, and hyflop, and ſprinkled 
& both the book and all the — ſaying, This is the 
blood of the teſtament which God hath injoined unto 
( you F. 

Profane hiſtory affords us as plain a proof of this ancient 
cuſtom, which regarded the ſhedding of blood, as the ſeal 
of all the covenants they contrated. Herodotus, ſpeaking 
of a treaty of peace concluded berween the Medes and the 


© Voy. Jaquelot. diſſertation 3. fur Fexiftence de Dieu, chap. 47 8. 9. 
et traite de la veritẽ et de Pinſpiration des livres ſacrẽs, t. 1. chap. 8. 
Heb. chap. 9. ver. 19. Voy. le P. Calmct, leco cit. et t. 2. g. 52. et 75 


Lydians, 
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Lydiaus, by Cyaxarvs and by Aliattes, obſerves, chat with 
theſe people, beſides the other ceremonies common to 
them and the Greeks, the contracting partics uſed to make 
inciſions on the arms, and mutually to ſuck the blood that 
ran from them *. 

We find, even among the ſavages, an example of thoſe 
ancient ceremonies uſed in treaties of peace and alliance. 
The Spaniards, in 1643, made a treaty of peace with the 
Indians of Chili; they have preſerved the memory of the 
forms uſed at the ratification : it is ſaid, that the Indians 
Killed many ſheep, and ſtained in their blood a branch of-1. 
the cane-tree, which the deputy of the Caciques put into 
the hands of the Spaniſh general, in token of peace and 
alliance . 

As to the manner of ratifying alliances, the cuſtom then 
was to write two copies of their contracts: the one of the 
copies they folded up and tied, and ſealed it with the ſeals 
of the contracting parties: the other was neither folded nor 1 
ſealeu; it remained open, in order that recourſe might be = 
Had to it on occaſion. The orders that Moſes received 1 
from God with regard to the tables of the law, and the 
manner in which that legiſlator executed them, prove the 
cuſtom of having two copies of the contracts they made. 
The tables of the law which Moſes received on Mount 
Sinai, was the authentic copy where God had written the 
conditions of the alliance which he made wich his people. 

God ordered that theſe two tables ſhould be put into the 
ark *. Moſes, at the ſame time, taking care to write a du- 
plicate of the ſame commandments, placed it at the fide of 
the ark, that they might conſult it, and eaſily take copies +. 

Such like forms muſt, without doubt, have been in uſe, < 
with reſpe& to particular contracts, with all the nations to 
whom alphabetic writing was then known. We may, by 
comparing the praQice I have juſt ſpoke of, with thoſe I 


rr u voyage de Frizier, p. 73. 

* Exod. chap. 25. ver. 16. y Deut. chap. 31. ver. 26. 

See the commentaries of Father Calmet, and his diſſertation on the form 
of ancient books. 
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have mentioned in the firſt part of this work, as having 
been uſed originally «, perceive the difference which alpha- 
betic writing has introduced, with reſpe& to the meaſures 
taken for the ſecurity of ats and contracts, among civili. 
Zed nations. 


N 
Of the Egyptians. 


N the firſt part of this work I have ſhewn the origin and 


the conſtitution of government among the Egyptians ; 


but I have entered into no particulars of the reigns and 
perſons of the monarchs who poſſeſſed the throne in the 
ages we were then treating of: but it will not be ſo at pre- 
ſent. The reign of Seſoſtris, with whom begins this ſecond 
part of the hiſtory of Egypt, is too remarkable an æra not 
to demand a particular account of a monarch ſo famous in 
antiquity. Of all the kings of Egypt the actions of Se- 
ſoſtris were the moſt grand and moſt memorable o: he equal- 
Iy ſignalized himſelf in peace, in war, and in arts. This 
prince aſcended the throne 1659 years before Chriſt <. 
Seſoſtris was born with all the qualities which can form 


. a great monarch. The education he received was moſt pro- 
per to ſecond theſe happy diſpoſitions. They ſay, that the 


King his father cauſed to be brought to court all the male 


Infants born in Egypt the ſame day with his ſon ; he gave 


to them all, not excepting the young prince, an education 


perfectly equal and uniform. They were enured to labour 
- and fatigue by all ſorts of exerciſes; they gave them no- 


thing to eat till they had previouſly made out a conſiderable 
walk on foot. Such was the education of Seſoſtris and all 


| | 8 | his 
„Bock 1. chap. 1. b Diod. I. 1. p. 62. 


I have followed, for the reign of Seſoſttis, the chronology of P. Tourne- 


mine. See his diſſertat. ad calcem Menochii, i in fol. Paris, 1719. diſſert. 5. 
4 Diod. I. 1. p. 62. | 


'The Natches, a people of South America, have the ſame cuftom with 


reſpect to the heir- apparent. Lettr. edif. t. 29. p. 202. 


e Diodorus ſays, one hundred and eighty ſtadia; an incredible number, to 
take them, as is common, twenty-four ſtadia to a league, for then they muſt 
| have 
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his companions. Hiſtory adds, that they remained invio- 
lably attached to him, and that he choſe from this body the 
principal officers of the army which he raiſed for his grand 
expeditions. They were ſaid then to have conſiſted of 
1700 :: let us pauſe a little upon this fa, 

Diodorus does not aſcertain the number of male infants 
born in Egypt the ſame day with Seſoſtris; but he gives 
room to guels it, by ſaying, that when that monarch began 
his conqueſts, they were then 1709. For one cannot pre- 
ſume, that there were only 1700 male children born in E- 
gypt the ſame day with Seſoſtris; and we ought {till leſs to 
ſuppoſe, that in caſe there were only 1700, they ſhould all 
come to manhood. Seloſtris could not be much leſs than 
forty years of age when he undertook his expedition, 
fince he was determined to it by the counſel of his daugh- 
ter Amyrta . For we know from experience, that out of 
a thouſand children, born at the ſame time, there will re- 
main but little above one third at the end of forty years i. 
Therefore, as there ſtill remained 1700 of the compan'ons 
of Seſoſtris, at the time of his expedition, it muſt have 
been, that the number of males born in Egypt the ſame day 
with this prince, amounted to more than 5000; and this 
appears to me highly improbable. 

It has been obſerved, that there are very few more boys 
born than girls; the whole number of children, then, born 
the ſame day with Seſoſtris, ſhould amount to more than 
10, 00. Howloever peopled that country was anciently, 
how can one perſuade one's ſelf that it was ſo populous, 
that there could be barn, on each day more than 10,000 


have gone ſeven Jeagues and an half. But we know, that the value and mea- 
ſure of the ſtadia was as different and equivocal among the ancients as the 
meaſure of miles and leagues among the moderns. We know that they had 
ſhort ſtadia, eleven hundred and eleven to a degree; therefore one hundred 
and eighty ſtadia, reckoning two thouſand two hundred eighty-two fathoms 
to a league, of twenty-five to a degree, make four leagues and ſome fathoms. 
This valuation makes the fact ſpoken of by Diodorus a little les incredidle. 

* Diod. p. 64. £ Ibid. d Thid. 

Journal des ſavans, Aout 1666, art. 1. - Tables de M. Dupre de S. Maur, 


pes TRE, &e. ad tome de Phiſt. nat. du cabinet du Roi, par M. Buffon, p. 0% 
et ſuiy. 
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children? One may, by a compariſon of what happens in 
our times in France, make this very plain. 

In examining the number of children born in Paris in a 
year, we ſee, for example, that in 1750 they amounted to 
23,104 *, which gives 63 or 64 for each day; and we may i 
obſerve that there were a few more boys than girls: thus 
we may fix the number of males born in Paris each day at 32 
or 33. Paris contains about 700,000 ſouls i. But we ought 
to take from this number the menks, the nuns, the eccle- i 
fiaſtics, old men, infants, and that immenſe number of 
people of all ſorts who live unmarried. I think I ſhall not 
go too far if I reduce to 400, ooo ſouls all the perſons capable 
of having children. We have ſeen that there were only i 
born in Paris 32 or 33 males each day; we therefore can, 
after this calculation, determine the number that could be 
born in Egypt, more eſpecially as the W could only 
marry one wife =, 

Following the moſt exact reſearches, Egypt contained un. 
der irs firſt kings 27,000,000 of inhabitants . Every body 
married in thoſe countries; the women were prodigiouſly i 
fraitful *, and were obliged to bring up all their children, 
even thoſe that ſprung from illicit commerces ». For 
this reaſon, in order to render the account which I would 
eſtabliſh more plain, and make a ſort of compenſation, I 
will calculate the number of children which could be born in 
Egypt each year from theſe 27,000,000 of inhabitants, whom 
I may well ſuppoſe to be the number of perſons capable of 
having children; and however advantageous that ſuppoſition 
may be to Egypt, yet we ſhall want many to approach the 
number which the 1700 companions of Se ſoſtris neceſlarily | 
demand. . 
In effect, even ſuppoſing in Egypt 27,000,000 of inha- 
bitants capable of having children, it reſults from the ob- 
ſervations which I have juſt made, that there could not be 
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* Mercure de France, Tanvi er 175t. 

1 Voy. le diction. de la Martiniere, au mot Paris. 

m Herod. I. 2. n. 92. » Mem. de Trevoux, Janv. 1752. p. 32. 

* Strabo, I. 5. p. 1018. B. See allo the notes ad banc loc. 
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born in a day more than 33 20 children; a number ſufficient. 
ly diſtant from 10,000, to which the relation of Diodorus 
neceſſarily brings us. Above half is then wanting to bring 
us to an equality. To obtain that, we muſt ſuppoſe more 
than 60,000,000 of inhabitants in Egypt, a number too ex- 
ceſſive ever to be admitted. I hope to be pardoned for this 
fmall digrefſion : I return to Seſoſtris. 

This monarch had ſcarce aſcended the throne, when he 
did all in his power to render Egypt more powerful and 
more formidable than it had ever yet been : his ambition- 
propoſed nothing leſs than the conqueſt of the univerſe. But 
before he put in execution his vaſt projects, he began by 
correcting and perfecting the interior government of his 
kingdom. I ſhall ſpeak in its proper place of his grand ex- 
peditions, and military regulations. We ought at preſent 
only to conſider Seſoſtris in the light of a legiſlator : his po- 
litical eſtabliſhments ought to be our only object. 

I ſaid elſewhere, that from all antiquity Egypt was divi- 
ded into ſeveral provinces «. Ancient authors agree in 
this; but we cannot exactly diſcover what were their preciſe 
number before Seſoſtris. That prince fixed them at thirty- 
ſix. He divided all Egypt, ſay the ancient hiſtorians, into 
thirty-{1x nomes, or diſtricts -M and &.ve the government of 
them to as many perſons, on whom he could depend. They 
levied the King's taxes, and regulated all the affairs which 
happened in their juriſdiction t. 

Seſoſtris further divided, according to Herodotus, all the 
lands of Egypt into ſo many portions as there were inhabi- 
tants ; each had an equal portion of land for paying a certain 
rent annually. If the poſſeſſions of any one were leſſened 
or damaged by the Nile, he went to the King, and declared 
the loſs he had ſuffered. The King cauſed it to be meaſu- 
red, to know how much it was diminiſhed, and proportioned 
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r Diod. I. 1. p. 64. The term nome, uſed to denominate the different can- 
tons of Egypt, is a term invented by the Greeks when they were maſters of 
it under Alexander. The Romans afterwards called the ſame diſtrits, prefec- 
ſures, when they brought Egypt under their command in the time of Auguſtus. 


* Digd. I. 1. p. 64. 
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the tribute to the quantity of land that remained to the pro- 


rietor *. 

, Of all the political inſtitutions attributed to Seſoſtris, the 
moſt remarkable, in my opinion, is the diſtribution he 
made of all bis ſubjects into different claſſes or ſtates . 
They reckoned in Egypt ſeven different orders, who took 
their names from the profeſſion which each order exer- 
ciſed a. By this eſtabliſhment the different profeſſions of 
each member of the ſtate were ſeparated and diſtinguiſhed 
from each other. The Egyptians could not take upon them 
indifferently the profeſſion for which they had the greateſt 
liking; the choice was not left to their diſpoſal : the chil- 
dren were obliged to be of the profeſſion of their fathers». 
They ſeverely puniſhed whoever quitted it to embrace ano. 
ther-. We ſhall again have occaſion to ſpeak of this poli- 
tical inſtitution. I reſerve likewiſe for the article of war 
the military laws publiſhed by Seſoſtris. The Egyptians 
attribute to this prince the greateſt part of the rules con- 
cerning the troops and the diſcipline of armies ». 

Seſoſtris has been placed in the number of the moſt fa. 


mous legiſlators»; the Egyptians, to ſhew how perfectly 


that prince knew the ſcience of government, ſaid, that he 
was taught by Mercury politics and the art of governinge, 
They always held his memory in the higheſt veneration, as 
one may judge from what I am going to relate. 

When Egypt, many ages after Seſoſtris, was fallen un- 
der the dominion of the Perſians, Darius, father of Xerxes, 
would have his ſtatue placed above that of this prince, 
The high prieſt, on the part of the whole college aſſembled 
on the ſubje&, oppoſed the deſign of Darius, repreſenting 
to bim, that he had not yet ſurpaſſed the actions of Se. 
ſoſtris. Darius was not offended at the liberty of the high 


e L. 2. N. 109. 

» Ariſt. polit. 1.7. c. 10. init.; Dicaearchus apud fchol. Apollon. Rhod. I. 4. 
V. 273. | 

x Herod. 1. 2. n. 163. 

y Plato in Tim. p. 1044: ; Iſocrat. in Bufirid. p. 328. 329. ; Diod. I. f. p. 86. 
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prieft-. He only anſwered, that he would endeavour to 
attain to the glory of that hers, if he lived to his age «. 
Seſoſtris died after a reign of 33 years :/; his ſon ſucceed- 
ed him «. Hiſtorians agree in ſaying, that he did noching 
remarkable. He was, in that, like the reſt of the mo- 
narchs who poſſeſſed the throne of Egypt, from Seſoſtris to 
Bochoris, whoſe reign falls in the year 762 before Chriſt 
We do not know poſitively the names, and till leſs the ac- 
tions of moſt of theſe princes. Egypt therefore will ſupply 
us with nothing for our reſearches for a long ſucceſſion of 


ages. 


CH AF, Iv; 
Of Greece. 


L | Need not repeat what I have faid, in the firſt part of this 
I work, of the ſtate of the ancient inhoblrumes of Greece. 
We there have ſeen ro what a pitch they were originally 
WJ rude and barbarous. The reader will not have forgot, that 
this part of Europe owed the firſt knowledge of ſcience it 
WT poſſeſſed to ſtrangers, who going out of Egypt, formed there 
W a very extenſive empire, though of a very ſhort duration. 
Other colonies paſſed ſucceſſively into Greece. I have not 
indeed been very particular about their firſt eſtabliſhments. 
Marking the æra, and telling the names of the authors of 
them, was all that I had to do. 

= Theſe firſt colonies had done little or nothing to civitize 
the Greeks. Theſe people did not begin to be poliſhed till 
near the times we are at preſent engaged in. This happy 
Change was the work of new colonies which came then from 
Feypt and Phenicia into Greece. The conductors of thoſe 
at emigrations taught the ancient inhabitants of the coun- 
ry to uſe more form and more order in their ſocieties. 
hey fonnded different kingdoms, which ſubſiſted a long 
ime with great reputation. We will run over the hiſtory 


* Herod, 1.2. n. 110.; Diod. I. 1. p. 68. © Diod. ibid. a 
* Diod. |. f. p. 69. 's Idem, ibid.; Herod. I. 2. n. 111. + ldem, ibid. 


of 


Attica was nothing before the foundation of Athens. 
of its laws, its arts and ſciences; Athens, the ſeat of polite 


public ſchool of all who aſpired to knowledge; Athen 
more famous, by the genius of its inhabitants, than Rome 


He was well received by Acteus, who then reigned in tin 
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of them, obſerving the order . and the importance 
of the — 


ARTICLE I. 
ATHEMN s. 


| tne the bes ng volume I have touched upon the ori. 

gin of the kingdom of Athens. I there remarked, tha 
Artica had not been expoſed to the ſame commotions as thei 
other governments of Greece | The inhabitants neverthe. 
leſs had not profited from the tranquillity they enjoyed, {of 
much as to be any way poliſhed. The Athenians remain. 
ed a long time barbarous and rude, ignorant of the moſt nei 
ceſſary arts, living without laws, and without diſcipline, 


That famous city, to which all Europe owes the origi 
neſs and learning, the theatre of valour and eloquence, th 
by its conqueſts, owed its foundation to Cecrops, origi 


nally of Sais, a city of the Lower Egypt *. 
Cecrops arrived in Attica 1582 years before Chriſtianity 
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diſtrict. That prince even gave him his daughter in ma 
riage, and after the death of Acteus Cecrops ſucceeded him” 
As ſoon as he aſcended the throne, he laboured to poliſh hi 
ſubjects, by acquainting them with the advantages of livin 
in ſociety. When Cecrops came into Attica, that part « 
Greece was a prey to the ravages and incurſions of pirate 
and robbers, The people of Bœotia, whom they then calle 
Zones, defolated the country by perpetual incurſions = : ti 
Carians on the ſea- coaſt were always pillaging . Cecrg 


1 Part 1. book 1. 
k Diod. 1. . p. 33-; African. apud Euſeb. praep. evang. I. 10. c. 10. p. 491 
3 Marm. Oxon. ep. 1. n Apollod. I. 3. p. 192. ; Pau. 1. 1. c. 2. 
„ Philicor. apud Strab. I. 9. p. 629. * Idem, ibid. 


repreſent! 


Bonk 1. 
repreſented to his new ſubjeQs, that the only way to re- 
Gt ſuch violences, was to aſſemble and unite their forces. 
He. ſhewed them to build houſes; and founded a city, 
which he called after himſelf Cecropia . Laſtly, to put 
his new eſtabliſhment in abſolute ſecurity, he built a for- 
treſs on a riſing ground, where they afterwards built the 
temple of Minerva . Such is the — of the birth of 
Athens. 

The name of that city is famous in ancient ſtory, by an 
event that is ſtrangely disfigured by fable, but which, how- 
ever, deſerves to be related, on account of the remarkable 
change it occaſioned in the form of government. 

Antiquiry fays then, that Cerrops, in building the walls of 
Athens, ſaw ſtart out of the earth in a moment an ohve- 
tree and a fountain. Struck with theſe prodigies, he ſent 
to Delphos to aſk of Apollo what they ſignified, and what 
he was to do. The oracle anſwered, that Minerva, who was 
deſigned by the olive-tree, and Neptune, by the water, 
claimed reciprocally the right of naming the city they had 
built, and that the people were to decide the difference. ' On 
this anſwer Cecrops aſſembled all his ſubjects, men and wo- 
men; fer, at that time, the women had a right to vote in 
public deliberations. Minerva carried it only by one vote; 
and that, they ſay, was a woman's *. 

A little while after, Attica having been greatly damaged by 
the waters, the Athenians imagined that Neptune was en- 
raped, and wanted to be revenged. To appeaſe him, they 
reſolved to puniſh the women on account of the preference they 
had given to Minerva; they determined, that for the future 
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? Apollod. 1. 3. p. 192.; - Plin, 1 ; ſect. 57. p. 413. 
1 Thucyd. I. 2. p. 110.; Plin. loco cit. Anonym de incredib. c. 1. p. 85. 
Valer. Maxim. I. 5. c. 3. ; Exern. n. 3. p. 465. 

r Varro apud Auguſt. de civit. Dei, I. 18. c. 9. 

We ought not to be ſurpriſed, that, in the firſt ages, the women among the 
Greeks were admitted into their public aſſemblies, and had a right to vote: 
they enjoyed the ſame advantage among many other nations of antiquity. The 
women were admitted in our national aſſemblies by our anceſtors the Gauls, 
and they took no reſolution without their advice. It was the ſame with the 
ancient people of Germany. Plut, t. 2. p. 246. C.; Tacit. de morib. Germ. 
* polyaen. Strat. 1. 7. c. 52. 
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they ſhould not be admitted into the aſſemblies, nor any child 
rom that time bear the name of its mother f, 

Some ancients ſay, that Cecrops built twelve cities, or, to 
ſpeak more properly, twelve towns :: but it appears to me 
much more likely to give the foundation of theſe; twelve 
cities or towns to Cecrops II. the ſeventh king of Athens. This 
is the opinion of many of the moſt eſteemed modern critics», 
Ir was not practicable in thoſe early times to found twelve 
towns at the ſame time; it was enough for Cecrops to be able 
to form one, with a people ſo rude as the Athenians were then. 
One may preiume, that the founding of Athens was ſoon fol. 
lowed by that of ſome other cities or towns. We are ſo if 
much the more authoriſed to believe it, as the Athenians were 
looked upon as the firſt people of Greece who eſtabliſhed ca- 
pital cities x. 

One of the firſt cares of Cecrops 1 was the inſtitution of pu- 
blic worſtup rendered ſolemnly to the Deity. He applied him- 
{elf to regulate the ceremonies of religion. Not but the firſt 
inhabitants of Greece had ſome ſort of worſhip, but it appear 
that they had no ſufficiently clear and diſtinct idea of the Divi-. 
| nity, and of the homage due to himy. We therefore ought 
to look upon Cecrops as the firſt who gave any certain form 
to the religion of the Greeks :. Pauſanias ſays, that thi 
prince regulated the worſhip of the gods and religious cere. 
monies with great wiſdoin . He taught the Greeks to cal. J 
Jupiter the Supreme Cod, or rather Moſt High ». He fri 
| erected an altar at Athens e, and forbade them to ſacrifice | 
. to the gods any thing that had life . : 


t Varro apud Auguſt. loco cit. | 

One may {ce the different explications given to this hiſtorical fable, Voſſius M 
de idol. I. f. c. 15. Le P. Tournemine, Trevoux, Janvier 1708. L'Abbe Ban- 
nier explicat. des fables, t. 4. p. 29. Wo 

t Philicor. apud Strab. 1. 9. p. 629. 

leurs de regn. Athen. I. 2. c. 14.; Potter, Archaeol. r. . 1. G87 

x Stephan. voce Ab ,̃, p. 28. 

? Voy. Bannier explicat. des fables, t. 6. p. 248. & ſuiv. 


z Iſiclor. orig. 1.8. c. 11. a L. 8. c. 2. init. 
Tra ros, ibid.; Euſeb. praep. evang. 1. 10. c. 9. 
e Euſeb. ibid.; Mac rob. Sat. L 1. c. 10. d Pauſ.1. 8, C. 2. init. 


There is on this fubject a very remarkable difference of opinion among an- 5 
cient writers; but the contradiction is only in appearance. Mewfius has ſuff· 
ciently pro; a it, de regib. Athen. I, 1.C. 9. T 4 
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Book I. 


To ſecure the foundations of his new eſtabliſhment, and to 

finiſh- the divilizing of his people, Cecrops laboured to give 
them laws. The firſt and moſt iniportant was that of mar- 
riage *. Before Cecrops the Gregs had 1.0 ident of conjugal 
union : they gratified their deſires indiicnminatcly, The 
children which ſprung from eie irregalar couumerces, never 
could know who were their fathers, and could only know their 
mothers, whoſe name they always bore f. Cecrops ſhewed the 
Athenians the inconveniencies ariſing to ſociety from ſuch an 
abuſe. - He eſtabliſhed the laws and rules of marriage in the 
form they were practiſed in Egypt, that is to ſay, that one 
man ſhould only have one woman =. 
The laws would not have been of any great ſervice, if he 
had not had perſons charged with the execution of them. It 
was in this view that Cecrops eſtabliſhed courts to determine 
the differences that might happen among his ſubjects. The 
Athenians found this eſtabliſhment fo wiſe and fo neceſſary, 
that afterwards each town of Attica had 1ts magiſtrates to pre- 
ſerve peace and good government, and had places ſet apart 
ſolely for that buſineſs >. Of all the tribunals {et up by Ce- 
crops, the moſt famous was that afterwards called Areopagus i. 
We ſhall ſpeak more particularly of 1t under the reign of 
Cranaiis, ſucceſſor of this prince. 

Cecrops likewiſe diſtributed into four tribes all the inhabi- 
tants of Attica x. It is probable he made this diviſion on the 
plan of the diſtinction of profeſſions eſtabliſhed in Egypt by 
Seloſtris'. We ſhall, in the ſequel, have an opportunity of 
ſeeing many other conformities between the policy of the 
Athenians and Egyptians. | 
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© Tuſtin. I. 2. c. 6.; Athen. I. 13. init.; Suidas, voce wpdwrl. t. 3. p. 189. 
1 Varro apud Auguſt. de civ. Dei. I. 18. c.g.; Suidas, loco cit. 
.* Herod. I. 2. n. 92. ; Suidas, loco cit. 

n Thucyd. I. 2 p. 108. ; Plut. in Theſ. p. 11. A. 

The ancients are divided about the time of fixing the inſtitution of the 
Areopagus : but ſince the diſcovery of the Arundelian marbles, we can aſcribe 
this eſtabliſhment to none other but to Cecrops ; ſince, in the reign of Cranaiis 
his ſucceſſor, that tribunal was in ſuch high reputation, that Neptune and Mars 
choſe them arbitrators of their difference. Marm. Oxon. ep. 3. 


* Pollux, I. 8. c. 9. ſegm. 100. Others refer this inſtitution to the reign of 
Erechtheus. | | 


, Ser Diod. 1. 1. p. 33. 
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bring a ſtone to a certain place which he appointed; when 


20 of cen, Book 1. 


The manner of burying the dead has always been looked 
upon as one of thoſe cuſtoms which diſtinguiſh policed people 
from nations abſolutely barbarous and ſavage. All legiſlators 
have taken particular care to preſcribe to their people the 
rules which ought to be obſerved on theſe forrowful occa- 
ſions =. Antiquity attributes to Cecrops the inſtitution of fu. 
neral ceremonies in Greece. Cicero ſays, that this prince in- 
troduced the cuſtom of burying the dead, and of ſtrewing 
corn upon their graves v. 

In thoſe remote times kingdoms were of very ſmall extent; 
one city, on which ſome villages and ſome leagues of terri- 
tory depended, often compriſed the whole domain of theſe firſt 
kings. By what an ancient author relates of the roll of the 
inhabitants of Attica, taken by Cecrops, one may judge of 
the power and the ſtrength of thoſe ancient kings. Cecrops, 
to know the number of his ſubjects, ordered that each ſhould 


all had obeyed, they counted the ſtones, and found twenty 
thouſand . 

This is all that hiſtory informs us of the actions of Cecrops, 
who reigned fifty years after his arrival in Greece ». Fable has 
made this prince a monſter compoſed of two different ſpecies. 
The ancients have alſigned many motives ſor this allegory. 
Some have explained it from the inſtitution of marriage, 
which in ſome fort compoſed a man of two different bodies: 
others have explained it from his foreign birth : others from 
the largeneſs of his body: and, laſtly, ſome becauſe he ſpoke 
two languages, Egyptian and Greek, and that he knew the 
manners of both nations 1. 


Cecrops had, by his marriage with the daughter of Aceus, 


only one ſon, named Eryſicthon :. This prince died before 


his father . Cranaüs, a Greek, and an Athenian by birth «, 


m Plato de repub. I. 4. p. 636. B. De leg. 1.1. p. 774. A. 

n De legib. I. 2. n. 25. t. 3. p. 158. | 

The Greeks afterwards thought proper to burn their dead. Vide Hom. Iliad. 
et Odyſſ. paſſim. 

o Philicor. apud Scholaſt. Pindar. Olymp. ode 9. ver. 68. p. 100. 

P Suidas in TIpoeend. t. 3. p. 189. 7 See Marſh. p. 109, 

* PauC I. 1. c. 2. p. 7: f 1dem, ibid, 

+ Apollod, I. 3. p. 193-; Pauſ. loco cit, 
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finding himſelf, at the death of Cecrops, the 220 eminent 
and moſt man in the city, ſeized on the throne. We 
ſhould have had little to ſay of his reign, if the marbles had 
not placed under this prince two events very famous in an- 
* firſt is the judgment given by the Areopagus be- 
tween Neptune, ſovereign of a part of Theſſaly, and Mars, 
who likewiſe reigned over many diſtriATof that province. 
The murder of Hallirothius, ſon of Neptune, killed by Mars, 
made theſe two kings appeal to the judgment of the Areopa- 
gus. As this judgment is the firſt and the moſt celebrated that 
was given by this grand aſſembly , it is right to relate it. 

The Areopagus, inſtituted by Cecrops on the plan of the 
tribunals of Egypt, was not long of riſing to very great re- 
putation. Strangers, even ſovereigns, came to ſubmit to 
its deciſions. It was principally for the examination of mur- 
ders, that the Areopagus had been eſtabliſhed x. Halliro- 
thius, ſon of Neptune, having abuſed Alcippa, the daugh- 
ter of Mars, this prince, enraged at ſo ſcandalous an affront, 
revenged himſelf by the death of Hallirothius. This vio- 
tent proceeding might have had terrible conſequences. To 
avoid which, Mars and Neptune ſubmitted their difference 
o che deciſion of the Areopagus. The ſenate being aſſem- 
bled, after having heard the reaſons on both ſides, they 


determined, that the revenge of Mars did not exceed the 
W outrage he "had received in the perſon of his daughter y. 
This judgment was found fo juſt, that to extol the abili- 


gods 


ties of thoſe who had given it, they ſaid that twelve 
had mingled among the number of the ſenators -. It was 
on this occaſion, that the Areopagus received the name 
which it has always borne ſince ». 


? Marm. Oxon. ep. 3. ; Plin. I. 7. ſect. 57 p.415.; Pauf. I. 1. c. 2r. 

* Solon conſiderably extended the juriſdiction of this court, he gave it the 
inſpection of the whole ſtate. 

? This was the firſt proceſs for murder which was judged at Athens. Pau. 
I. 1. . 21. ; Plin. I. 7. ſect. 57. ; Liban. declam. 22. 23. 
 Apollod. 1. 3. Pp. 193. 
* Marm. Oxon. ep. 3.; Euſeb. chron. l. 2. p. 26. ; Serv. ad Georg. I. f. v. 18. 
The ancients do not entirely agree about the etymology of the word A4reo- 


49515. * les. mem. de Pacad. des inſcrip. t. 7. mem. p. 175. PR 
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At the beginning, the members of this famous tribunal 
were choſen from the moſt prudent and judicious perſonage: 
of the city. Authors do not agree as to the number of Jud: 
ges which compoſed it > ; which makes me believe, that it 
varied at different times. The edifice where the Areopagus iſ 
aſſembled in the beginning, was very plain and mean . It | 
was placed in the middle of Athens, on a hill, ſituated op- 
polite to the citadel a. That poſition muſt have been very 
inconvenient for old men, who could not get up, but with 
difficulty . This determined the Areopagi to remove _ 
tribunal to a part of the city called the King's porticof. 
was a place expoſed to all the injuries of the weather e. mal 
judges repaired thither in great ſilence. As ſoon as they 
were all met, they ſhut them up in a circle, marked by 2 
fort of rope with which they incloſed theme. They ay : 
there on ſeats of ſtone, holding in their hand, as a mark 
of their character, a fort of baton, made in the form of 2 
ſceptre i. : 

Homer ſhews the antiquity of theſe afapes. Among the dif-. 
ferent ſubjects repreſented on the ſhield of Achilles, we ſee 
the judges employed in the function of their office. The po- 
et painted them fitting in a circle, ia the midſt of a public 
ſquare, upon finely poliſhed ſtones, and bearing a ſceptre in 
their hand when they gave their opinions *. There is room 
to believe, that, in this picture, Homer has conformed him- ; 
ſelf to the practice of the Areopagus. Pauſanias ſays the ; 
{ame of this ancient ſimplicity : when ſpeaking of this tri. 
bunal, he lays, in the court were ſeen two forts of filver a 
ſtones, cut in form of ſeats or henches . The expre .. 
ſion he uſes is remarkable; he calls them, fiver ſtones a; 1 
proof that, in thoſe early times, ſtones were the only ſea 2 
they uſed in the Areopagus . 


es 


b Voy. les. mem. de Pacad. des inſcript. t. 7. p. 198. 
c Vitruv. I. 2. c. 1. 4 Herod. I. 8. * * Val. Max. I. 5. c. 3. p. 407. 


e Acad. des inſcript. t. 7. mem. p. 195. f Tbid. p. 199. £# Ibid. 
d T. 7. mem. p. 199. 196. i Suid. t. 1. p. 411. 
* IIiad. 1. 18. v. 497. &c. I.. 1. c. 28. p. 68. m Apyupꝭc Nu. 


» Spon pretends, that the remains of this ancient tribunal are ſtill to be 
ſeen at Athens, Voyage de Grece, t. 2. p. 451. 
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In order that nothing might take off the attention of the 


Areopagi, they never ſat in judgment, hut during the night. 
For this reaſon, ſays Athenzus, that none might know either 


ue number or the faces of the. Areopagi . Thoſe of the an- 
cents who have inquired into the reaſons of this practice, have 
- WY delivered many motives which I think more ingenious than 
_ lid -. It ſeems to me, that this was a neceſſary conſequence 
of che cuſtom, that all tribunals had of judging criminals 
c accuſed of murder, ſib dio, in the open air +. It is plain, 
chat, without that precaution, the croud and noiſe of the 
people, which it would not be poſſible to hinder during the 


day-time, might take from the magiſtrates, aſſembled in a 
place only incloſed by a cord, a great part of -the attention 
which matters of {ach importance as murder require. 

I have ſaid, that the Areopagus was formed by Cecrops 
on the model of the tribunals of Egypt. We have ſeen thar 
the parties were not allowed to defend themſelves by o- 
rators in Egypt*. The maxims of the Areopagus, at its in- 
ſtitution, were, in this particular, very conformable to thoſe 
of the Egyptians. In the earlieſt times, the parties were 
obliged to plead their cauſes themſelves* ; the eloquence 
of orators was looked upon as a dangerous talent, and was 
only proper to give to crimes the appearance of innocence. 
Let the ſeverity and exactneſs of the Areopagus, in this particu- 


„ Ct ee 26-0, CR nennen IAC. 8 „ ; g 
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m. lar, was ſoftened in time; they permitted the accuſed to make 
the uſe of the aſſiſtance and help of orators * ; but they were not ſuf- 
tri: fered, in pleading, ever to loſe fight of the main queſtion . In 


conſequence of this reſtriction, they could neither make uſe of 
exordium, nor peroration, nor any thing, in a word, that 
could excite the paſſions, and ſeize on the admiration or 
pity of the judges =. The orators were obliged to confine 
themſelves ſolely to what belonged to their caule ; otherwite 


* L. 6. p. 255. b Ibid. See alſo Lucian in Hermot. n. 64. t. 1. p. 805. 

* See Antiph. orat. de caede Herodis. 

Part the firſt, book 1. art. 4. 

' Sext. Empiric. adv. rhet. I. 2. p. 324. 

Lucian. in Anacharſi, n. 19. t 2. p. 889. 

* Ariſt. rhet. I. 1. c. t. ixzit. ; Lucian «bi ſupra. 

= Pollux, 1.8.c. 10. ſegm. 117. 3 Quintil. inftit. 1. 6. c. r. 
| lence 
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ſilence was impoſed upon them by a herald . This man- 
ner of. pleading, before the Areopagus, one may ſay, gave 
the tone to the bar of Athens, and extended itſelf to the 
diſcourſes that were pronounced at the other tribunals. It 
is for this reaſon, that the beginning and the end of the f 
orations of Demotthcnes appear to us ſo ſimple and ſo deſti. 
tute of ornaments *.:; _ | 
As 26 the catolatrance of the jndge, there is room to doubt if 
whether they had any originally. Thoſe they had after- i 
wards were very ſmall. They had at firſt only two oboli 
a cauſe, and aſterwards three e; that is, four ſols at moſt, i 
an obolus being about fifteen deniem of French money. 
The length of the proceedings made no alteration; and 
when the deciſion of an affair was put off to the next day, 
the Areopagi had only one obolus for that day, Such was 


the Areopa 


we JV FF  ” 


gus, whole integrity and wiſdom is too univer- h 
ſally known to be inſiſted upon. Hiſtory never ſpeaks of | 
; 


this auguſt aſſembly but to boaſt of its abilities, and make 
encomiums on it. Demoſthenes does not fear to ſay, that it 
was unheard of that any one had complained of an unjult W 
ſentence given by that tribunal a. 7 

The ſecond event which has made the reign of Cranaiis W 
memorable, was the deluge of Deucalion -. Nothing 6 
more celebrated in the Grecian hiſtory than that event. 
Deucalion is looked upon as the reſtorer of the human ii 
race; and really was the flock of a numerous poſterity i 
who reigned in many parts of Greece. But the deluge 
which happened in his time was only a great inundation 
cauſed. by ſome rivers in Theſſaly, whoſe courſe was in- 
terrupted by the high mountains with which that country 
is environed: chis ** to the vaſt quantity of rain which 


eee oa 4 tos : 


y Ariſt. Quint. Lucian. loco cit. 

Epilogos illi mos civitatis abſtulit. Quintil. iuſt. I. 10. c. f. 

> Ariſtophan. in Plut. v. 329. in Equit. v. 5. See the note of Cafanbor, 
p. 77. and thoſe of Spanheim upon Plutus, p. 251- et les mem. deVaca! 
des inſcript. t. 7. mem. p. 192. & 195. 

© Ibid. p. 195. 

* In Ariſtocrat. p. 735. F. 

Marm. ep. 4. 
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fell that year, overflowed the whole country f. It even 
appears that the inundation extended to the borders of 
Mount Parnaſſus, where Deucalion had eſtabliſhed the ſeat 
of his dominions :. 

Vet moſt of the ancient writers ſpeak of the deluge of 
Deucalion as an univerſal inundation, which drowned the 
whole human race, except this prince and Pyrrha his 
wife v. It is from this tradition that in the Grecian antiquity 
Deucalion paſſes for the firſt who built 'cities and raiſed 
temples to the gods. They likewiſe ſay that he was 
the fi- ſt King. Some have even pretended, that after this 
deluge the earth remained a long time defert and cnculti- 
vated *; that the inundation had deſtroyed the trees, 

& corrupted the ſeeds, and obliterated univerſally all the 
= monuments of arts and ſciences. This is the reaſon 
without doubt that ſome modern writers have advanced, 
that, after the deluge of Deucalion, Greece was totally de- 
ſeri and abandoned, and was not cultivated for more than 
S three ages after this flood =, | 

All theſe facts, ſo far from being proved, are entirely con- 
tradicted by hiſtory Greece, from the moment it began 
to be peopled, never r wanted inhabitants. The ſucceſſion of 
de Kings of Argos, of Athens, of Sicyon, was never in- 
terrupted. We ought then to look upon the deluge of 
= Deucalion as a local inundation, which might deſtroy a 
great many people in the country where it happened, but 
does not appear to have had any other conſequences. Thus 
che marbles of Paros explain it. They fay plainly, that 
Deucalion having been ſaved from the flood, retired 
% Athens, where he ſacrificed to Jupiter Phyxius », 

= Cranaiis only poſſeſſed the throne nine years. He was 
N arove away by AmphyQion to whom he had given his 
oe ter in marriage. Some make this Amphyction ſon 


I * Marm. ep. 2. ; Bannier explic. des fables, t. 6. p. 75. # Marm. ep. 2. 
| a 1. . p. 19. .; Ovid. met. I. 1. v. 318. &c. 
: 
* 
, 


Apollon. Rhod. 1. 3. v. 1085. K* Plato de leg. 1. 3. p. 804. 


* Diod. I. 3. p. 232. 1. 5. p. 376.-397--398- 
n Erudit. Lipſ. an. 1691. p. 100. ; Buffon, biſt. nat. t. 1. p. 201. 
Marm. Oxon, ep. 4. paul. I. 1. p. 7. 8. 


ol 
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of Deucalion, others ſay he was only his grandſon -. 
Neither of theſe opinions is to be received. The marbles 
diſtinguiſh very plainly Amphyction fon of Deucalion, from MW 
Amphyction King of Athens 2. They make them corem. WM 
poraries . We are ignorant of the extraction of the 
King of Athens. We are not better inſtructed in the man. 
ner of his government: but there happened in his reign 
two events of very great conſequence in the Grecian hi. 
ſtory, the eſtablihment of the Amphyctions, and the arrival 
of Cadmus. I hall at preſent only ſpeak of the firſt, : 

At the time that Amphyction enjoyed the fruits of his 
uſurpation at Athens, Amphyction, ſon of Deucalion, reigned 
at Thermopyle*. This prince, full of wiſdom and the 
love of his country, ſeriouſly refle&ed on the ſtate of Greece 
in his-time. It was then divided into many independent 
ſovereignties. This divifion might cauſe diſputes, and 
occaſion inteſtine wars, which might ſubje& the nation 
to the enterpriſes of barbarous people, by whom they wert 
ſurrounded, and who could eakly overwhelm them. n 

To prevent ſo great an evil, Amphyction thought of i 
uniting by a common tie all the different ſtates of Greece; 
to the end, fays an ancient writer, that being always 
ſtrictly united by the facred bonds of friendſhip, they might 
labour together to maintain themſelves againſt the common 
enemy, and make themſelves formidable to the neigh-M 
bouring nations . In this view he formed a league among 
twelve Greek cities, whoſe deputies were to meet twice 
a-year at Thermopylæ . This famous aſſembly was called 
the council of the Amphyctions, from the name of the in. 
ſtitutor - 5 

Each city ſent two deputies, and had of conſequenc I 
two votes in their deliberations, and that without diſtin 


v Acad. des inſcript. t. 3. mem. p. 195. 4 Marr. ep. 5. 
r Ibid. See allo Apollod. I. 1. p. 29. \ Marm. ep. 5. 
Dion. Halicarn. I. 4. P. 229. bid. WM 
x Hercd. I. 7.n. 290.; Aſchin. de falſa legat. p. 401.3 Strabo, I. 9. p. 643-8 
paul. I. 10. c. 8. init. 185 
y Marm. cp. 5.; Pau. leco cit. The Greek Mites we not agreed as 1 
the number of people of which the aſſembly of the Amphy&ons was com 
paſed <Secles mem. de Pacad: des inſcript. t. 3. mem. p. 191. 5 
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tion, and without the moſt powerful having any prerogative 
or pre-eminence = : the liberty which thete people valued 
themſelves upon, required that all ſhould be upon an equal 
footing. | | 8 

| The oath which the depuries took before their inſtalment, 
is too remarkable to be paſſed over. Eſchines has pre- 
ferved the form *. It was comprehended nearly in theſe 
terms. I ſwear never to overturn any of the cities 
* honoured with the rights of the AmphyRHonare, and not 


% to change the courſe of its nvers, neither in time of 
cc 


peace, nor war. And if any people come upon fuch 
* an enterpriſe, I engage myfelf to carry war into their 
« country, and to eraſe their cities, their towns, and vil- 
„ lages. And further, if I find any one ſo impious as to 
« dare to ſteal any of the offerings conſecrated in the tem- 
4 ple of Apollo, or to be any wite aiding in the commiſſion 
* of that crime, either by giving him an helping hand, or 
« affiſting with his counſek, I will employ my feet, my 
hands, my voice, in a word, all my ſtrength, to revenge 
« the facrilege.” This oath was accompanied with terrible 
mprecations and execrations. 

We fhould look on the aſſembly of the Amphyctions as the 
feſhon of the ſtates-general of Greece. The deputies who 
compoſed that auguſt company, repreſented the body of 
the nation, with full power to concert and reſolve whatever 
appeared to them to be moſt advantageous to the common 
cauſe. Their authority was not limited to judge of public 
affairs in the laſt reſort ; it extended even to the raiſing of 
troops, to force rebels to ſubmit to the execution of their 
ſentences. The three religious wars undertaken at different 
times by order of the Amphyctions, are a ſtriking proof of 


the extent of their authority v. 


It was efteemed a great honour among the Greeks to 
have a right to ſend deputies to this kind of ſtates-genera]. 
The leaft mark of infidelity to their country was ſufficient 
to hinder their admiſſion. The Lacedemonians and the Pho- 


* Achiq, de ſalſa legat. p. 401. De falſa legat. p 491. B. 
Acad. des inſcript. t. 3. mem. p. 192. 193. 
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cians were excluded for a time . They could not get 
readmitted till they had made amends by plain proofs of 
ſervice and attachment for the fault which they. had com- 
mitted. 

Great politicians have always found that the beſt way to 
give duration to the eftabliſhments.: they formed, was to 
unite them with religion. With this view, Amphyction 
charged the council, which hore his name, with the care 
of protecting the temple of Delphos, and of having a watch- 


ful eye over the riches treaſured, there. 4. But his principal 


object was, as we have ſhewn juſt now, to eſtabliſh between 
the different ſtates of Greece, the harmony chat was ne- 
ceſſary for the preſervation of the; body, of the nation, and 
to form a centre of union which might aſſure for ever a 
reciprocal correſpondence, among theſe different people, 
The effect anſwered the , care and expectation of the 


prince. From that moment the intereſts of their country 


became common among all the people of Greece. The 
different ſtates of which that -part of Europe was compoſed, 
only formed one and the ſame republic; -a union which 
afterwards made the Greeks formidable to the Barbanans *. 
It was the Amphyctions who ſaved Greece in the time of 
the invaſion of Xerxes. It is by means of this aſſociation 
that theſe people have done ſuch great actions, and have 
ſupported themſelves ſo long a time with the higheſt dif 
tinticn. Europe has models. of the, ſame aſſociations. 
Cermany, Holland, .and the Swiſs cantons, form republics 
compoſed of many, ſtates. 

Amphyction therefore ought to be looked upon as one 
of the greateſt men. Greece ever produced, and the eſta- 
bliſhment of the council of Amphyctions, as the greateſt 
maſterpiece in politics. We muct place in the ſame rank 
the inſtitution of the Olympic games, whoever was the 
author. We cannot in general give too high encomiums 
to the Grecian legiſlators, for the variety of mae they 


© Panf. 1. 10. c. f. init. 4 Acad. des inſeript. t. 3 mem. p. 191. 
* Xc<hin. de falſa legat p. 301. 
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invented to unite and league that infinite number of ſmall 
gates which compoſed the Greek nation. 
I ſhall paſs over the reigns of Erichthonius and Pandion, 
io come to that of Erechtheus, under whom the marbles 
, place one of the moſt memorable events in Grecian anti- 
W quity. That is, the arrival of Ceres in Greece *: an æra 
oo much the more famous becauſe it was to that time that 
all the ancients refer the eſtabliſhment, or rather, the re- 
eſtabliſment of agriculture and civil laws in Greece. I 
wall treat in the ſequel of theſe articles in a particular 
manner . | 
= The reign of Erechtheus is ikewiſe remarkable for ſome 
Rats relative to the ancient form of government eſtabliſhed 
Win Greece. Till the time of this prince, the kings had 
4 always united in. their own perſon the ſceptre and the prieſt- 
Wh ood. Erechtheus, on ſucceeding Pandion, gave up ſome 
A pf his rights in favour of his brother called Butes. He 
W kept the ſovereignty, and gave to Butes the prieſthood of 
2 Minerva and of Neptune ». This is the firſt example we 
nd in the Grecian hiſtory of the diviſion of the ſecular 
F and eccleſiaſtic power. 
Erechtheus reigned fifty years; he was killed in a war he 
ad undertaken againſt the Eleuſinians i. The event how- 
erer was to the advantage of the Athenians, to whom thoſe 
f Eleuſis were obliged to ſubmit *«. The Athenians had 
: : gwen the command of their army to Ion ſon of Xuthus, 
nd preat-grandſon of Deucalion '. They were fo pleaſed 
1th the ſervices Ion had done them in that war, that they 
4 ntruſted him with the care and adminiſtration of the ſtate =. 
here are even authors wh ſay, that, on the death of 
WFrechtheus, his mother's fa ner, lon aſcended the throne . 
| et we do not find the name of this prince in any of 
1 he catalogues of Athenian kings. 


= * Marm. Oxon. ep. 12. © See. art. 8. book 2. ſect. 2. chap. 1. 
& * Apollod. I. 3.p. 198. i Pauſ.1.1.c. 38. * Ibid. 

! Herod. I. 8. n. 44. ; Pauſ. 1. 2.c. 14. + 

A Vitruv.1.4.c.1.; Strabo, I. 8. p. 588. 


„ Euripid. in Ione, v. 577. and Conon atfad Phot. narrat. 27. p. 438. 
0 dee Pauſ. I. 7. init. 
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- But it is certain that Ton had a very great authority. He 
was the firſt who introduced into Greece the cuſtom of 


which the citizens apply themſelves in a ſtate. He diſtri. 
buted all the people of Athens into four claſſes . One in. 


compoſed the fourth. 


Before we finiſh what concerns the reign of Erechtheuy, : 


1 think it ought to be remarked, that, under this prince, 


Attica was already ſo fully peopled, that not being able to F 
ſubſiſt all its inhabitants, the Athenians were obliged to 
fend different colomes to Petoponneſus *, and the iſſe of 


Enbcea t. 


of Athens, which ought to employ us at pretent. 


We have before {een that Cecrops the Second founded 
twelve principal towns in Attica. The inhabitants of theſe 
towns lived entirely ſeparate from each other :. Each di- 
viſion had its own juriſdiction, and its particular polity, 
and that independent even of the ſovereign . This ar 
rangement made each town form, as it were, a particular 
body ſeparate from the ſtate ; it was not eaſy to aſſemble 
the inhabitants, and to unite them when they were to 
deliberate on their ſafety, and the intereſt of the com 
mon cauſe. Beſides, they were pretty frequently at wa: 


y Strabo, 1.8. p. 588. 
This is the ſenſe in which I think we ovght to take the word ein 


which is here uſed by Strabo. This meaning is authoriſed by Plato, who, in 


his republic, always uſes this word, to deſign military people. dee Arilt. 
polit. I. 2. 


r Strabo, 1.8. p. 585. 


r Pauſ. I. f. c. 5. p. 13. It is called at preſent Nezgrofont. It is we rede : 


the iſles of the Archipelago. 
© Thucyd. 1. 2. p. 10. *% Ibid, 


\ 


ſeparating into different claſſes, the different profeſſions to 


cluded the labourers, another the artificers, the third wa : 
compoſed of the minifters of religion, and the military 


From Erechtheus to Theſeus, the hiſtory of Athens of. 
fers us nothing remarkable nor intereſting.” The age of 
Theſeus is that of the ancient heroes of Greece. This 
prince without doubt was one of the moſt famous and mot 
diſtinguiſhed of them; but it is not his exploits, but his ad- 
miniſtration, and the changes he made in the 8 4 
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with each other =, often even againſt their ſovereign x. 
The firſt uſe that Theſeus made of his authority, was to 
remedy this abuſe. Knowing how to join prudence with 
reſolation, he broke all the magiſtrates and all the par- 
ticular aſſemblies, of each diſtri =. He even cauſed all the 
halls where they held their councils, and the edifices where 
they adminiſtered juſtice, to be demoliſhed *. After this 
reform all the inhabitants of Attica were ſubjected to the 
juriſdiction of the magiſtracy of Athens. All political 
power and authority was centered in that capital . Thus 
when they were to take any general ref{olution, the inha- 
bitants of the country were obliged to leave their villages 
nud repair to Athens . The aſſemblies of the nation were 
only held in the city, which by that means became the 
centre of government, of which every one partook by an 
equal right who bore the name of Athenian. For the in- 
habitants of the country had the ſame right to vote as thoſe 
of the city; and in that ſenſe one may truly ſay that all 
the Athenians were really citizens of one and the ſame 
city 4. 

To enlarge and EONS the capital, Theſeus invited all 
the country-people to repair thither ©, offering them the 
{ame rights and the ſame privileges that were enjoyed by 
the citizens f ; but at the ſame time, leſt this croud of peo- 
ple gathered from all parts, ſhould bring confuſton and 
diſorder into his new eſtabliſhment, he thought proper to 
divide the inhabitants of Athens into three claſſes. We 
have already ſeen that anciently, under the reign of Erech- 
chens, they had divided the Athenians into four claſſes : 


* Plut. in Theſ. p. io. F. J Thucyd. I. 2. p. 110. * Ibid. 
* Plut. in Theſ. p. 11. A. 
d Thucyd. lecs cit.; Ifocrat. Encom. Helen. p. 312. ; Plut. loco cit. 
© Thucyd. 1. 2. p. 110. 4 Ifocrat. Encom. Helen. p. 312. 
© Ifocrat. Plut. loca cit. | 
t Plut. p. 11, It is for want of ſufficient reflection that moſt of the modern 
writers have advanced that Theſeus had tranſported all the people of Attica 
into Athens. It is true they might be deceived by Cicero, de leg. I. 2. n. 2. 
Diodorus, I. 4. p. 3-6. Strabo, I. 9. p. 629, who fay it expreſsly. But that 
notion is notjuſt. It is certain there remained inhabitants in the country to 
_ cultivate the grounds. Thucydides plainly ſays fo, I. 2. p. 198. Theſeus 
only made Athens the metropolis of Attica, 
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cuting the merit of great men. He was baniſhed from the 
very city he had raiſed . What is ſtil] more remarkable, 
is, that it was by way of oſtraciſm, which he bimſelf had 
eſtabliſhed «. 3 

I ſhall ſay nothing of the kings who poſſeſſed the throne 
of Athens after Theſeus. We will paſs on to Codrus, in 
whom ended the kingly government. An anſwer of the 
oracle determined this prince to ſacrifice himſelf for the 
ſafety of his kingdom. This was the occaſion of it. 

The return of the Heraclidz into Peloponneſus, of which 
I ſhall ſpeak immediately, had thrown that province into 
the greateſt trouble and confuſion. 'The inhabitants dri- 
ven from their ancient habitations, had been obliged to 
look for a retreat in different places. The Ionians, among 
others, had applied to the Athenians. Melanthus, who 
then reigned at Athens, had given them a retreat f. This 
new colony made Attica much more flouriſhing than ever. 
The Heraclidz ſaw with a jealous eye this increaſe of power: 
They declared war againſt the Athenians . Melanthus 
was then dead, and Codrus had ſucceeded him. It was 
formerly the cuftom never toundertake any expedition with- 
out firſt applying to the oracle. They therefore conſulted 


Wit, and the anſwer was, that the Heraclidz ſhould be con 
Equerors if they did not kill the King of the Athenians. In 


conſequence of this they publiſhed an expreſs order not to 
ouch the King of Athens. Codrus heard of this. The 
love which his people had for him made them keep a watch- 
ful guard upon him. To eſcape from the vigilance of his 
guards, he diſguiſes himſelf like a peaſant, enters into the 


nemp's camp, picks a quarrel with a ſoldier, and wounds 
m. The ſoldier falls upon him and kills him. The news 


? Diod. 1. 4. p. 356.; Plut. in Theſ. p. 15. 16. 

* Theophraſt. in polit. apud Suid. voce 'Apxn Exvpia, t. 1. p. 344. ; Euſeb. 
ron. 1. 2. p. 99.3 Syncell. p. 172. : Scholiaſt. Ariſtophan. in Pluto. 

It is true this opinion has its difficulties. See Scaliger. Animad. in Euſeb, 


+12. mem. p. 145. n 


: Codrus pro patria non timidus mori. Horat. carm. 1. 3. od. 19. 
Strabo, 1. 9. p.602.; Pauſ. I. 7. cap. 1. - 
Juſtin. I. 2.c. 6, ; Strab. 1. 9. p. G02. 
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was ſoon ſpread. Cadrus is known. The Heraclid ima. 
gining, — the anſwer of the oracle, that the Athenianz 
would be victorious, retired without giving battle «. 

After the death of Codrus, the Athenians would have 
given him 2 ſucceſſor. But not finding any to compare 
with him, they aboliſhed royalty. By this means the go. 


14 


vernment of Athens was changed from monarchical, to 


republican *. We vill ſpeak afterwards of the conſequences 
of chis revolution -. 1 


ARTICLE II. 


AR 6G © 8s. 


IJ Have before obſerved, that Argos was one of the moſt an. 
cient kingdoms of Greece. I have likewiſe ſaid tha 
the reigns of the firſt ſucceſſors of Inachus deſerved no at 
tention*. We therefore paſs them over in ſilence to come 
to Gelanor. He was the laſt of the race of the Inachide 
who enjoyed the crown. 
Gelanor had not reigned many months, before Danaus 
at the head of an Egyptian colony, came to diſpute the 
crown with him >. The people were choſen to determine 
their diſpute. Till that moment Danaus had had no cow 
merce with the Argives. Every thing ſeemed united in f- 
vour of Gelanor. Danaus was ſcarce known to the people 
over whom he would reign. Gelanor, on the contrary, vu 
the iſſue of the family which for a long time had been i 
poſſeſſon of rhe government, The motive which mal 
them prefer Danaus is very fingular. At the time that the 
both met to attend the deciſion of the people, a wolf fl 
upon an herd of cows which was paſſing under the walls of 


| * Juſtin. lee ar. Val, Max. 1. 5.c: 6. p.489.; Pant l. 7.c. 25 

uſtin. I. 2. c. .; Vell. Patercul. I. 1. c. 2.; Paufan. I. 4.c. 5. ſub fin. 
3. book 1. chap. 5. See part 1. bock 1. 
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the city. He attacked the bull who marched at their head 
and overthrew him. The Argives took this accident for 2 
deciſive augury. They thought that Gelanor was repreſent- 
ed by the bull, a tame animal, and Danaus by the wolf, 
a ſavage one. And on this principle they determined in 
| favour of Danaus «. 

As ſoon as he ſaw himſelf inveſted with ſovereign autho- 
rity, he thought of the means of preſerving it. With this 
view he built a citadel in the city of Argos 2. Danaus edu- 
cated in Egypt, where the arts were very flouriſhing, would 
impart them to his new ſubjects. He ſhewed them the way 
to meliorate their ſoil, and make it more fertile. This 

prince excelled all the kings who had preceded him; and 
that in ſo diſtinguiſhed a manner, that, in conſideration of 
it, the people changed the name which they had always 
borne, and did him the honour to adopt his f. 

To Danaus, ſucceeded Lynceus his ſon-in-law :; but 
there is nothing to be related of his reign, nor of thoſe of 
his ſucceſſors, till we come 10 Acriſius. It is in the reign 
of this prince that they place the arrival of Pelops in 
Greece ». | 
He was ſon of the famous Tantalus, King of Phrygia. 
A war with Ilus, ſon of Tros, the ſame who gave to 
Troy the name of Ilium, obliged Pelops to quit Afia, and 
do go into Greece with his ſiſter:. Their arrival in a very 

little time occaſioned great changes in the affairs of that 

part of Europe. Thucydides remarks, that Pelops eaſily ob- 
rained great credit in Greece, becauſe he brought there 
from Aſia riches unknown before that time to the natives 
of the country *. To which Plutarch adds, that the number 
of his children contributed to it as much as the greatneſs of 
his treaſures. For his daughters were married to the moſt 
powerful princes of Greece, and he found means to procure 
ſovereignties for each of his children 1. Pelops was more- 
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| * Pauf.1.2.c. 19. 4 $trabo, J. f. p. 570. 
| We ſhall fpeak of this in the article of arts. 


? Euripid. apud Strab. I. 8.p. 579. # Apollod. I. 2. p. 67.; Pauf. I. 2. c. 6. 
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over a ſteady and prudent prince, and knew how to con- 
quer molt of the people of Peloponneſus. He was even fo 
far honoured and reſpected, that they gave his name to all 
that peninſula. I ſhall have occaſion in the ſequel to ſpeak 
of the poſterity of Pelops. Let us return to Acriſius. 

No one is ignorant that the end of this prince was moſt 
unlucky. He loſt his life by the hand of Perſeus his grand- 
ſon. By his death, Perſeus found himſelf King of Argos. 
But the manner by which he aſcended the throne, gave 
him a diſtaſte to his kingdom. He condemned himſelf to 
quit his eountry, and engaged Megapentes king of Tyrin- 
thus, his couſin, to change his kingdom with him =. 

The kingdom of Argos loſt by the death of Acriſius almoſt 
all its glory. From Megapentes, who left his crown to 
Anaxagoras his fon, there is nothing certain in the ſuc- 
ceſſion of the kings of Argos. All that we know, is, that 
Cy larabis was the laſt of them. In the reign of this prince, 
Oreſtes, ſon of Agamemnon, ſeized on the kingdom of 
Argos *, and united it to that of Mycenz. 


ARTICLE m. 
MI CEN X. 


Thong gh the kingdom of Mycenæ be the leaſt ancient 

and the leaſt conſiderable in Greece; yet to leave no- 
thing to be wiſhed for relative to the ancient ſtare of 
that part of Europe, I ſhall examine its hiſtory, but that 
very briefly. What we have read of the exchange made 
between Perſeus and Megapentes, made me place here what 
I have to ſay on this ſubject. 

The kingdom of Mycenz owes its foundation to Per- 
ſeus . Tynnthes was the capital of that new kingdom 
which that prince had juſt acquired; but, for reaſons at pre- 


"ſent unknown, he reſolved to change his reſidence. *' As he 


m Apoltlod:). 2:p. 77.; Pauſ. I. 2. c. 16. Pauſ. ibid. c. 18. 
* Strabo, I. 8. p. 579. | 


looked 


f 
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looked for a proper place to build 2 new city, the hilt öf 
his ſword fell off. This accident appeared to him an hap- 
py preſage. He thought he there faw the will of the gods 
in a ſenſibie manner, and becauſe wins in Greek ſignified 
the hilt of a ſyord, he built a city there, and called it My- 
cenæ . Such were the motives by which they were com- 

- monly determined in theſe remote ages. 

Perſeus, a prince equally famous by his exploits and by his 
travels, is one of the moſt celebrated heroes of antiquity 1. 
But I believe I ſhall be diſpenſed with from entering into 
any detail of his actions. What hiſtory has tranſmitted to 
to us is ſo disfigyred by fabulous and —— ea relations, 
chat. one cannot tell what to make of them. I ſhall there- 
fore content giyſelf with juſt taking notice of his voyages in 

the article of navigation. 

The ſucceſſors of Perſeus were Maſtor, Electrion, Sthe- 
nelus, and Euryſtheus. | This laſt was grandſon of Pelops 
by his mother Nicippe ©, whom Sthenelus had married. No 

one is ignorant of the labour with which he loaded Hercules 
his couſin. The family of Perſeus ended in the perſon of 
Euryſtheus. Having made war in Attica, he periſhed there 
with all his children *. 
At his death the crown of Mycenæ paſſed into the family 
Jof Pelops. Upon going on his expedition againſt the Athe- 
nians, Euryſtheus had intruſted the government of his do- 
minions to his uncle Atreus, ſon of Pelops . Atreus was no 
WJ ſooner appriſed of the death of his nephew, and the defeat of 
his army, than availing himſelf of the conſternation which 
chat event had thrown his countries into, he ſeized on the 
chrone of Mycenæ. This prince is but too well known by 
be horrible conſequences of his implacable hatred of Thy- 
Weltes his elder brother. We know the cauſe of it. To re- 
enge himſelf of the diſhonour he believed he had received, 


* * 


P pauſ. I. 2. c. 16. 5 | 
. , Herod. 1. 2.p. 91.1. 7.n. 61. et 159. ; Apollod. 1. 2.; Hygin. fab. 64. ; Ovid. 
Act Þ 4. - om 
" Apollod. I. 2. p. 78. 79 | | 
"Thucyd.1.1.p.8.; Apollod. 1. 2. p. 122. : Diod. I. 4 P. 321+ 322. 
Thucyd. I. I. 5 29. ; Diod. 1. 4. p. 302. 


Atreus 


py father had been intimate with his own 


ſthus. Egyſthus revenged his father by ſlaying 
This death placed Thyeſtes on the throne of Mytenæ ». 4. 
gamemnon his nephew drove him ont »: but by the in. 


the crown *. 
of Oreſtes, who did not even ſpare his own mother v. 


fon I will lay the facts before the reader. I leave to lil 
 owndiſcernment the care of diſentangling the truth, fron 


28 Df Government. Book 1, 
Atreus made Thyeſtes eat his own children . This unh 
daughter Pelo. 
pia =. From this inceſt he had a ſon whom he called Egy, 


* Atreus, 


trigues of his wife Clytemneſtra, he himſelf ſome time af | ; 
terward fell beneath the ſtrokes of Egyſthus, who ſeized on if 
This ufurper in his turn periſhed by the hand 4 


The crime of Oreſtes did not go unpuniſhed. Withou MI 
ſpeaking of the remorſe of conſcience, meant by the 16 if 
venging furies with which the ancient tragedies have W 
preſented him tormented, he was accuſed before the peo. 
ple by Perilas, who, as couſin-german of Clyt 


emneſtr;, 
demanded vengeance for her death. Oreſtes was obligel 
to go to Athens to ſubmit himſelf to the judgment of ie 
Areopagus . *Tis one of the moſt famous that this tribund 
is faid to have given. Though fable has ſtrangely dia 
gured the circumſtances, it i certain that this judgmen 

was the epocha of a change of the utmoſt conſequence u 
the criminal proceedings of the Athenians. For this 16% 


what has been added to it by the taſte of an age too fondd 3 
the marvelous, I 

The Areopagus diſcuſſed the affair of Oreſtes with pre: 
artention They were divided in opinion at the beg F 
; but in the end the number of the judges who wen 
for condinalics Oreſtes, carried it by one vote over that 
who would have him acquitted. This unfortunate privy ] 
was going to be condemned; when Minerva joined her{"j 
ſay they, to the judges who were for pardoning, and 


| \ 
» Pauſ. I. 2. c. 18. ; Hygin. fab. 87.88. = 1dem, ibid. 2 1 
y Ibid.; Mad. . 2. v. 100. 2 Euripid. Iphig. act. 35. 1 
J ee 11. v. 408. &c.; Virgil. EXneid. I. yr. v. 2 
268.; Hygin. fab. 117.; Vell. Pater. I. 1. p. 2. A 
+ Marm. Arund. ep. 24.; Hypin. fab. 119. Pauſ. I. & c. 34. 
4 Id. I. 1. c. 28.; Marm. Arund. ep. 24. 


mat means made the votes equal. In conſequence, Ore- 
ſtes was acquitted of the accuſation + From that time, 
whenever there was an equality of voices, they decided in 
favour of the accuſed , by giving him what they call zhe 


ſuffrage of Minerva e. 


The reign of Oreſtes was glorious and flouriſhing. By 
his marriage with Hermione, daughter of Menelaus, he 
inherited the kingdom of Sparta >. I have already obſerved, 


that he united the crown of Mycenz to the kingdom ot 


Tiſamenes his ſon ſucceeded him a, and only wore the 
crown three years. It was in his reign that the kingdom 


of Myceng ended by the invaſion of the Heraclidz, who 


threw themſelves into Peloponneſus, made themſelves ma- 
ſters of it, and changed the form of government :. 


ARTICLE N. 
THEBES. 


Bors was the firſt country of Greece ſaid to be inha- 

bited; theſe people formerly called themſelves Ectenes, 
and reckoned Ogyges for their firſt ſovereign =. A violent 
plague having deſtroyed almoſt all the firſt colony, the 
Hyanthes and the Aonians entered Beotia, and ſettled 
there =. We are entirely ignorant of the events that hap- 
pened nll the time that Cadmus ſeized on it. 


* X\{chil. in Eumen. v. 743. & 749. 

r Ariſt. problem. ſeR. 29. prob. 13. Heſychins vace lon: . See alſo 
Meziriac, in ep. Ovid. t. 2. p. 271. ; Bianchiani. iſt. univ. p. 318. and the note 
on Marm. Oxon. p. 353. 

According to Varro, this cuſtom ſhould be yet more ancient than Oreſtes; 
he ſaysit took place in the judgment which the Areopagus gave between Mars 
and Neptune, on account of the murder of Halirothius. Apud. Auguſt. de 
wit. Dei, I. 8. c. 10. | | 

© In France the accuſed are treated yet more favourably. There muſt al- 
Ways be two voices majority for the moſt rigorous ſentence. So among eleven, 
for example, if there are ſix for an heavy puniſhment, and five for 2 lighter, 
ve five carry it againſt the fix, and the court paſſes the milder ſentence. 

; Hygin. fab. 121.; Pauſ. I. 3. c. 1. Art. 2. 

: PauC. Il. 2.c. 18. I Seeart.6. * Pauf.1,9.c. 5: 

Ib. See alſs Strab. I. 9. P. 615. 
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"The arrival of this prince is one of the moſt celebrated 

epochas of the Grecian hiſtory. It happened in the reign 
of AmphyQion ſecond king of Athens , 1519 years be. 
fore Chriſt. It is of very little conſequence to know whe. 
ther Cadmus was originally an Egyptian or Phenician; 
that is a point 1 ſhall not examine. It is ſufficient to knoy 
that he came from Phenicia into Greece. All authors agree 
in this. The motive of his voyage, according to ſome, 
was an order he received from the King his father, to go 
in ſearch of his ſiſter Europa whom the Greeks had ſtolen 
away r. After having been ſtopped by a tempeſt a tong time, 
he came into Beotia. His firſt care was to go and conſult 
the oracle of Delphos, to know in what country he might 
find Europa. 'The god, without anſwering his queſtion, 
bid him fix his abode at a place that ſhould be fhewn to 
him by an ox of a particular colour 2. On going out of 
the temple, Cadmus met one, which, after having led him 


a great way, laid down through wearineſs. Cadmus fixed 


himſelf in the very ſpot, and called it Beotia v. 

It was not without meeting with great reſiſtance from 
the inhabitants, that Cadmus was able to form his new e- 
ſtablimment. The Hyantes in particular oppoſed them 
greatly t. But a deciſive battle obliged them to abandon 
their country, and to look, for a retreat ſomewhere elſe. 
The Aonians, become wiſe by the example of their neigh- 
bours, voluntarily ſubmitted themſelves to the conqueror, 
who, on their becoming ſubje&s, permitted them to ſtay in 
their own country. From that time they. were ene and the 
ſame people with the Phenicians * This is the abridg- 


Marm. Oxon. ep. 7. 

? Eufſeb. Chron. I. 2. p. 79. 
According to an ancient tradition related by Athenacus; 1.14. p. 658. Cad- 
mus was only one of the principal officers of the King of Sidon. Seduced by the 
charms of Hermione or Harmione, a muſician in the court of that prince, he 
carried, her off, and conducted her into Boeotia. See upon this whole anecdote, 
le comment. du P. Calmet. ad Gen. c. 37. v. 36. Athenaeus took this from 
the third book of Euhemeres, a famous author, but much cried down by an- 
tiquity, and I believe very unjuſtly, as I will fully ſhew hereafter. 

4 Apollod. I. 3. p. 136.; Hygin. fab. 178.; Pauſ. I. 9. c. 12. 

N.. e. ta. lte. 5. * Ibid. 


ment 
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ment of the hiſtory of this colony, which fable has ſtrange- 
ly altered v. 
When Cadmus ſaw himſelf in peaceable poſſeſſion of the 
country, he built a fortreſs, according to the cuſtom of 
theſe firſt conquerors, which, from the name of its founder, 
was called Cadmeus =. As he wanted to increaſe the num- 
ber of his ſubjects, he firſt granted the favour of aſylums, 
and gave an abſolute ſecurity to all thoſe who would fly for 
refuge to him 7. Cadmus ſucceeded, and by this expedient 
made his city extremely populous. But he expoſed it at 
the ſame time to the jealouſy of his neighbours, in that he 
protected criminals from the puniſhment they deſerved. 
There are few colonies from whom the Greeks have drawn 
ſuch great advantages as from this of Cadmus. Greece is 
indebted to him for alphabetic writing, the art of culti- 
Voting the vine, and the forging and working of metals. I 
dall take a proper notice of all theſe particulars in the ſe- 
C quel of this work. 


Cadmus, after having reigned ſome time in Beotia, ſaw 


2 conſpiracy formed which deprived him of the throne. 
Forced to retire, he looked for an aſylum among the En- 
cheleans =. Theſe people being at that time at war with 
the Illyrians, had received an anſwer from the oracle, 
which promiſed them victory if they marched under 
the conduct of Cadmus. They believed this; and having 
effectively put that prince at their head, they defeated the 
= Iilyrians. In acknowledgment of the ſervice which Cad- 
mus had done them, they choſe him king. There he fi- 
niqhed his courſe. He died in that country a. 

The moment that Cadmus abandoned his riſing prirci- 
ality, Polydore his ſon aſcended the throne >. I ſhall 


See Apollod. I. 3. p. 136. ; Ovid. met. I. 3. int.; Palaephat. c. 6, ; Bannier, 

explicat. des fables, t. 6. p. 117. 

* Strab.1.9. p. 61 5.; Pauſ. 1 9. c. 5. 

Potter, Archaeolog. Gr. 1.2. c. 2. p. 213. 

Romulus availed himſelf of the ſame means to people Rome the more readily. 
Dion. Halic. I. 2. p. 88. ; T. Livius, I. 1. n. 8.; Strabo, I. 5. p. 352.; Plut. in 
Romulo, p. 22. E. 

Apollocl. I. 3. p. 143.; Strabo, 1. 7. p. 53.; Pauf 1. 9. c. 5. 

* Apollad. & Pau. loco cit. d 1bjd. 
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dwell no longer on the ſucceſſors of Cadmus. The family 


phes ſeem to have been the portion of his ſucceſſors. They f 


| effuſion of blood, to oblige the two kings themſelves u 


the King of Thebes ». 
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of that prince is but too well known by the ſhocking mii. 
fortunes that overwhelmed it. The moſt tragical cataſtro. 


continued to Xanthus the laſt King of Thebes. The man. if 
ner in which he periſhed, was the reaſon that the govern. 
ment changed its form, and became republican. 2 

A difference had ariſen between the Athenians and The. J 
bans about a city of which they diſputed the poſſeſſion, M 
The troops being in ſight of each other, the two armies re. 
flecting, that, in riſking a battle, there muſt be a great ma. 
ny killed on both ſides, they agreed then, to fave the 


decide the quarrel of the two ſtates. Timcetheus, King af 
Athens, refuſed the challenge, and reſigned his royalty, 
Melanthus, to whom they offered it, accepted it, and killed 


This event, joined to the misfortunes which ſeemel 
inſeparable from the perſons of their ſovereigns, gave the 
Thebans a diſſike to royalty : like the Athenians in thu 
particular, who, on the death of Codrus, changed likewile 
the form of their government. But this change aggrat-Þ 
dized the Athenians, whereas the Thebans, in loſing ther} 
kings, loſt all their reputation 2. Athens become a rep 
blic, carried its glory to the higheſt pitch it was capable} 
arriving at. Thebes, on the contrary, could only languil 
for a long time. It was more than ſeven hundred years be. 
fore it could ariſe from its obſcurity. At laſt it got out «i 
it by the reputation which the victories of Epaminondas an 
Pelopidas gave to their arms. This republic played but: 
ſhort ſcene, it is true, but a moſt brilliant one. But th 
is too foreign to our ſubject to dwell upon it. 4 


d Conon afud Phot. narrat. 29. p. 447. Strabo, I. 9. p. bo2. ; Pauf. 1.4 


c. 6b. ; Polyaen. ſtrat. I. 1. c. 19. ; Frontin. ſtrat. 1. 2. n. 41. ; Suidas, 90 
Arcbrepia, t. 2. p. 248. 


Pauf. l. 9. c. 6. 4 Pauſ. ibid.; Herod. I. 9. n. 85. J 
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ARTICLE V. 


LACED &A M 0 N. 


. 


JT is not with the origin of this city as with that of Athens. 
The beginning of Lacedæmon is abſolutely unknown. 
Its firſt years have been ſo obſcured, that even fable itſelf 
has not found ſufficient matter to embelliſh ir. I ſhall not 
therefore ſtop to examine the different traditions which, 
have been handed down to us about the origin of this peo. 
ple, of whom we are not at all inſtructed ©. We muſt 
without doubt attribute the cauſe of this to the contempt 
which at all times the Lacedzmonians had for letters *. 
Lelex is looked upon as the firſt who is {ſaid to have 
reigned over Laconia. Some ſay that he was an Egyptian a; 
F others, that he was originally of that couucry >. They 
place the beginning of his reign 1516 years before the 
Chriſtian æra. Of moſt of the kings who have poſſeſſed the 
throne from this prince to Oreſtes, we ſcarce know any 
ching but their names; we can no where find either the time 
What each prince reigned, or even the number of years 
which make up the ſum of their reigns. Beſides the little 
ve know of their actions, preſents nothing worthy of de- 
taining the reader. Yet we muſt except Oebalus, the eighth 
ing of Sparta from Lelex. 
This prince eſpouſed for his ſecond marriage Gorgopho- 
a, daughter of Perſeus. That princeſs was then widow 
f Perieres, King of Meſſina i. This is the firſt example 
e Grecian hiſtory gives us of 2 widow's marrying *. By 
his marriage he had Tyndarus 1. His father declared him 
eir to his dominions, and he enjoyed them ſome time. But 
4 Jebalus had had by Nicoſtrata, his firſt wife, a ſon called 
ME ppocoon =, This prince, affiiſted by the nobles of the 


: See Bochart, le Pp. Pezron. le Clerc, bibliotheque uni v. t. 6. 
Xian. var. hiſt. 1. 12. c. 50. e£ Pauſ. 1.1. c. 44. 
Id. 1.'3. init. i 1d. I. 4. c. 2. * Id. I. 2. c. 21- A. L 3. e. 1. 
” Meurf. de reg. Lac. c. 3. 4. . 


ty, declared war againſt Tyndarus », obliged him 9 


neſtra t. Authors are not agreed in what manner Caſtor 


known, than all the princes of Greece offered themlſelve: ; 


wy — — —— — — — 
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country, claimed the throne in virtue of his right of ſenioti. 


give up the crown, and go to Sparta . Tyndarus retired tg 
Theſtius, and married his daughter Leda, fo well know 
in fable by her amours with Jupiter . Hippocoon havin 
ſome time before drawn upon himſelf the wrath of Hercy. iſ 
les, that hero maſſacred him and all his children, and 
replaced Tyndarus upon the throne of Sparta 2. But he 
only ceded that crown to him on condition that he gave i 
up again to his deſcendents when they ſhould come and] 
demand it of him. 

Tyndarus had, by his marriage with Leda, two ſons twins, if 
Caſtor and Pollux, and two daughters, Helena and Clyten. 


and Pollux periſhed. However it was, Tyndarus afflictel 
for the untimely loſs of his two ſons, thought to repair i 
by chuſing a ſon-in-law worthy of his daughter, and cap: 
ble of governing his kingdom. His defign was no ſooner 


They reckoned there were twenty-three rivals who aſpirei 
to the hand of Helen *. This croud of competitors greatly ÞM 
embarraſſed Tyndarus. He feared leſt the choice that e 
ſhould make ſhould bring on him the enmity of thoſe wiv 

{nould be refuſed. Ulyfles, who was one of the number, the: 
gave marks of that artifice which has always appeared nM 
his conduct. He ſuggeſted to Tyndarus an expedient u 
get out of the difficulty without any diſagreeable conk- 


» Pauſ. I. 2. c. 18. p. 151. J. 3. c. 1. 4 
„ Apollod. I. 3. p. 173.; Diod l. 4- p. 278.; Strabo, 1. 10. p. 708. ; Paul. W 
3. C. 21. p. 263 | 3 


P Apollod. 1.3. p. 173. ; Hygin. fab. 77. ; Strabo, I. 10. p. 709. * 

* Apollod. I. 2. p. 114. 115.; Diod. I. 4. p. 278.; Pauſ. 1. 2. c. 18. p. 151. 
3. C. 15. P. 244. | \Þ 

© Diod. I. 4. p. 278.; Pauſ. p. 15r. 

© Apollod. I. 3. p. 174.; Hygin. fab. 78. 

* Apollod. 1.3. p. 175. | | t 

It maſt have been that in thoſe times the hopes of a crown ſurpaſſed u } 
other conſiderations; otherviſe the rape of Helen by Theſeus, had mat 
too much noiſe in Greece not to have cooled the ardor of the pretende's > 


eſpecially as ſhe was ſuſpected to have to Theſeus, Iphigenia, whom her 2" ji 
Clytemneſtra took care to bring up &5 if the had been ker own daughte By 
| PauſC. I. 2. c. 22. ; Auton. liberal. metam. c. 27. * ä 

quences 2 
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quences. He adviſed him to make all the lovers of Helen 
ſwear ſolemnly, that they would agree to the choice of that 
princeſs, and that they would all join themſelves to him 
whom ſhe had cholen, to defend him againſt any one who 
would diſpute her with him ». They all accept the propo- 
ſition, each flattering himſelf that the choice of Helen 
will fall upon him. She determined in favour of Menelaus, 
brother of Agamemnon *, who by that means became King 
of Sparta . Scarce had ſhe been three years with this 
prince, when ſhe was carried off by Paris, ſon of Priam. 
Every one knows that this rape occaſioned the war of 
Troy *, 

Before this event, Helen had had to Menelans a daugh- 
ter called Hermione . This princeſs, on marrying Oreſtes 
her coufin-german, brought as a dower to the prince the 
kingdom of Sparta d. It was under the reign of Tifamenes 
his fon, that the deſcendents of Hercules entered into Pelo- 
ponneſus, and made themſelves maſters of it eighty years 
after the taking of Troy. This event, one of the moſt 
conſiderable in the Grecian hiſtory, totally changed the 
face of that part of Europe, and brought upon it a dreadful, 
revolution. This was the occaſion of it. 


ARTICLE VL 


Tn Hunk 4 Ct 1D 2. 


PExsrus had had, by his marriage with Andromeda, Al- 
ceus, Sthenelus, Hilas, Maſtor, and Electrion e. Alceus 
having married Hippomene, daughter of Meneceus, had 


» Apolled. I. 3. p. 176.; Hygin. fab. 78.; Pauſ. 1. 3. c. 20. 
* Hygin. fab. 78. y Thid. 

_* Herodotus makes a very judicious reflection on this ſubject. The Aſia- 
tics, ſays he, look upon the taking away a mar's wife as a moſt unjuſt action; 
but they think none but fools would try to revenge thoſe that have been car- 

| _ = perſuaded that this could not have happened but with their own con- 
ent. I. 1. n. 4. | 
* Apollod. 1. 3. p. 176. d Pauſ. I. 3. c. r. : Hygin. fab. 122. 
* Apollol.1. 2. p. 77. 78.; Diod. I. 4. p. 254. 
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two children by. her, Amphytrion and his fifter Anaxo«, 
Electrion married his niece Anaxo, daughter of Alceus, 
and by that marriage had Alcmena ©, who afterwards be. 
2 the wife of Amphytrion, and was mother of Hercy. 

8. 

Electrion enjoyed the throne of Mycenæ after the death 
of Perſeus. Amphytrion ought naturally to have ſucceeded 
him. He was grandſon of Perſeus, and by his wife Alcme. 
na, he was the ſole heir of Electrion . But having 
had the misfortune involuntarily to kill his father-in-law, 
he was obliged to retire to Thebes :. Sthenelus, brother of 
Electrion, availing himſelf of the public hatred which this 
accident had drawn upon Amphytrion, ſeized on the realms 
of his fugitive nephew, and gave them to his ſon Euryſthe- 
us >, By this uſurpation Hercules was himſelf excluded 
from the crown of Mycenz. We know to what dangers 
Euryſtheus expoſed this hero, with a view to deſtroy him. 
He without doubt apprehended that he would undertake 
ſome time or other to dethrone him. Hercules at his death 
left many children. They were almoſt all brought up by 
the care of Ceix, king of Trachine i. Euryſtheus fearing 
that they fhould one day unite to take the crown from him, 
threatened Ceix, to declare war againſt him if he did not 
drive them from his court. The Heraclidæ terrified by 
theſe menaces, quitted Trachine. In vain they ſought an 
aſylum in moſt of the cities of Greece. They found none 
who would receive them. The Athenians were the only 
people who durſt give them a retreat . Euryſtheus would 
not ſuffer them to ſtay there. Determined to deſtroy them, 
he led againſt them a powerful army. The Heraclidz ſup- 
ported by the Athenians, and commanded by Iolaus, ne- 
phew of Hercules, by Hyllus his ſon, and by Theſeus, they 


4 Apollod. ibid. Id. ibid. f Ib. p. 79. 80. 

8 Id. p. 890. Pauſ. 1. 9. c. 11. b Apollod. I. 2. p. 80. 

i 1d. ibid. p. 122; Diod. 1. 4. p. 3Þ1.; Pauſ l. 1. c. 32. p. 79. 

* Appollod. Diod. Pauſ. locis cit.; Euripid. Heraclid. v. 19. H. 145. &c.; 
Iocrat. p. 129. 
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gave battle to Euryſtheus. They gained it. Euryſtheus 
loſt his life in it. 

This happy ſucceſs having drawn a great number of ſol- 
diers to the army of the Heraclidz, they took almoſt all 
the towns of Peloponneſus =. But a violent plague having 
afflicted that province, they conſulted the oracle upon it. 
They were informed, that having entered the country too 
ſoon; they could not make the plague to ceaſe but by reti- 
ing. They obeyed, and abandoned Peloponneſus -. 

The oracle, according to cuſtom, explained itſelf obſcure- 
ly as to the time that ſhould elapſe before the Heraclidæ 
ouzht to make a new attempt. So Hyllus, their chief, who 
thought he had diſcovered the meaning, returned to Pelo- 
ponneſus at the end of three years . Atreus who then reign- 
ed at Mycenz, aſſembled all his troops, ſtrengthened him- 
ſelf by alliances, and advanced to diſpute the paſſage with 
the enemy ». The armies being in ſight of each other, Hyl- 
lus remonſtrated that it would not be ſo well to expoſe the 
two parties to the chance of a general battle. He therefore 
propoſed to Atreus and the other chiefs, to chuſe among 
them a champion, and he offered to fight him, on condition 
that the event of their combat ſhould determine that of the 
war. The offer was accepted. They came to this agreement, 
that if Hyllus was victor, the Heraclidz ſhould enter into 
their father's poſſeſſions; but if he was conquered, neither 
he nor any belonging to him ſhould return into Peloponneſus 
for an hundred years +» Echemus, King of Tegeates, on 
the fide of the allies, accepted the challenge of Hyllus, and 
flew him. The Heraclidz, according to treaty, withdrew 
their troops, and abſtained from all acts of hoſtility -. 


1 Apollod. Diod. Iocis cit.; Strab 1. 8. p. 579. 

= Apollod. et Diod. locis cit. * Apollod. I. 2. p. 122. 123. 

Id. ibid. p. 123. 124. The god had ordered them to wait for the third 
Fruit ; Hyllus believing that that expreſſion meant three harveſts, returned in- 
to Peloponneſus at the end of three years; whereas, according to the intention 


2 oracle, he ought to have underſtood by the third fruit, the third genera- 
? Diod. 1. 4. p. 302. 


* Herod. I. 9. n. 26. ; Diod. I. 4. p. 292. He is miſtaken in fixing this t 
only fifty years. ; * P * 


* Diod. 1. 4. p. 302.; Pau. I. 2. c. 41. He is miſtaken in placing this event 
2 the reign of Oreſtes. 
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They kept their word; but W the term they had a. 
greed upon was expired, Temenes, @hreſphontes, and Ari. 
ſtodemus, deſcendents of Hercules by Hyllus e, made a laſt 
pulh to make themſelves maſters of Peloponneſus. This laſt 
trial ſucceeded better than the preceding. After having 
equipped a fleet at NaupaQtus *, the Heraclidz, accor. 
ding to cuſtom, conſulted the oracle upon the ſucceſs of 
their enterpriſe. The anſwer was, that they ought to 
take three eyes for the guides of their expedition v. As they 
endeavoured to find the ſenſe of theſe words, there happen- 
ed a one-eyed man to ride by on a mule. He was an Ætoli- 
an, called Oxylus. Perſuaded that he was the guide deſign- 
ed by the oracle, the Heraclidz joined him in their enter. 
priſe, and promiſed him Elis for his ſhare =. 

The Achaians and Ionians then poſſeſſed the greateſt part 
of Peloponneſus :. Tiſamenes, ſon of Oreſtes, reigned over 
Argos, Mycenæ, and Lacedzmon. He took up arms, but was 
defeated, and periſhed in the battle that was fought *. The 
Heraclidz took Argos, Mycenz, and Lacedæmon. They di- 
vided theſe three cities among them. They had their poſ- 
ſeſſions by lot . Temenes had Argos. Lacedæmon fell to 
the children of Ariſtodemus, who died during the courſe of 
the expedition. Mycenæ fell to Creſphontes v. Oxylus had 
Elis, as they had promiſed him. He was not fo eaſily ſet- 
tled in it as they had flatrered themſelves. Dius, who was 
the poſſeſſor, diſputed it with him. According to the cuſtom ij 
of thoſe times , inſtead of expoſing all their troops to the 
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f Pauſ. 1. 2. c. 18. 

t Apollod. I. 2. p. 124.; Panſ. I. 5. c. 3. While they were preparing this 
fleet, Ari ſtodemus died. He left two children who ſuccecded to his rights. 
Apollod. ſupra; Pauſ. I. 4. c. 3. 

u Apollod. I. 2. p. 125.; pauſ. 1. 5. C. 3. * Apollod. Pauſ. locis cit. 

.Y Theſe people had their names from Acheus and Ion, ſons of Xuthus, 
Re of Helen, and great. grandſons of Deucalion. 

*pollad. loco cit. Pauſ. 1. 2. c. 18. only ye that this prince was obliz ged 
to retire with his children. 


Apollod. I. 2. p. 125. 126.; Pauſ. I. 4. c. 3. The original of this treaty re- 
maine! in the time of Tiberius. Tacit. Annal. I. 4. n. 43. 
v Plato de leg. I. 3. p. 8:8. ; Apollod. I. 2. p. 126.; Pauſ. I. 2. c. 18. J. 4. c. 3. 
© Strabol. 8. p. 548. 
1K 
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riſk of a battle, they agreed to chuſe an Etolian and an E- 
lean, who, by ſingle combat, ſhould terminate the quarrel 
of the two pretenders. The Etolian got the victory; ſo 
Oxylus was acknowledged King . 

It was thus that Peloponneſus went from the family of Pe- 
lops to the deſcendents of Hercules. That part of Greece 
was not the only one that felt the effects of this revolu- 
tion . The reſt of the countries ſuffered almoſt as much 
from the conſequences of this event. The people who 
were firſt attacked, threw themſelves upon their neighbours : 
theſe here reciprocally carried deſolation into the countries 
whoſe vicinity made them moſt convenient to them. The 
ſtrongeſt drove out the weakeſt. Like the waves of an agi- 
tated ſea, this people, ſo to ſpeak, flowed back one upon 
another. The Achaians were the firſt upon whom the ſtorm 
fell. Forced to quit their country, they threw themſelves up- 
on the Ionians, whom they obliged to quit theirs. Theſe laſt 
had recourſe to Melanthus, who had juſt aſcended the throne 
of Athens. Touched with the misfortunes of his ancient 
countrymen, this prince gave them a retreat in his king- 
dom f. | 

The return of the Heraclidz into Peloponneſus is one of 
the moſt remarkable epochs of the Grecian hiſtory. The 
conſequences were fatal to the whole nation, as I {hall ſhew, 
when I come to {peak of the ſtate of arts and ſciences in 
Greece during the courſe of the ages we are going over. 


b 


AT IC1H, . 


Obſervations on the ancient government of Greece. 


E have ſeen from the expoſure I have made of the be- 
ginnings of the Grecian hiſtory, that the monarchical 
government was the firſt that took place among theſe people. 
This is a truth acknowledged by all the writers of antiqui- 


© Strabo, ib. Pau. I. 5. c. 4. init. 
Id. I. 2. c. 13. init.; Herod. I. 2. n. 171. ; Diod. fragm. l. 6.; Apud Syncell. 
p. 179. ; Strabo. 1.9. p. 622, # Strab. 1.9. p. 6o2.; Pauſ. I. 7. C. l. | 
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than their territories. The affair of Hypermneſtra, daugh- 
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ty s. Theſe famous republics, Athens, Thebes, Corinth, 
&c. were not formed but till pretty late. Let us examine 
what were the rights, the power, the offices, and authority 
of the firſt ſovereigus of Greece. We ſhall ſee by the details 
we are going to make, how ſhapeleſs and rude the ancient 
government of theſe people was. 

One ought to apply to the firſt kings of Greece, what 
have ſaid of the firſt ſovereigns of Aſia. They were very 
diſtant from the idea we now join to the name of king, 
The extent of their dominions, their domains, and their ſe 
power, in no reſpe@ anſwered to the title they bore; 2 
ſmall city, a town, a few leagues of ground, were honoured 
with the name of kingdom. There were not then any con- 
{iderable cities in Greece. The greateſt part of the inhabi- 
tants lived in the country v. Thus when the hiſtory of thoſe Ml 
times ſpeaks of great monarchies, and of powerful kings, 
we ought always to underſtand it in compariſon of the neigh- 
bouring ſtates. Argolide which formed the kingdom of A. 
gamemnon, was only a very ſmall province. There are in 


a fi. ot wy ac. © wy 


France many eſtates more conſiderable, by the demeſns - te 
that depend upon them, than this kingdom ſo boaſted of in WF © 
Grecian antiquity. * 


The power of thoſe kings was not much more extenſive 


ter of Danaus, proves how very bounded was the authority 
of the Grecian ſovereigns. ; 

Danaus was provoked at his daughter, becauſe ſhe had not 
executed an order he had given her to ſtab her huſband the 
firſt night of their marriage. He durſt not puniſh her by his 
own authority. He cited her before the people, as guilty of 
diſobedience : Hypermneſtra was not only acquitted of the 
accuſation, but was even honoured by the Argives, by be- 
ing made prieſteſs of Juno their principal divinity i. 


c Arilt. polit. I. 1. c. 19. ; Dionyſ. Halicarn. I. 5. p. 336. ; Strabo, I. 7. p. 406. 

d Thucyd. 1. 1. p. it. lin. 70. 

i Pauf. l. 2. c. 19. ; Euſeb. Chron. I. 2. n. 582. It ſeems in theſe times that 
the King did not name the high prieſteſſes ; but that they were elected b) 
the people. See Iliad. 1. 6. v. 3c, W 9 
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We likewiſe know that the kings of Attica, fo far from 
having ſovereign authority, were often expoſed to the ca- 
prices and violences of their people. It was not uncommon 
to ſee them take up arms againſt their prince, and often to 
declare war againſt him. The will of the kings was not their 
rule. They governed themſelves according to their own 
wills,, and often came to blows with each other *. They 
did not apply to the King but when the common danger 
obliged them to aſſemble : then indeed they ſubmitted them- 
ſelves to his conduct i. 
What Homer tells us of the form of government of the 
kingdom of Ithaca, of that of the Pheacians =, and of ſome 
others, may ſerve as a rule to judge of the reſt of the ſtates 
of Greece. We ought only to look upon the firſt ſovereigns 
of this country, as chiefs of a kind of republic, where all the 
affairs were decided by a plurality of voices. The ancient 
government of the Greeks was, properly ſpeaking, a med- 
ley, a compound of monarchy, oligarchy, and democracy =. 
The grandees had great authority, and enjoyed very ex- 
tenſive privileges. In Homer, Alcinous, King of the Phea- 
cians, ſpeaking to the great men of the ſtate, ſ*ys in plain 
terms, There are twelve chiefs who command a people, 
« and Jam the thirteenth *.” When Theſeus would make 
Athens the centre of the authority of the whole government, 
and bring under its juriſdiction all the cities and towns of 
Attica, he found great oppoſition from the rich and moſt 
powerful of his kingdom, who were afraid of being ſtript of 
the beſt part of their authority v. 
The people had likewiſe their rights. They held public 


© Plut. in Thef. p. 10. F. I Thucyd. I. 2. p. 107. 108. 

= Though, for reaſons I ſhall give in another place, I think we ought to look 

won the iſle of the Pheacians as belonging to Aſia, rather than Europe; yet 
fading great conformity between the government of theſe people and that of 

the Greeks, I thought I could ſtrengthen the article I am at preſent treating 

of by examples drawn from the Pheacians. 

. * Ariſt. polit. I. 3. c. 14.; Dion. Halic. I. 5. p. 337. 

* Odyff. I. 8. v. 390. Theſe twelve chiefs, or princes were ſomething liK e, 

what the twelve peers of France were formerly. 

? Plut. in Theſ. p. 11. 
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aſſemblies to deliberate on affairs of ſtate. The kings de: 
termined nothing of themſelves. They had 2 council compo. 
{ed of the principal perſons of the nation « : they there propo. 
ſed what they judged proper. If their project was approved of, 
they put it in execution after having declared it to the af. 
ſembly of the people. This is what Ariſtotle explains ve- 
ry diſtinctly: It is eaſy to remark,” ſays he, © by the an. 
te cient forms of government very exactly copied and written 
«© by Homer, that the kings propoſed to the people what 
« had been reſolved in council.“ We ſhall again have oc. 
caſion to return to this ſubject, when we ſpeak of the mili. 
tary diſcipline of theſe ancient times *. 

Beſides, the people lived in very great liberty, and almoſt 
in independence, without any obligation of obeying the ſove. 
reign, if he propoſed what they thought was unjuſt or con- 
trary tothe laws of the ſtate, to the received cuſtoms, or the 


intereſts of particulars. The conſtitution of government 2. 


mong the ancient inhabitants of Germany, was perfectly con- 
formable to that of ancient Greece, and conſequently as 
defectiv e. 

It appears further that it was the people who diſpoſed 


of dignities. In the Odyſſee, Ulyſſes addreſſing his ſpeech ill 


to the Queen of the Fheacians, ſays to her: Great Queen, 


* come to embrace your knees, thoſe of the King, and thoſe 
of all thoſe princes who are ſeated at your table. May the 
«« gods grant them the favour of leaving to their children 
after them the riches and honours which the people have 
heaped upon them.“ The power of the firſt kings of 
Greece was then extremely limited; their title amounted to 
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a ody I. 8. init. 


r IIiad. I. 2. v. 53.; Odyſſ. I. 3. v. 127.; Euſtath. ad Ii ad. I. 1. v. 144. We I 


muſt take care to di tinguiſh aſſemblies from councils ; they were two very dt 


f-rent things. Aſſemblies," Ayopat, were general, all the people had a right to J b 
be there. Councils, Buxat, were particular aſſemblies compoſed of choſen ; 


er ſons. 
In moral. J. 3. c. 5. t. 2 p. 32. See alſo Dion. Halic. I. 2. p. 86. 


t Book 5. chap. 3. Our ancient feudal government is exactly like the $ 
government of Greece in the heroic times. They knew no more then in 00% Bl 


country than the other : barbariſm reigned equally. 
* Tacit. de mor. Germ. c. 11. 
* L. 7. v. 146. &c. 
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little more than a ſort of pre-eminence over the othercitizens 
of the ſtate. Here is the whole amount of their prerogatives. 

They had a right to aſſemble the people each in their own 
diſtrict. They voted firſt, heard the complaints, and de- 
termined the differences which happened among their ſub- 
jects 7. Bur the principal office of theſe kings, and that 
in which truly conſiſted the prerogatives of their dignity, 
was the command of the troops in time of war, and the ſu- 
perintendance of religion. They preſided at facrifices, pu- 
blic games, and holy combats :. In Homer, the kings 
always did the office of ſacrificators. The Greeks were ſo 
thoroughly convinced that the high prieſthood could not be 
exerciſed but by their kings, that even in the cities that 
changed their monarchical government to republican, he 
who preſided over the myſteries and affairs of religion, had 
the title of king, and his wife that of queen . It was the 
ſame thing among the Romans; in ſpite of the averſion 
and contempt which theſe haughty republicans kept up for 
whatever bore the name of king, yet they had at Rome a 
king of the {ſacrifices v. 

The revenue of the kings was of the ſame nature as that 
of private perſons. It conſiſted in lands, woods, and above 
all in flocks e. The only difference between kings and pri- 
vate perſons was, that the kings had theſe things 1n larger 
quantities. The people even ſhewed their gratitude in no 
other way but by making them preſents of this kind *. The 
Athenians, to reward Theſeus for the ſervices he had done 
them, gave him a certain quantity of land and incloſures . 
Indeed it was the cuſtom in thoſe remote times, for the 
people to ſhew their eſteem and gratitude for theirprinces by 


Ari ſt. polit. 1. 3. c. 14. p- 357. B.; Thid. c. 15. init. 
* Ariſt. ibid.; Demoſth. in Neaeram. p. 873. ; Strabo, I. 1. p. 43. I. 14. p. 
938. ; Plut. t. 2. p. 20. C. 
* Demoſth. loco cit.; Pollux. 1.8. c. 9. ſeem. 96.; Heraclid. in Polit. 
v Cicero de divin. I. 1. n. .; Dion. Halicarn. I. 5. p. 278. 
he 1 4 I. 14. v. 98. &c.; Pauſ. I. 4. c. 36.; See Meziriac in ep. Ovid. t. 
* Mad. I. 6. v. 194. J. 9. v. 573. 
* Plut. in Theſ. p. 10. E. The people in this reſpect treated heroes like the 
dode, for the gods had lands conſecrated to them. 
preſents. 
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preſents. For this reaſon it is, that the ſcripture often 
ſpeaks of the preſents which the princes received from their 
ſubjects . It was alſo an ancient cuſtom among the Ro. 
mans, to give as a reward a certain quantity of lands c, 
Independently of their particular demeſns, theſe princes 
levied ſubſidies on their people». On ſome occaſions they 
even impoſed new taxes. It was likewiſe uſual to exact tri. 
butes from conquered people x. I; appears that theſe laſſ tri 
butes were paid in kind 1. | : 
For the reſt the riches of theſe firſt ſovereigns could not be! 
very conſiderable; it is ſufficient, to be convinced of this, to 
conſider, that Greece, in the heroic times, was without trade, 
without arts, without navigation, deſtitute, in a word, of 
all the reſources which procure abundance and riches to a 
country =, OD 
It is true, hiſtory ſpeaks of one Minyas, King of the Phle. 
gians, whoſe revenues were ſo conſiderable, that he ſurpaſſed 
all his predeceſſors in riches. They add, that he was the firſt 
King of Greece who built an edifice on purpoſe to depoſite 
his treaſures». This prince might reign about 1300 years 
before Chriſt ; 50 before the expedition of the Argonauts 
They have likewiſe boaſted of the riches of Athamas, 
King of Orchomene. Arhamas was grandſon of Deucalion, 
and ſon-in-law of Cadmus . I will not diſpute theſe facts, 
but ſhall only ſay, that we ought to underſtand them with 
proper reſtrictions. Minyas and Athamas might be looked Wl 
upon as very rich, comparatively with the other kings of | 
Greece their cotemporaries. But as theſe ſovereigns were 
not then opulent, it follows that we ought not to apply to 


f 1 Kings c. 10. v. 25. 

8 Plin. 1. 18. ſect. 3. init. See likewiſe Tacit. de mor. Germ. c. 15. 

b Jad. 1.9. v. 156. + Odyſſ. I. 13. v. 14. 15. 

& Apollod. I. 2. p. 85. ; Diod. I. 4. p. 255- ; Paul. I. 9. c. 37. init. 

1 Plut. t. 2. p. 294. D. c 

w See Thucyd. I. I. n. 11.; Herod. I. 8. n. 137. I ſhall have an opportu- 
nity of examining this more particularly when I come to ſpeak of the ſtate of 
arts and commerce of the Greeks, in the 2ges we are at preſent employed 
about. Book 4. 

» Pauf. I. 9. c. 36. 

* See Mezriac. in ep. Ovid. t. 2. p. 56. &c. 

» Apollod. I. I. p. 31. ; Hygin. fab. 139. 
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Book J. 
the riches of Minyas and Athamas the idea we at this time 
annex to theſe expreſſions. es 

I have taken care to remark in 
that in Egypt and Aſia the throne was hereditary :. The 
ſame maxim prevailed in Greece. The ſceptre paſſed from 


the firſt part of this work, 


father to ſon , and commonly to the eldeſt r. Superſtition 
alone had ſometimes the power to make them reject the pre- 
ſumptive heir. This appears by the diſcourſe which Homer 
makes Telemachus hold with Neſtor, who demands of that 
young prince, whether the people had taken an averſion to 
him in conſequence of ſome anſwer of the oracle *. If then 
we except ſome particular circumſtances , the order of the 
crowns paſſing from the father to the ſon, ſeems to have 
been conſtantly and generally followed. We need only caſt 
our eyes on the Grecian hiſtory to be convinced of this 
truth. 

I think I ought not to finiſh this article without ſpeaking 
of oracles, and the influence which they had on the conduct 
of the people. The queſtion of Neſtor to Telemachus, 
which I have juſt now mentioned, brings us naturally to it. 
We ſhould never have done were we to cite all the ex- 
amples which ancient hiſtory affords of the power and effect 
of oracles. We may find traces ſufficiently plain in the ſhort 
account I have given of the principal events that happened 
in Greece, during the ages that we are at preſent running 
over. Theſe facts ſhew us to what a degree the Greeks 
were then blinded with that ſuperſtition. It will ſuffice to 
ſay, that nothing was done without the advice of the oracles. 
They conſulted them not only for great enterpriſes, but 
even in private affairs. Were they to make war or peace, 
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Odyſſ. I. 1. v. 387. 1. 16. v. 4or.; Ariſt. poli t. 1. 3. c. 14. p. 357. A.; Thucyd. 
J. t. p. 42. lin. 71. The genealogy which Homer makes of the ſceptre of Aga- 
memnon, IIiad. I. 2. v. 46. & 1or. is alone ſufficient to prove that the crown 

; Was hereditary among the Greeks ; but this fact is elſewhere eſtabliſhed by 

a 1 of paſſages of the ſame poet. 

Apollod. J. 3. p. 202.; Diod. I. 5. p. 376. lin. 96. J. 6. fragm. ; Apud. 
Syncell. p. 179. C. f 


| Odyſ. 1. 3. v. 215. See alſo J. 16. v. 96. & Euſtath. p. 1464. lin. 25. 
See art. 2. & 3. 
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to found 2 new city, avert ſome calamity, eſtabliſh ney 
laws, reform ancient ones, change the conſtitution of the 
ſtare, they had recourſe tothe oracle. Its anfwer was the ſu. 
preme- authority which determined and influenced the 
people. If a private perſon wanted to marry, undertake x 
voyage, had he an important affair in hand, was attacked 
with'a dangerous diſtemper, he went and conſulted the o- 
racle. In a word, nothing more generally influenced the con. 
duct of the ancient people of Greece =. *Tis to the oracle: 
that we muſt aſcribe moſt of the great events we read of in iſ 
the firſt ages in the Greek hiſtory ; events, for the moſt part, 
ſingular, unexpected, and of which we find no example in 
the latter ages. We ſee among thoſe of which we are nov i 
ſpeaking, revolutions and ſudden changes, which can nei. 
ther be attributed to policy nor the force of arms. From iſ 
whence then did they ſpring? From oracles. They even d- 
rected the manner of bringing about theſe events. They i 
threw that uncertainty. on them which we always look on iſ 
with aſtoniſnument. We ought alſo to aſcribe to oracles the | 
new ſorts of worſhip which we know to have been introduced 
at different times into Greece, | I 
All theſe movements ſprung from a principle unknown to 
us at preſent. In this conſiſts the moſt eſſential and moſt 
remarkable difference of the genius of former nations, and 
thoſe of this time. At this day among the people of Eu 
rope, policy and the force of arms are the only means am- 
bition can employ. We very ſeldom ſee ſuperſtition ſe- 
duce the minds to ſuch a pitch as to occaſion revolutions; 
but in the times I mention, it was always this ſeduction that 
occaſioned revolutions, and decided the fate of empires. And 
what means did they uſe to effect this ſeduction? ? The 


oracles. 
If we wanted evidences to prove the rudeneſs, and igno- 


rance of the Greeks in the heroic times, their credulity, 
and their reſpe& for oracles, are proofs more than ſufficient 
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to demonſtrate that truth. This ſpecies of ſuperſtition has 


no force er empire but proportionally to the groſs ignorance 
of the people: witneſs the ſavages, who do not undertake 


any thing till they have previouſly conſulted their divines 
and their oracles. | | 


ARTICLE VII. 
Of the ancient cuſtoms and firſt laws of Greece. 


BEfore we enter on the ſubject, it is proper to recapitu- 

late ſummarily what I have ſaid in the firſt part of this 
work, of the origin and diſtinction of laws. I have ſhewn 
that, originally, the people were governed by cuſtoms, 
which, by length of time and long uſage, acquired the 
force of laws. We have called theſe ſorts of laws, na- 
tural lavis, I have faid afterwards, that to make up for 
the little extent and preciſion of theſe natural laws, the 


firſt kings had made different regulations, to which we 


ed theſe poſitive laws into two claſſes; into political laws, 
and ctvil laws. The reader cannot have forgot, that un- 


ſtate. Such are the laws on the obligations of marriage; 
ble penal laws, thoſe which preſcribe the form and ceremo- 
nies of public worſhip, &c. I have included under the 
name of civil laws, all thoſe eſtabliſhed to regulate the par- 
ticular intereſts of the different members of the ſociety. 
Such are the laws concerning ſales, commerce, contracts, 
Sc. I have ſaid alſo, that the inſtitution of political laws 
Was prior to the inſtitution of civil laws. We ſhall diſcover 


Wh preſs of the laws of Greece, the truth of all theſe propo- 
ions. | 

We know of no poſitive laws in Greece more ancient 
Vol. II. H than 


have given the name of poſitive laws. I have diſtinguiſh- 


der the name of political laws, I have compriſed all the 
rules which relate to the ſupporting the civil government... 
of the ſociety, and properly form the conſtitution of the 
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conclude, that, till that time, the greateſt part of the i 
Greeks knew no other laws but thoſe tacit conventions, . 


\ 


3 Of Government, Book l. 
than thoſe of the Athenians. They were indebted for 
them to Cecrops, who aſcended the throne about 156, 
years before Chriſt. It is true, before this prince, Pho. 
neus had given ſome laws to the inhabitants of the Argolide, 
But there are none of them preſerved. Beſides, it does ng 
appear, that the other people of Greece have ever borroy. 
ed any thing from the Argtyes; whereas the laws of 4, 
thens have been adopted, not only in almoſt all the citig 
of Greece, but even in the greateſt part of Europe v. 

We mult then fix the epoch of the eftabliſhment of poſitive 
Jaws in Greece to the year 1592 before the Chriſtian Xn, 


the time of the arrival of Cecrops in Attica. But it ö 


not natural to ſuppoſe, that till the time - of this prince, 
Greece was without any kind of law. We ought then 


which I have affirmed to have been the baſis and found 
tion of all TORE, and which I have called naturd 
Su. 0! . 

Having given 2 particular account of the rules eftabliſhet i 
by Cecrops, in the article of Athens; the reader may har 


obſerved, that all theſe regulations are only political inſt. 


tutions; as the inſtitution of marriage, the ceremonies «il 
religion, thoſe of funerals, and the eſtabliſhment of tribe 
nals to judge of crimes and offences. There is no mes. 
tion made of agy ordinance which one can range in the 
claſs of civil laws. We ought not to be ſurpriſed at this 
The Athenians, like all the other people of Greece, ha 
not yet applied themſelves to agriculture, the practice 
which was not well eftabliſhed in that part of Europe, til 
towards the reign of Erechtheus, about 170 years afte 
Cecrops*. It is at this ra we ought to fix the know 


ledge and eſtabliſhment of civil laws among the Greeks 


y Adſunt Athenienſes, unde humanitas, doCtrina, rcligig, fruges, jura, leg 
ortae, atque in omnes terras diſtributae putantur. Cicero pro L. Flac Bl 
A. 26. t. 5. p..201. ; Lucretius, I. 6. int.: Macrob. fat. I. 3, c. 12. p. 413- 

2 See part 1. book 1. „ Marm. Oxon. cp. 1a. 

See what I have ſaid on this ſubie&; part 1. bock f. 
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Here is, then, in a few words, a faithful account of the 
origin and progreſs of the laws of Greece. But it muſt 
be obſerved, that in the detail we are going to enter up- 
on, I ſhall follow the order of the matters, rather than 
ſtrict chronology, which would too much interrupt the 
ſeries and connection of objects; yet I ſhall make men- 
tion of no laws whoſe eſtabliſhment does not relate to 
the ages we are now examining. 

The ſtate of barbariſm into which Greece was plunged 
before the arrival of the different colonies which came 
from Egypt and Phœnicia to ſettle there, permitted the 
inhabitants to hve in great liberty in their commerce with 
women. The engagements and bonds of conjugal union 
were totally unknown to them. Cecrops was the fuſt 
who drew them from this diforder; he convinced them 
that marriage was the foundation and ſupport of fociety. 
He eſtabliſmed the union of one with one . 
prince the Greeks ſubjected themſelves inviolably to that 
law. They even conceived ſo high an idea of the conju- 
gal union, that there paſſed above two centuries, before 
the widows durſt marry again: a proof that they looked 
upon theſe ſecond marriages to be contrary to good mo- 
rals, is, that hiſtory has tranſmitted the name of her who 
firſt entered on a ſecond marriage. It was Gorgophona, 
daughter of Perſeus and Andromeda, who pave the exam- 
ple. This princeſs having firſt eſpouſed Perieres, King of 
the Meſſenians, and having ſurvived that prince, ſhe married 
Sparta . Oecbalus reigned about 
1348 years before Chriſt. They fix the epocha of Cecrops 
1582 years before it. Thus, for the ſpace of 234 years, 
the Greek hiſtory does not furniſh one example of a widow 
who was remarried ; and, till Gorgophona, it was a cuſtom 
which they looked upon as inviolable, that every woman 
ho loft her huſband ſhould paſs the reſt of her days in 
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In all appearance, the example of Gorgophona was not 
long of being followed: yet it appears, that, in the heroie 
times, the widows who remarried, offended againſt de. 
cency. This is what one may fairly conclude, from the 
different words which Homer puts into the mouth of Pe. 
nelope. The diſcourſe which Ulyſſes had with that prin. 
ceſs, the moment of his departure for Troy, is {till more 
poſitive ; he ſays to her, That he does not know whe. 
ce ther he ſhould eſcape from the dangers of that war, 
% and, if he ſhould periſh there, ſhe ſhould chuſe, x 
« huſband, the prince who appeared moſt worthy of her'» i 
It is true, Virgil makes Dido {peak quite another language. 
There is a perpetual combat in the heart of that unforty i 
nate Queen, between the liking ſhe has taken for Znex, if 
and the remorſe of entering on a ſecond marriage. She 
repreſents this action, as an offence againſt her honour, 
But Virgil would not have made Dido ſpeak thus, but inf 
compliance with the manner of thinking of the Roman i 
with whom ſecond marriages, though permitted, were di 
honourable . 3 4 

Heſiod gives us reaſon to think, that anciently it vn 
the cuſtom in Greece, not to marry the young men ul 
they were thirty, and the girls till they were fifteen: 
Preſages determined the moment in which the marriage 
ought to be ſolemnized. To this they paid great ater 
-tion*, There is great reaſon to believe, that in the ea 
leſt times, they determined nothing relating to the dil 

grees of conſanguinity : except the union of fathers ai 
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Odyſſ 1. 18. v. 258. &c. 

 Xneid l. 4. v. 19. 25. -- 54. 

Huic uni forſan potui ſuccumbere culpae, 

Vel pater omnipotens. -------- 

Ante, pudor, quam te violem, aut tua jura reſolvam. 
-------- Solvitque pudorem, &c. | 

"ot Max. I. 2. c. I. n. 3.; Martial 6- epig- 7-; Quintil. declam- PM 

i Opera & dies, v. 696, &c. On this cuſtom is founded the calculation i 

which Herodotus, imitated in this by the greateſt part of the vncient "i 

nologers, eſtimates the generations at thirty-three years, and reckons hl 

hundied years for three generations. I. 2+ n. 142» 

* Reſiod: loco: Cit ve 807. 
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mothers with their children, all other alliances ſeem to 
have been permitted i. | 


Children could not contract any alliance without the 
conſent of their fathers, who had a right to determine 
about their ſettlement =. They brought them up to have 
a great reſpect for thoſe who had given them birth. It is 
even one of the moſt ancient ſtatutes of Greece. In the 
laws attributed to Triptolemus, we find one which expreſs. 
ly orders to honour parents. 

At this time, a great number of children is looked upon 
as 2 burthen; but, in the firſt ages of Greece, it was an ho- 
nour and an advantage to be the father of a numerous fa- 
mily. The Greeks greatly eſteemed fruitfulneſs. Plu- 
tarch obſerves, that Pelops was the moſt powerful and 
moſt conſiderable of all the kings his cotemporaries, not 
only by his riches, but yer more by the number of children 
1 he was the father of . The ancient poets greatly extolled 
wee ſhappineſs of Priam, for being the father of fifty chil- 
SY dren. We ſee in ſeripture, David glories for having had 


many children . It was likewiſe a very great reproach 
for a woman to be barren 2. The Chinele are of the ſame 


opinion. They look upon barrenneſs with ſo much horror, 
that married people had rather have committed the preat- 
eſt crimes, than die without children. The leaving no po- 
ſterity, is ranked among the greateſt of evilsr. 

The Greeks thought the ſame. They looked upon a man 
who died without children, to have had the worſt lot in the 
world. Phoenix, in the Iliad, wanting to ſhew with what 
an exceſs of paſſion his father was tranſported againſt him; 
He invoked,” ſays he, © the terrible furies, conuring 
„them, that I might never have to fit upon my knee, 
n a ſon from my own body.“ It was to remedy, in 

ſome mgaſure, the misfortune of not having children, that 


! Feithius antiq. Hom. 1, 2. c. 13, p. 216. m Ibid. p- 219. 220. 
= Porphyrius de abſtin · L. 4 · p· 431 · In Theſ p- 2. A. 
1 Chron. c. 28. v. 5. | 

Gen. c. 32 v· 23·; 1 Sam. c. f. v. 5-; Luke c. 1, v. 25. 

Martini. hiſt- de la Chine, I. 6, p. 21.; Lettr. edif. t · 5. p. 55. 

t. . v. 455. & 
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the Greeks contrived adoption, a cuſtom that was very 
ancient. Pauſanias tells us, that Athamas, king of Orcho. 
mene, ſeeing himfelf without male iſſue, adopted his grand. 
nephews*. Diodorus ſupplies us with another example of 
the ſame antiquity a: and Plutarch ſays, that Caſtor and 


Pollux, having made themſelves maſters of Athens, de. 


manded to be initiated into the great myſteries; but they 
were not admitted, till they were adopted by Aphidnes, az 
Hercules had been by Pylius =. It is probable, that the 
Greeks took this cuſtom from the Egyptians, among whom 
we ſee it was eſtabliſhed in the moſt remote times. 

The girls who died without being married, were 
thought very unhappy. Herodotus gives us a very ſtriking 
proof of this way of thinking in the adventure of Poly- 
crates, tyrant of Samos. Polycrates, ſeduced by the pro- 
miſes of Orates, governor of Sardis, was going to meet 
that viceroy : his daughter, who preſaged nothing but mil. 
fortunes from the journey, uſed all her efforts to diſſuade 
him from it. Seeing that he would go, in ſpite of all her 
remonſtrances, ſhe plainly told him, that nothing but mil. 
fortunes would happen to him. Polycrates, angry at her 
ſpeech, and willing to ſhew his reſentment, threatened 
not to marry her for a long time, if he returned ſafe and 
ſound from the journey. Bur this menace was not ſufficient 
to ſilence her zeal. She wiſhed its accomphſhment ; hiking 
better, fays Herodotus, to be without a huſband, than to 
be deprived of her father =. We ſee, likewiſe, in Sopho- 
cles, Electra bewailing bitterly her not being married. 

I have remarked in the firſt part of this work, that origi- 
nally whoever addreſſed a woman for marriage in ſome 


1... 0.0 M6. u L. 4. p- 312. 
= Plut. in Theſ. p. 16. A,  Y Exod. c. 2. v. 10, 
n. 


In Electra, v. 166. 167. Tradition ſays, that this princeſs was never 
married, and that made them give her the name of Electra. Han. var. 
hiſt. 1. 4. c: 26.----- Pau. 1. 2. c. 16. and Hygin. fab. 122. nevertheleſs ſay, 
that Oreſtes had married that princeſs to Pylades; and, according to the 
teſtimony of Hellanicus, ſhe had two children by him. But this opinion 
does not appear to have been much followed by the ancients. end 
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ſenſe bought her, either by ſcrvices he did to the father of 
her he would marry, or by preſents which he made to her- 
ſelf »,, This euſtom was alſo obſerved in Greece in the moſt 
remote times. He who wanted a wife, was obliged to make 
preſents of two ſorts ; one to the father, to engage him to 
give his daughter; and the other, to the perſon whom be 
demanded in marriage. In the Iliad, Agamemnon ſays to 
Achilles, that he will give him one of his daughters, with- 
out requiring of that prince the leaſt preſent . Pauſanias 
alſo gives us a proof of this ancient uſage : Danaus, ſays this 
author, not finding any body to marry his daughters, on 
account of the horrible crime they had committed, cauſed 
it to be publiſhed that be would not demand any preſents of 
thoſe who would marry them *. At this day it is a cuſtom a- 
mong the Greeks, that whoever will marry, buys his wife 
by the preſents he is obliged to make to the parents of her 
he marries “. 

Yet we ſee that anciently the preſents the hufhand made, 
whether to the father-in-law, or to the perſon he was to 
marry, did not excuſe the father from giving to his daugh- 
ter a certain portion, and this properly made the dower 
of the bride . And when a widow choſe to marry again, 
the cuſtom was, that ſhe could not diſpoſe of her dower that 
ſhe had on her firſt marriage, nor carry it to her ſecond 
huſband. All her poſſeſſions from that moment devolved to 
the children of her firſt marriage. Her father was obliged 
to give her a new dower n: But if it happened that a ſon 
was {0 unnatural as to turn out his mother from his father's 
houſe, he was obliged to give her all that ſhe had brought i. 

As to the form in which they made theſe contracts of mar- 
riage, I have before obſerved, that at the time when wri- 
ting was not known, they did all in the preſence of wit- 


, Book i, © Arift, polit. L 2. c. 8. p. 327. B. | 
L. 9. v. 146. Homer does not ſpeak of the preſent made to the bride; but 


n tre. See Meziriac. in Ovid. ep. t. 2. p. 317. 
I. 3. c. 12. Voyage de la Boulaye, le Gouz. p. 41. 


8 Iiad. I. 9. v. 147. 148. The dow CM at TY 
was called pace. 2 ower which the father gave to his daughter 


»Odyf. 1. 2. v. 53. I bid. v. 132. 133. 


neſſes 


enly of that to be made to the father. The preſents made to the bride were 
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neſſes z. We find the ſame pradiſed in the primitive age: 
of Greece. Before theſe people knew writing, the practice 
was to give pledges and ſecurities for the aſſurance of the 
dower and the marriage · oontract i. It even appears from 
Homer, that the Greeks were a long time without knowing 
the uſe of written contracts and obligations. It was the 
depoſition of witneſſes which made the proof of the reality 


of deeds x: and it was alſo for this reaſon that anciently 2. 


mong the Greeks, as well as among all other people, judg. 


ments were given before all the world in a public ſquare . 


We ſee that in the heroic times there were in Greece pe. 
nalties eſtabliſhed againſt adultery. Thoſe who were accu. 
ſed, were obliged to pay a pecuniary fine to the huſband who 
had convicted theme. The father of the wife taken in a. 


aultery was likewiſe obliged to give back to his ſon-in-lay, 


all the preſents that he had received for his daughter. 

| have already ſaid that Cecrops had eſtablihed marriage 
one with one; therefore the plurality of wives was not al- 
lowed among the Greeks. They could only marry one. 
But it appears, that, from the moſt ancient times, it was 


mitted to divorce, when they thought they had lawful u 


ſons . What ſurpriſes me moſt, is, that unlawful commer. 


ces were not then diſhonourable. The birth of children which hs 


proceeded from them, was not looked upon as ſcandalous. 
Agamemnon, to encourage Teucer, brother of Ajax, to 


continue his exploits, repreſents to him, that, though he was i 


not the legitimate ſon of Telamon, that prince had not gi- 


ven lels attention or taken leſs care of his education t. Now, 
if there had been at that time any fort of ſhame attached iſ 
theſe ſorts of births, it is not probable that Homer would 
have made Agamemnon make ſuch a nN to one of the 


k Part 1. book r. 
Pollux l. 3. c. 3. ſegm. 36. ; Servius ad Fneid. 1, 10. . 79. 
n jJiad. I. 18. v. 499. &c. 
a TH v. 497. 498. &c. See part 1. book 1. 
»Odyſſ. 1.8. v. 322. 347. & 348. See alſo Diod. I. 12. p. 491. lo. 89. 
v Od yſſ. I. 8. v. 318. 1 Herod. I. 2. n. 92. 


r Ser Hauſ. I. 10. c. 29. p. 870.; Pollux. I. 3. c. 4. * 
L. . v. 281. &e. * 2 wah 
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principal officers. of the army, and with whom he in other 
reſpects appears to be well ſatisfied. 


of a concubine . This is a proof that they avowed at that 
time theſe forts of births without any ſhame. It is likewiſe 
ſud in ſcripture, that Gideon had ſeventy children from the 
many women he had married, and by a concubine, who had 
even been his ſervant, he had a ſon called Abimelech, who 
aſter the death of his father was King of Sichem. With 
our anceſtors baſtardy had nothing dithonourable in it. Hi- 
ſtorians give the title of baſtards to a number of the moſt 
illuſtrious and moſt conſiderable perſons. The famous 
Count de Dunois is not more known by that name than by 
that of the baſtard of Orleans. There 1s often mention 
made of the baſtard of Rubempre, and many others. It was 
even a quality which they did not fear to uſe in their public 
acts. We often find ſigned, ſuch a one, baſtard of /ch a 
one. The letters patent granted by William the Conqueror 
to Alain, Count of Britany, begin thus, William, called 
the Baſtard, King of England, &<c. *.” But to return to the 
Greeks : The lawful children inherited the goods of their 
fathers and mothers»: if they were many, they divided the 
inheritance ; and it does not appear that at that time there 
was any regard paid to ſeniority. This was the manner iu 
which they proceeded to divide. They made with the u-moſt 
exactneſs as many lots as there were heirs, and aſterwards 
drew them =, 

This method was not confined to the fiyifion of the goods 
of particulars. It took place even in the houics of ſovercigus. 
Neptune, in the Iliad, ſays to Iris who came from Jupiter 
to order him not to ſuccour the Greeks any more, that he 
was equal in dignity to Jupiter: © We are,” adds he, © three 


* gas wwm- — 


L. 14. v. 259, 


[#4 , * , 
| Judges c. 8. v. 30. 31. c. 9. v. 6. & 18. Non enim erat vetitns eo tempore 
concubinatus, neque concubina a matrona, niſi dignitate, di itabat, ſays Gio— 
is on this paflage. 


lem. de Trevoux. Tanv. 1711. b. 118 
y Odyſſ. J. 7. v. 149. J 7 P ? 


a axe . 14. v. 258.; Ariſt. polit. J. 6.c:1 P. 417. B. 
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« brothers, 


We ſee likewiſe in the Odyſlee, Ulyſſes ſays he was the fon 
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* brothers, all three ſons of Saturn and Rhea. Jupiter 
* the firſt, I the ſecond, and Pluto the third; the empin 
« was divided among us. They made three lots, which 
« were not diſtributed accor ding to the order of birth. They 
re drew the chances, and it was fortune which — 
* the part that each ſhould have *.” One might quote mam 
more examples of this ancient practices? Though in the d. 
viſion of eſtates the condition of the brothers was equal 
yet they had great privileges attached to the right of ſen. 
ority. Theſe privileges conſiſted in the honour and reſpet 
which the younger were obliged to pay to their elder br. 
thers, and in the authority the elder had over the younger. We 
might even ſay, that the Greeks lovked upon the right of e 
niority as a right divine. Homer gives us a very ſerie 
proof in the paſſage of the Iliad I am going to cite. Jupite a 
on ſending Iris to carry his orders to Neptune, ſays to du 


goddeſs: My brother ought to know, that, in quality ofe. Wil « 


« deft, I am above him.“ Neptune makes ſome diffici 
ty to obey the orders of Jupiter: Iris, to determine him, ni 
fiſts on the quality of Jupiter, and aſks Neptune, if he 
ignorant, “ that the black turies always accompany till 
eldeſt, to revenge the outrages they receive from their bn 
thers 4.“ 9 
The children of concubines had no right to the inben, 
tance of their fathers; for in thoſe ſorts of commerces ti 
had neither conventions nor folemnities. Accordingiy ul 
ſee none of the children who ſprung from them, partake i 
the ſucceſſion with the legitimate children. They had on 
what their brothers choſe to give to them: even the o 
of ſucceſſions was ſo well regulated, that when any one d 
without iſſue, his effects went to his collateral relations. 


2 L. 15. v. 186. &c. Virgil has exactly followed this tradition. He mils | 
Neptune alſo ſay that the crnpire of the ſca fell to him by lot. Sed mihi 9 
datum. Eneid. I. 1. v. 138. 5 

b See what we have ſaid above of the diviſion of Peloponneſus among 1 
deſcendents of Hercules, art. 7. Sce Apollod. l. 1. p. 4.; Diod. 1. 3. P- 
Pauſ. I. 8. c. 53.; Strab. I. 9. p. 601. B. | 

L. 15. v. 165. 166. d Tbid. v. 224. 

* (My. L 14. v. 219. | 
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: The ſame ſpirit of order which had aſſigned to each a cer- 
' tain quantity of goods for their ſubſiſtence, made them look 
with contempt on thoſe men whom ſloth kept from labour, 
and who were ſo mean as to live on the liberality of rich 
people. When Ulyſles, in the Odyſſee, in the form of a 
beggar,” preſents himſelf to Eurymachus ; that prince ſee- 
ing him ſtrong and robuſt, offers him work and good wages: 
but at the ſame time gives him to underſtand, that they had 
too many of thole beggars by profeſſion, who liking better 
to live in idleneſs, than to get their bread by an honeſt in- 
duſtry, were the object of general contempts. They had 
alſo the higheſt contempt for thoſe people who having no 
fixed place of reſidence, wandered continually from city to 
city. They looked upon a vapabond as an exile, as a 
wretch, who having abandoned his country, ought to be caſt 
out from ſociety b. 

But what is moſt aſtoniſhing, is, that then theft was not a 
diſhonourable action i. The ancients made no ſcruple about 
it. It was only ſhameful when they were taken in the fact *. 

The greateſt part of the laws which I have juſt given 
an account of, were not in ule till after the eſtabliſhment 
of agriculture. The firſt legiſlators of Greece had omit- 
ted nothing to engage their people to apply themſelves to 


Euſtathius, p. 533. lin. 30. and the ancient ſcholia ſt underſtand by the 
word, xrpoarai, truſtees; and from this they ſuppoſed magiſtrates effabiiſh- 
ed to take care of the effects of old men who had loſt their cl ildren, 
and to preſerve them for their collateral relations, by hindering thoſe unhap- 
py fathers from diſpoſing of them. But beſides that neither Euſtathius, 
nor the ancient ſcholiaſt, have quoted any author who mentions the eſta- 
bliſhment of theſe pretended magiſt rates, if they had attended tp the word 
dartorre, to which xmpora is the nominati ve, they might have ſeen plainly that 
xp could not on that occaſion ſignify truſtees. Truſtees, in effect, ne- 
ver ſhare in the ſucceſſion ; but, agrecable to the etymology of their name, 
they are charged with the care of it. It is certain then, that in this paſſage 
75% ought to be underſtond of collaterals. It is taken in this ſenſe by 
' Heſiad. Theog. v. 626. after whom Heſychius, voce xnporai, ſays expreſsly 
Sopure of warrpMcy ovyyeriis ; they call ral, very diſtant relations. See 
alſo Pollux, I. 3. c. 4. ſegm. 47. and the ſcholiaſt of Heſiod, p. 289. 

4 L. 18. v. 256. &c. | 

> Hiad. J. 9. v. 644.1. 16. v. 423. See what Plato fays on this ſubject by So- 
crates, in Crito. 

ad. 1.6. v. 153. ; Odyſſ. I. 19. v. 295. See Fzith. l. 2. c 9. 

*Suid. in voce Dim, t. 2. P. 325. 
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the culture of the earth 1. For this end they had eſtabliſhed 


many wiſe and moſt uſeful laws, as the prohibition to have 


above a certain quantity of arable land; of ſelling and 2. 
henatng their inheritance. They had likewiſe a law which 
prohibited their mortgaging their arable lands =. All theſe 
laws, according to Ariſtotle, were of the higheſt antiquity, 
and go back to the ages of which we are now giving the 
hiſtory =». 

T have ſaid it was in the reign of Erechtheus, the ſixth 
King of Athens from Cecrops, that the knowledge of tillage 
was diſperſed over Greece under the auſpices of Ceres and 
Triptolemus. As the eſtabliſhment of agriculture neceſlari. 
Iy implies the inſtitution of civil jaws, all the writers of 
antiquity have attributed the firſt laws of Greece to Ceres 
and Triptolemus . The moſt certain and moſt general 
tradition ſays, that the Athenians were the firſt to whom 
Ceres taught agriculture v. Accordingly we have ſeen, 
that they paſſed for the authors of all civil laws «. They 
have like wiſe attributed to them the invention of all the 
forms of juſtice and the order of proceedings. 

To this ſhort explanation, I ſhall confine myſelf as to 


It is remarked, that, in all the ancient traditions of Greece, Neptune is al- 
ways ſaid to have failed in his diſputes with Minerva, Apollo, and the other 
gods. See Plut. t. 2. p. 741.; Pauſ. I. 2. c. 1. p. 112. C.15- p. 145. 

Plutarch even ſays, that the diſpute between Minerva and Neptune, to 
know whether ſhe or the god ſhould be patron of Athens, and the ſucceſs of 
Minetva, was a fable invented and propagated by the ancient kings of Greece, 
to take from their people the defire of going to ſea, and to bring them to cub 
tivate the earth. In Themiſtocle, p. 121. E. 

m Ari ſt. polit. I. 2. c. 7. p. 323. 1.6, e. 4. p. 417. 

» Ibid. 

„ A quibus initia vitae atque victus, legum, morum, manſuet udinis, huma- 
nitatis exempla homĩnibus et civitatibus data ac diſpertita eſſe dicuntur. 
Cicero in Verr. act. 5.0. 72. t. 4. pP. 478. 

Prima Ceres - - =< = 
Prima dedit leges. Cereris ſunt omnia munus. Ovid. Niet. l. 5. v. 331. 
de; Diod. 1. 1. p. 18. I. 5. p. 324. & 385.; Plin. I. 7. ſcet. 57. p. 412. ; Vacrob. 
fat. 1 3. C. 12. p. 413. 

It is for this reaſon that we ſo often find the epithet 0 woperos, Iegifira, 
given to Ceres. See the hiſtorical explication of the fable of Ceres by Le 
Clerc. Bibl. Univ. t. 6. p. 47. 

Cicero in Verr. act. 4. n. 49. t. 4. p. 396. ; Diod I. 2. p. 34. I. 5. p. 335: 
385. 

y 1 Art. 8. Aan. var. hiſt. I. 3. c. 38 
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what I have to ſay of the origin and eſtabliſhment of the 
civil laws of Greece. The writers of antiquity have tranſmit- 
ted to us no particulars on an object ſo important. They not 
only do not relate the purport of any law, they do not even 
acquaint us who were the magiſtrates or the tribunals eſta- 
pliſned for determining civil diſputes. It is hkewiſe remark- 
able enough, that in the-few laws that are preſerved, attri- 


buted to Triptolemus, political rules only are mentioned. 


See theſe laws as reported by Porphyry *. 

The firſt, which we have already had occaſion to ſpeak of, 
ordains to honour our parents *. | 

The ſecond forbids to offer any thing to the gods but the 
fruits of the earth. e 

The third ordains to do no harm to animals. | 

Theſe laws did nothing but renew and confirm thoſe of 
Cecrops, who, in inſtituting a regular worſhip in Greece, 
had forbidden to offer any thing to the Deity that had life =, 
I cannot on this occaſion diſpenſe with myſelf from ſaying a 
word or two of the famous myſteries of Eleuſis. 

[ have ſhown before, that Cecrops firſt taught the Greeks to 
honour the Supreme Being by a public and ſolemn worſhip =. 
But the religious ceremonies eſtabliſhed by that prince, did not 
produce ſo diſtinguiſhed an effect as the inſtitution of the 
myſteries celebrated at Eleuſis in honour of Ceres. Of all 
the obſervances of the Pagan religion, the ceremonies uſed 
in theſe myſteries were thoſe which moſt attracted the 
admiration and reſpect of the ancients. They aſcribe the 
inſtitution to Erechtheus, the ſame under whom the know- 
ledge of agriculture came into Greece y. I ſhall not under- 
take to remove the ob{cure veil which deprives us of the 
knowledge of theſe ceremonies fo boaſted of in antiquity. 
I thall only remark, that the moſt judicious and beſt in- 
ſtructed writers of Greece and Rome were perſuaded, that 
theſe myſteries had contributed more than any other means 
o ſoften the ſavage manners of the firſt inhabitants of Eu- 


© Deabſtin. I. 4. p. 431. * Art.8. Art. 1. * Art.1. 
Diod. J. 1. p. 34.; Marm, Oxon: ep. 1.4. 
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tope. They have not heſitated to attribute to theſe religion; 
ceremonies, all the knowledge and politeneſs which the 
molt enlightened ages enjoyed. Theſe are the myſteries,” 
ſays Cicero, „which have drawn us from the barbarow 
and ſavage life our anceſtors led. It is the greateſt good 
< that has come to us from the city of Athens, among 
© many that ſhe has ſpread among mankind. It is ſhe that 
© has taught us not only to live with joy, but ſtill more to : 
« die with tranquillity, in the hope of becoming more hap. iſ 
te py =.” Tſocrates had ſaid as much a long time before. | 
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The Greeks deſigned the myſteries of Eleuſis by a word 
which in their language ſignified perfedions >, becauſe in 
initiation they acquired, as they believed, the knowledge 
of truth and the love of virtue. The Latin expreſs theſe 
myſteries by the term initia, beginnings ; becauſe, fays Cicero, W 
the doctrine taught in the myſteries, contains the principle: 
of an happy and tranquil life. Thus the two moſt poliſhel 
and learned nations of antiquity were perſuaded, that they 
could not give ſufficient praiſe to the eſtabliſhment of the 
Eleuſinia. It now only remains, that I ſhould ſay fome- 
thing of the ancient penal laws of Greece. 
The penal laws are juſtly thoſe about which the ful 
legiſlators of Greece ſeem to have moſt employed then. 
ſelves. Hiſtorians place in the ages we are now examining, 
the inſtitution of many cribunals, whole only buſineſs wa 
to judge of criminal matters. 7 
The Areopagus was the moſt ancient tribunal of Greece, 
and it was to take cogniſance of murders that Cecrops hal 
eſtabliſhed it. Originally, the Areopagi had .cogniſanc Bi 
over all ſorts of homicides. But afterwards their juri ſdictia 
was confined to murders committed with premeditated «i 
ſign 4. They erected, a few ages after the Areopagus, 2 
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De leg. I. 2 n. 14. t. 3. p. 148. 

4 In panegyr. p. 65. 

b Textrai. 

< Tſocrat. panegyr. p. 69. See alſo Demoſt. in Ariſtocrat. p. 735 Plin. .) 
ſect. 57. p. 415.; Pa uſ. I. 4. c. 5. init. 
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other tribunal called Delphinium, to judge thoſe who, ac- 
knowledging they were guilty of homicide, pretended 10 
have had reaſon for committing it . It was at this tribunal 
that Theſeus was acquitted, when he had put to death the chil- 
dren of Pallas, and Pallas himſelf, who had plotted againſt 
the ſtate . They afterwards eſtabliſhed the Palladium, where 
thoſe who had committed an involuntary murder preſented 
themfelves:. Demophoon, ſon of Theſeus, was the firft 
who appeared before this tribunal », | 

The laws of Greece agreed in this with thoſe of Egypt, 
to puniſh with death homicide committed with a premeditated 
defign i, Dedalus having been accuſed and convicted be- 
ſore the Areopagus for having killed his nephew Talus, was 
| condemned to death by that tribunal, and only ſaved him- 
ſeif from the puniſhment of his crime by flight, and retiring 
WW into the iſle of Crete x. I ſhall obſerve on this ſubject, that 
' 


among the Greeks it was very eaſy for murderers to eſcape 

from the puniſhments they feared. 
The manner in which they proceeded in Greece in the 
= proſecution for murders, was very different from that they 
BS uſc in our tribunals. In France, the care of the purſuit and 
BS puniſhing murderers belongs to the public adminiſtration. 
The firſt ſtep that juſtice takes on theſe occaſions, is to arreſt 
the accuſed, againſt whom complaint has been made; they 
= afterwards examine whether he is really guilty of the crime 
imputed to him, and he is retained in priſon till final judg- 
ment is given. It was not ſo with the Greeks; they had no 
public officer charged by the ſtate to look after murderers. 
The relations of the deceaſed alone had the right to purſue 
revenge. Homer ſhews it clearly', We may add to the 


© Ibid. 

f Paul. 1. c. 28. p. 50. 

lian. I. 5. c. 15. 

b Plauf. 1. 1. p. 69. See Pollux. 1. 8. c. 10. 

Demoſth. in Midiam, p. 610. A.; in Ariſtocrat. p. 538. C. See alo Plat. 
Geog. 1. 9. p. 934. B. p. 935. E. 

Diod. I. 4. p. 319. & 325. ; Apollod. 1. 3. p. 256. 
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teſtimony of this great poet, that of Pauſanias who ſpeak 
in many places of this ancient uſage = : a uſage that ay. 


pears to have always ſubſiſted in Greece =. But the ſame 
laws which had given to the relations of the deceaſed alone 


the right of proſecuting the murderer, expreſsly forbade that 
he ſhould be delivered into their hands ; and as the public 
adminiſtration did not interfere to arreſt the murderers, they 
enjoyed a full and abſolute liberty during all the proceeding,, 
Thus in a caſe where the guilty perſon might apprehend the 
Juſt puniſhment of his crime, he could eſcape it by flight. 
No one had a right te ſtop him ». The only precaution 
he had to take, was to diſappear after his firſt defence 1, 
For when the proceedings were ſo far advanced, that the 
judges were going to paſs ſentence, the accuſed was they 
ſubject to all the ſeverity of the laws; and if he was de- 
clared guilty and convicted of the crime laid to his charge, 
the magiſtrates ſeized on him to make him ſuffer the puniſh- 
ment to which he was condemned . This proviſional liberty 
which they left to the accuſed, proves clearly, that it was the 
cuſtom to hear them twice before they delivered them to 
puniſhment. If the accuſed, whoſe crime was proved, had 
recourſe to voluntary baniſhment, all his goods were con- 
fiſcated, and fold by public auction. I have already ſpoken 
of the cuſtom to clear and acquit the accuſed when the 
judges were equally divided. Before they would hear 
the accuſer and the accuſed, they obliged them to depoſite 
each a ſum of money, which belonged to him who gained 
the cauſe. The law further condemned the accuſer to pay 
a fine of a thouſand drachmas, if he had not for him at leaſt 
the fifth part of the votes . If the accuſation was proved, 


m L. 5. c. 1. p. 376.1.8. c. 34. p. 669. 

n See Plat. de leg. I. 9. p. 939. 931. & 933.; Demoſth. in Ariſtocrat. p. 736. 
Pollux. I. 8. c. 10. ſegm. 118. 

o Demoſth. loco cit. 

P Demoſth ibid.; Pollux. 1. 8. c. 10. ſegm. 117. 

1 Demoſth. Pollux. locis cit. 

r Demoſth. in Ariſtocrat. p. 736. 

t Pollux. I. 8. c. 9 ſegm. % . Art. 3. 
»Demoſth. in Mid. p. 610. F. in Ariſtocrat p. 738. C.; Plato in Apolog. 

Socrat. p. 27. E; Pollux l. 8. c. 6. ſegm. 41. & 33. | 
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the laws granted to the accuſer, the ſad privilege of affiſting 
at the puniſhment of the wretch whom he had convicted of 
4 crime =; but it very ſeldom happened, that they executed 
homicides on account of the facility of flying from puniſh- 
ment 7, For beſides their being at liberty to fly, the law 
had given them a yet more effectual way to diſarm juſtice, 
and even ſtay unmoleſted in their own country. They had 
only to find out proper ways of appeaſing the relations of 
him who had been ſlain : they were then {ure of impunity, 
and of never being diſturbed ; it was by money they com- 
monly ſtifled theſe affairs. They gave a certain ſum to the 
parties intereſted, to engage them to ceaſe their proſe- 
cutions 

The law would not have even an involuntary murder be 
entirely exempt from puniſhment, for fear, ſays Porphy- 
ry, that impunity, on theſe occaſions, ſhould give a ſcope 
to wicked perſons to abuſe the indulgence of the law 
Baniſhment was originally the puniſhment for involuntary 
murder with the Greeks . Cephalus was condemned by 
the Areopagus to perpetual baniſhment for having involun- 
tarily killed his wife Procris e. The laws in time abated a 
little of this rigour. We ſee in Homer, that, at the time 
of the war of Troy, murderers were not obliged to leave 
T their country, but till they could appeaſe the parents of 
him they had ſlain 2. According to the report even of the 
ſcholiaſt on Euripides, accidental murderers were only ob- 
lged to abſent themſelves for a year. Plato, in his laws, 
ſeems to have conformed to this ancient uſage e. 
But at the ſame time that the laws ſubjected to ſome pu- 
rninament an involuntary murder, they had taken precau- 
ons to protect the murderer from the ſudden vengeance 
e relations of the deceaſed might take for his loſs. It 
s for this reaſon that we ſee aſylums eſtabliſhed among all 
the people of antiquity. This privilege, attached to cer- 


* Demoſth. in Ariſtocrat. p. 736. „See Diod. I. 3. p. 177. 
ad. J. 9. v. 628, &c. De abſtin. I. 1. p. 16, &c- 
» Apollod. I. 2. p. 116. Demotth. adv. Ariſtocrat. p. 732. B.; Plut. t. 2. p. 299. C. 
, Apollod. 1.3 p. 200. 4 See Feithius, Antiq. Horm b 2. c · S. p 187. 
in Hippolyt v. 35 1. 9. p. 920 F. p. 9. D- 
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tain places, to ſhelter the murderers from all purſuits, wy 
very ancient and much reſpected by the Greeks., They belie. 
ved that the aſylum of Samothrace was eſtabliſhed E Cy. 
bele s. One of the moſt ancient is that vhich — 
opened in Beotia b. 

The place where the Areopagus aſſembles, was an invi. 
olable aſylum. Under Aphidas, who aſcended the throne 
of Athens 1162 years before Chriſt, the oracle of Do. 
dona forewarned the Athenians, that one day the Lacedz. 
monians being beaten would fly for refuge to the Areops. 

us, and that they ſhould take care not to treat them ill, 
The Athenians remembered this advice, when, in the 
reign of Codrus, Peloponneſus leagued againſt Attica. We 
know what was the event of that war, and how the armie; 
being in ſight of each other, that of the enemy thought of 
making 2 retreat :. Some Lacedzmonians who were ad. 
vanced to the gates of Athens, on this news found them- 
{elves in a cruel dilemma. All that they could do was to 
endeavour, under favour of the night, to hide themſelves 
from the ſighi of the Athenians. When day appeared, they 
ſaved themſelves in the Areopagus. They durſt not a. 
tack them in that aſylum, they were reſpected, and got 
leave to return ſafe and ſound to their country *. 

The favour of aſylums was originally eſtabliſhed only for 
involuntary, murderers. In Thucydides the Athenians tell 
us very clearly, that the altars of the gods are not an aſylum 
but to thoſe who have had the misfortune to commit an in- 
voluntary murder i. We likewiſe ſee in Livy the murder- 
er of King Eumenes obliged to abandon the aſylum of the 
temple of Samothrace, as unworthy to enjoy it =. Moles, 
on eftabhihing cities of refuge for involuntary murderers, 
formally excludes aſſaſſins from that privilege =. 

For the reſt, it was the ſame among the Greeks with in- 
enluuary»dourders as with premeditated homicides, that 3 
to ſay, that the involuntary murderers could, by ſatisfying 
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2 Diod. l. 3. p. 22. * Art. 4. Art. . * Pauſ. l. 7: c-25. init 
» L 4. p. 296-line 90, 0 L. 45. n.5 * Deut: c. 19. v-li-&E. 
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the intereſted parties, remain quiet in their own country. 
It vas likewiſe cuſtomary to give to the relations of the de- 
ceaſed à certain ſum . This policy ſprung from a very 
wiſe principle. Among people little diſciplined, enmities 
ars dangerous, and moſt ſubject to occaſion diſagreeable con- 
ſequencesy it is there fore for the good of the public that 
they be eaſy to determine v. Thus we ſee among the an- 
cient people, they had no crime from which they could not 
redeem themſelves with money. Every thing was reduced 
zo damages and reparations. For this reaſon they had not 
then, as at this time with us, any public officers charged 
with the care of the purſuit of criminals. The ſavages of 
America ſhow us again the image of theſe times. With 
theſe people, the reparation of murder conſiſts in a certain 
number of preſents which the murderer 1s obliged to make 
to the relations of the deceaſed, to appeaſe their reſcnt- 
ment +. 

Ancient legiſlators have omitted nothing to inſpire their 
people with all the horror poſſible of murder, and ſhedding 
of blood. They looked upon thoſe who had committed ho- 
micide as polluted, in whatever way it happened ; and they 
ought, before they came again into ſociety, to purify them- 
ſelves by certain religious ceremonies. Theſeus had done 
an important ſervice to his country, by putting to death the 
robbers who infeſted it. Although theſe murders were 
very lawful, yet his firſt care was to have himſelf purified . 


Homer makes Hector ſay, coming from battle, that he 


durſt not make libations to Jupiter, before he was purified, 
becauſe it was not permitted to pray with hands imbrued 
in bloods. Eneas, in Virgil, after having put many of 
his enemies to death, durſt not touch his houſehold gods 
till he was purified «. We might quote many more exam- 


„ ad- J 18, v. 408. &c- p See Pefprit des loix, t. 3. p. 102: & 328. 
q Leſcarbot, hiſt. de la Nouv- F rance, p- 395- & 798-; Meurs des _— t. 1. 
p. 492» 491. 


Put in Thef. p. 5. C.; Pauſ. I. 1. c. 37. init. 
f Iliad. 1. 6. v. 265. Kc. _ '* Xneid. I. 2. v. 717. &c. 
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Bock! 
ples . A murderer who was baniſhed his country for ay 
involuntary homicide, was not permitted to return, though 
he had ſatisfied the relations of the deceaſed, before he 
was purified and had expiated the murder he had commit. 
ted a:. They aſcribe to the reign of Pandion, the eighth 
King of Athens, the eſtabliſnment of religious caremonies 
proper to purify homicides v. 

We ſhall remark on this ſubje&, that Moſes ordained ; 
ſolemn expiation for the murders of which they did not 
know the authors. He ordains likewiſe that thoſe who, 
in a juſt and legitimate war, had ſtained themſelves by 
the effuſion of the blood of the enemy, ſhould not enter 
the camp, before they were purified -. With the Roman; 
the ſoldiers who followed the chariot of the conqueror, 
were crowned with laurel; to the end, ſays Feſtus, tha 
they ſhould not appear to enter the city, but when pu. 
rified from the human blood which they had ſpilt . The 

end of all theſe cuſtoms, was to inſpire the greateſt aver. 
ſion for homicide. 

We muſt, I believe, aſcribe to the ſame principle of hu. 
manity, as well as policy, the prohibition of killing cer. 
tain animals, ſo preciſely ſettled by the firſt legiſlators of 
Greece. We have ſeen that Cecrops had forbidden to ol 


renewed that law, by ordering them to offer nothing but 


he expreſsly forbids uſing ill the animals employed in tm 
lage. Hiſtory has not diſdained to preſerve the circum: 


one of thoſe ſingular facts which merit a particular atten 


v See Marſh. p. 253. ; Feithivs, p. 187. | 

x Demoſth. in Ariftocrat. p. 736. E. See alſo Plat. de leg. I. 9. p. 932. &c 

y Marm. Oxon. ep. 15.; Marſh. p. 253. | 

» Dent. 6. 20. . . K. * Nunab. c. 31. v. 19. & 24. 

verbo laureati, p. 226. © Art. 1. A bid. 8. e Thid- 

f Porphyr. de abſtin. 1. 2. p. 136. & 174. + Elian. var. hiſt. I. 8. c. 5; 
Pauſ. I. 1. c. 28. p. 70. 
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fer any thing that had life to the gods . Triptolemus | 
fruits 2. But this ſecond legiſlator went much farther ; for 
ſtances which occaſioned the death of the firſt ox, killed N 


at Athens, and the conſequence of that event f. This i: 


tion: it happened under Erechtheus, fixth King of * 


them : 
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chens This event was ſo much the more remarkable, as 
it gave riſe to the erection of the Prytaneum, 2 moſt re- 


nowned tribunal among the Athenians *. The buſineſs of 
the 


Prytanes was to commence proceſſes againſt things in- 
animate, which had occaſioned the death of any one 

I finiſh what concerns the penal laws of Greece, by ob- 
ſerving a perfect conformity between theſe laws and thoſe 
of the Egyptians, in the puniſhment of pregnant women 
guilty of crimes deſerving death: the Greeks, after the 


example of the Egyptians, waited to bring them to puniſh- 
ment, till they were delivered x. 


What I find the moſt extraordinary in the ancient laws of 
Greece, is, that the legiſlators had not determined preciſe. 
ly the nature and duration of the puniſhment with which 
each crime ought to be puniſhed. They left it to the 
judges to apply the laws as they thought proper. Zaleucus, 
legiſlator of the Locrians, was, ſay they, the firſt who pre- 
ſcribed and explained in his laws the kinds and duration of 
puniſhments which they ought to infli& on criminals =. 

We ſee, from what has been ſaid, that the firſt laws of 
Greece were very ſhapeleſs; they ſavoured of the rudeneſs 
which reigned ſo long in that part of Europe. 

The Greeks, like all the ancient people, were ſome time 
before they knew the art of writing. Singing was then 
the only way to hand down to poſterity what was neceſſary 
to be remembered . This moſt ſimple and moſt natural 
method had been uſed to preſerve the remembrance of the 
laws. For want of monuments, where they could depoſite 
their laws, the firſt legiſlators ſet them to muſic, to make 
them be retained the more eaſily. The Greeks ſung their 
laws. This is what made the fame name be given to Jaws 
as to ſongs . Ariſtotle, in his problems, inquiring into 
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0. d Thid. Ioco cit.; Pollux. 1. 8. c. 10. 
70. See the examples which he cites, I. 5. c. 27. p. 


1. 88. Alan. var. hiſt. I. 5. c. 18.; Plut. t. 2. P. 552. P. 
6. . n Ibid. 


c. 8. p. 327. B. * See part 1. . 
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the reaſon of | this conformity of names between tw 
ſuch different objects, it is, ſays he, that before the knoy. 
ledge” of writing, they ſung the a leſt they ſhould 
forget them. 
The cuſtom of putting the laws, and all that had re. 
lation to them, into ſong, prevailed ſo much in Greece, 
that it even continued after writing was introduced. The 
cner, who publiſhed the laws in moſt of the Greek cities, 
was ſubjected to regulated tones, and a meaſured declamz 
tion. He was accompanied by the found of a lyre, like 
an actor upon the ſtage*.. This manner of publiſhing the 
laws, the edicts, &c. had ſubſiſted a long time among the 
Greeks. Hiſtory has preſerved one example too remark- 
able to be omitted. 
On the night which followed the battle of Cheronea, 
Philip, intoxicated with good cheer and wine, and till 
more with the victory he had gained, went to the field of 
battle, yet covered with the dead bodies of the Athenians; 
where, to inſult the dead, he parodied the decree which 
Demoſthenes had propoſed to excite the Greeks to take 
up arms. Philip ſung then, beating time: Demoſthenes, 
& {on of Demoſthenes the: Pæonian, has ſaid, &c.'” 
The Locrians of Italy were looked. upon, in the writings 
of ſome authors of antiquity, for the firſt Grecians who 
had reduced their laws to writing *. But this fact does 
not appear to me to be exact; for, without ſpeaking of 
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Problem. ſe. 19. problem. 28. Joſephus and Plutarch ſuſpe& that the 
term v&o;, uſed to defign laws, was modern, in compariſon of the early times 
we are now. ſpeaking of; and that it was even later than the age of Homer, 
who, in his poems, never uſes the word 28 to ſignify laws, but be aigai, 


jura. 
But Joſephus and Plutarch, eſpecially ſpeaking dubiouſly, ought not to ba- 


lance the authority of Ariſtotle about the antiquity of a Greek word; 1 
ſay nothing of an hymn in honour of Apollo, attributed to Homer, 
where d, is uſed to ſignify law, or the method of ſinging, v. 20. 

We likewiſe find the word vgs uſed in Heſiod to ſignify laws, Op. & 
dies, v. 276. 

r Graecar um quippe urbium multae ad lyram leges, decretaque publica fe- 
citabant. Martian. Capella de nupt. Philolog. 1. 9. p. 313, See alſo Ali 
var. hiſt. I. 2. c. 39. ; Stob. ſerm. 42. p. 291. 

f Plut.in Demoſth. p. 855. A. "2 & Þ. 27; 


Minos 
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Minos, yho, by Plzto's account; had committed bis laws 
to/wfiting * e without ſpeaking of à law of Theſeus, writ 
on a/ column of ſtone, which remained even to the time 
of Demoſthenes ; it is certain, that Solon cauſed his laws 
o be urnten -; and Solon is prior by almoſt a century 
to Zaleucus, legidator. of the:Locrians. Yet I do nor be- 
heve, that, at the time we are now ſpeaking of, any people 
of Greece, except the Cretans, had 2 | body of laws com- 
1 ä to writing. 5 


1 "ARTICLE IX. 
07 the laws of Crete. 


| Had. at firſt reſolved not to ſpeak of the en Theſe 
iſlanders never joined with the other people of Greece; 
fixed'in their ifle, they ſcarce ever took part in the general 
Hairy, and were not inffuenced by any event which did 
intereſt all the Greeks =. Yer we ought to look upon the 
Cretans, as making a part of the Greek nation, ſince they 
ſpoke the ſame language. Beſides, the laws of Crete 
of themſelves merit our attention ; they were a model for 
thoſe which Lycurgus afterwards gave to the Lacedzmo- 
nians. It is therefore proper to ſpeak of them, that we 
may remark the conformity there was between the laws of 
Crete and thofe of Sparta. 
Of all the people of Greece, the Cretans were look- 
ed upon as the firſt who had written laws». They were 
the work of Minos the Firſt -. The high reputation of 
theſe laws, made this prince be ranked with the greateſt 
legiſlators of antiquity. 


The laws of Minos were founded on two principal mo- 


"In Minoe, p. 568 E. x In Neaeram, p. 873. C. 

See part 3. book 1. c 3. art. f. 

Except in the war of Troy, they ſeem never to have concerned them- 
ſelves in the affairs of Greece. See Herod. 1. 7. n. 167. & 179. 171. 

That was the Doric dialect. 


"Plat. in Min. p. 568. E.; Solinus, c. 11. P. 29; Iſidor. orig. 1. 14. c. 6. 
See mem. de Pacadem. des inſcript. t. 3. mem. p. 49. 
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tives, to form his ſubjects for war, and to promote an union 
of hearts. If Minos ſucceeded in the firſt of theſe objegz, 
we ſhall: ſee, that, with regard to the ſecond, the event 
did not anſwer his expectations. With a view to eſtabliſh 
a perfect union among his ſubjects, Minos laboured to make 
the maſt exact equality among them. For this purpoſe be 
ordained, that all the children ſhould be fed and brought 
up together 4. Their life was auſtere: and ſober. 
were accuſtomed to be content with a little, to bear hea, 
cold, and to march over rugged and ſteep places. They 
were always clothed like ſoldiers, in a plain cloth, the 
ſame in winter as in ſummer. They were accuſtomed to 
have little combats with each other, to bear courageoully 
the ſtrokes they received; and, to conclude, ſays Strabo, 
even to their very diverkions, all {avoured of war, they 
even danced with arms in their hands. * 
To unite their minds ſtill more, and to bind them more 
intimately, Minos would have all the citizens eat together 
at the fame tables . They were fed at the expenſe of the 
ſtate : it was paid out of the public treaſury:. The young 
men eat on the ground, and waited on. each other. They 
likewiſe waited on the men >. As in the army, the ſoldien MW 
are obliged to eat all together, the intention of Mino, 
in eſtabliſhing theſe public repaſts, was to form his ſubjeds 
in their infancy to military diſcipline. This is the only 
good that could ſpring from this cuſtom. The inſtitution 
of public meals did not ſucceed to maintain union and con. 
cord among the Cretans; we know that they were con- 
tinually at war with each other i. They never agreed, 
but when they went to beat off a common enemy +. | 
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* Strabo, I. 10. p. 735. &c. 

„ Ibid. This dance was eee eee the name 
of Pyrrhic. 

f Ariſt. polit. L 7. c. 10.; Strabo, I. 10. p. 736. 

£ Ariſt. ibid. and l. 2. c. 10. p. 332. E.; Strabo, I. 10 p. 736. 

b Strabo, p. 739. i Ari ſt. polit. I. 2. c. 10. p. 333. 

* Put. t. 2. p. 490. B. It was from this conduct of the Cretans, ac 
cording to Plutarch, that the proverbial expreſſion came, ſo well 8 8 
Greece, to Hucretiſe. They have ſince called Hucretiſles, thoſe who un 
dertook to reconcile the different ſects. This word is often uſed by di vines, 
but aways in a bad ſenſe. * 

; make 
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make not the leaſt heſitation to aſcribe theſe inteſtine di- 
viſions of the Cretans to the diſtinction of profeſſions, 
which had place in Crete as well as in Egypt. 
We cannot ſufficiently praiſe the attention Minos had 
with reſpe& to magiſtrates and aged perſons. He not on- 
ly required that they ſhould have for them the reſpe& and 
regard which were their due ; but further, leſt they ſhould 
fail, he forbade, in caſe they ſhould remark any defects in 
them, to take notice of them before the young men ®. 
He alſo uſed all the precautions which human prudence 
could ſuggeſt, to inſpire the youth with the greateſt re- 
ſpect and attachment for the maxims and cuſtoms of the 
ſtate. The youth were not allowed to call in doubt, 
nor even to put in diſpute the wiſdom or utility of the 
rules by which they were inſtructed. This was what Pla- 
to found moſt admirable in the laws of Minos ». 
n order to inſpire the Cretans with a moſt profound ve- 
neration for his ordinances, Minos often retired into a cave, 
where he boaſted of having familiar converſations with Ju- 
piter *. But indeed he was neither the firſt, nor the only 
ene of the ancient legiſlators, who thought they ought to 
de authoriſed by ſome divinity to make their laws be reſpect- 
ed. Mnevee, one of the moſt renowned and moſt ancient 
Wy legiſlators of Egypt, attributed his to Hermes, otherwiſe 
© called Mercury ».. Lycurgus took care to avail himſelf of 
we ſuffrage of Apollo, before he began the reformation of 
Wy >parta a. Zaleucus, legiſlator of the Locrians, ſaid he was 
inspired by Minerva -. Zathrauſtes, among the Arimaſpes, 
WI declared that he had his ordinances from a genius adored 
| dy theſe people . Zamolxis boaſted to the Getes his in- 
umate communications with the goddeſs Veſta . Numa 
: amuſed the Romans with his converſations with the nymph 


| 1 Arift. pont. 1.7. c. 10. See upon this article part 3. bock. 1. c. 2. 

v Plato de leg. I. 1. p. 775. » Ibid. 
8 a Hom. Odyff 1. 19. v. 179. ; Plato in Minoe, p. 568. ; Horat. cartn. 1. 1. od. 
2; Diod. I. 1. p. 165. ; Strabo, I. 16. p. 1105.; Val. Max. I. I. c. 2. p. 3%; 
ut. i» Numa, p. 62: P. 0 
= ” Diod. |. 1 p. 104. , 
S 2 Krabo, I. 16. p. 1105.3 Plut. t. 2. p. 343. A.; Val. Max. 
8. 2. p. 33. 
9 ; Diod. J. x. p. Tos. Val. Max. 1.1. c 2. p. 38+; Plut. in Numa, p. 62. D. 
Diod. loco cit. t Thid. ; Strabo. I. 16. p. 1106. 
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Egeria . We might quote many more examples. Theſe 
fects, juſt to mentién them, invineibly- demonſtrate that 
the primordial tradition of the  exiftence of God was Never 
16%, fince; in all he known world; this belief was'eftablihh. 
ed Tune immettorial; and That e deeply, that che firſt le. 
gillators would hvaib themſelves of ir, to ive to heir laws 
2 reputation wre than human. 
The tand defect ef Minos, in his — inſticadions 

2 defctt inte Which Lycurgus fell after him, was not to 
Have regarded any thing but war. This was the only end 
which the Cretan leger ſeems to have propoſed . We 
Have ſeen chat it was folely by this motive that he was di. 
rected in the earion of the yeuth. By a conſequence 
of che ſame motive, the Cretans did not cultivate"their lands 
chemfves.  Slavesknowii in atitiquity by the name of Pe. 
riecians, were charged witk this baſineſs. They were ob. 
liged every Fear tõ pay a certain ſum to their maſters 
from which were firft levied the ſums eker, for the e ex. 
gences of che ſtate. | 
If the laws of Minos were + good to makes the Gteten þ 
excellent ſoldiers, they do not · appear to have been 'cqually I 
r td regulate their manners and their ſenrimens. i 
Fach citizen was obligell to marry »: but with what aſto- i 
nifliment (hat we not Took on a legiſlator who could approve if 
of 2 means ſo infamous as that which the Cretans made ule i 
of, leſt they thonld have too many children? Whether i 
Crete the fertility or extent of the lands did not anfwer u 
the number of inhabitants, or that their bodies were mor 
robuſt, or the women were more fruitful, Minos authoriſed a 
by his laws, h paſſion which nature diſavows, and permittei 


3 


an exce ſs wich nodeſty never mentions but with horror . 


plut. in Numa. p. 62. D.; - Dion. Halle. 1. 2 p. 122. vil. Max. 1.1.62 4 


x See Diod 11 Ah. #03. 3 Strabo, 1. 16. p. 110g, £156. ; Plut. in Numa, p. & 


Dion. Halicarn. I. 2. p. 122. and the tract of 0 ini t. i 
„ Plato.dleteg 1 1p. 769; K Mn * 500 
N polit. I. 2224043 Strabe, I. 12. p. 817. Plut. in Lacon. p. 299. 
2 1 6. p. 263. & 264. | ; 
* Artiſt. lococit. d Strabo, I. 10. p-739. A. | 
e Aritf1. 22 k. G. p. 3337; Strabo, I. 10:p. 739-8& 740. Arhen · l: 13. p. 6 
See alſo the manner in I RICH They puniſhed adultery in Crete. lian g 
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ile ſtate of Arts. in Aſia and Egypt. 


T 


what I have to fay in this fecond part of the ſtate of 

arts in Aa and Egypt. The people of theſe countries ſeem 
to have advanced almoſt cqually in the career of human 
knowledge. Their taſte appears to have been almoſt the 
lame; I will not therefore make ſeparate articles for Afia 
and ERYpt. So | 
EEE, L'2 CHAP. 


Have thought fit to put in one and the | ame ſection, 
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Egeria . We might quote many more examples. Theſe 
facts, juſt to mention them, invineibly demonſtrate tha; 
the primordial tradition of the exiftence of God was never 
joſt, ſince, in all the known world; this belief was eftablih. 
ed time immemorial, and that {6 deeply, that the firſt le. 
giſlators would avail themſelves. of it, to give to their law 
2 reputation more than human x. 

The grand defect of Minos, in his political inſtitutions, 
2 deſed inte which Lycurgus fell aſter him, was not to 
Have regarded any thing but war. This was the only end 
which the Cretan legiſlator ſeems to have propoſed . We 
have ſeen that it was ſolely by this motive that he was di. 
reed in the education of the youth. - By a conſequence 
of the ſame motive, the Cretans did not cultivate their lands 
themfelves. Slaves known in antiquity by the name of Pe. 
riecians, were charged with this buſineſs. They were ob. 
liged every year to pay a certain ſum to their maſters, 
from which were firſt levied the ſums neceſſary for the ex. 
gences of the ſtare ». | 
If the laws of Minos were good to make the Cretan 
. ſoldiers, they do not · appear to have been equal 
proper td regulate their manners and their ſentimens 
Each citizen was obliged to marry »: but with what aſto 
nifhment ſhall we not look on a legiſſator who could approve 
of a means ſo infamous as that which the Cretans made ule 
of, leſt they ſhould have too many children? Whether i 
Crete the fertility or extent of the lands did not anſwer t 
the number of inhabitants, or that their bodies were mot 
robuſt, or the women were more fruitful, Minos authoriſed, 
by his laws, a paſſion which nature Aro, and permittel 
an exceſs which modeſty never mentions but with horror 

« Plut. in Numa: p. 62. D.; Dion. Hallc. 1. 2 p. 122.; . Val. Max. I. 1. 02 

* See Diod It p. fog. ; Strabo, 1. 16. p. 1105. 1126. ; - Plut. in Numa, p. 62, 
Dion. Halicarn. I. 2. p. 122. and the tract of 2 . 4 p. 513. 


Plato. de leg 1. 1. p. 769. &. 8 | b 
2 Ariſt. polit. l 2. 10.; Strabe, 1. 12. p. 817.; Plut. in Lomas. p. 250 
Athen | 6. p. 263. & 264. 

a Ari ſt. loco cit. d Strabo, I. 10. p. 730. A. | 
"ce Ariffc1.:2.t. fo. p. 333; Strabo, I. 10. p. 739- & 740. Athen · l. 13. P. 6. 
See alſo the manner in whi ich they panithed adultery in Crete. lian u 
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Have endeavoured in the. firſt paxt of this work ta gixe 
] an idea of the origin and diſcovery of the arts, I ſhould 
have liked to have been able to have followed. then 
from age to age, and fixed the degree of perſeQtion, 19 
which they were carried in each century. The deficiency 
of monuments has not permitted me to execute this project. 
we fee only through the obſcurity which ſurrounds the li- 
ſtory of the people of Aſia and that of the Egyptians, that 
theſe people knew very early many arts, and that their 
firſt progreſs was very rapid. We really find, à few ages 
after the deluge, the Egyptians, and ſome countries of 
Aſia, in poſſeſſion of many of the ſciences which are the 
portion of policed people. The relation which I, am going, 
to make of the works executed by theſe nations, in the 
times which at preſent fix our attention, will be ſufficient 
to convince us. eee 3 
With reſpe& to the Greeks, their knowledge in the arts 
was then very different from thoſe of the people of Aſia 
and the Egyptians. They were only, at the time we ſpeak 
of at preſent, in their firſt elements. Greece languiſhed 
many ages in ignorance and barbarity. 
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SECTION I. | 
Of the ſtate of Arts in Aſia and Egypt. 


: 


A Have thought fit to put in one and the ſame ſection, 
1 what I have to ſay in this fecond part of the ſtate of 
arts in Aſia and Egypt. The people of theſe countries ſeem 
to have advanced almoſt cqually in the career of human 
knowledge. Their taſte appears to have been almoſt the 
ſame; I will not therefore make ſeparate articles for Aſia 


and Egypt. | 


1. 2 CHAP. 
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of * hiſtory of the people of Aſia, in the ages which 
are the object of this ſecond part, furniſh us with 
nothing in particular of the ſtate of agriculture properly ſo 
called. I think we can only perceive ſome traces which 
give room to think, that the art of gardening was then 
much cultivated in ſome countries of that part of the world. 
The Syrians are ſaid to have underſtood gardening perfed. 
ly 4, , à proof that they had applied themſelves to it a long 
time. We might ſay 2s much of the Phrygians. The gar- 
dens of Midas were very famous in antiquity ; but there 
now remains no deſcription of them. 

Herodotus, who ſpeaks of them, contents himſelf with 
ſaying, that there grew roſes of a great ſize and admirable 
ſmell . Homer will give us more lights on this ſubjet. 
The deſcription of the gardens of Alcinous will let us know 
what was the taſte of the people of Aſia, in this part of 
agriculture. The reader will perhaps be aſtoniſhed at the 
relation which I eſtablith between Afia and the iſle of the 
Phæacians; ; bur I think it ſufficiently authoriſed “. 


e 


— 099 989 2 a n © 


Homer 


4 Plin. I. 20. ſect. 16. p. 192. 

e L. 8. n. 138. 

* To this time they have always taken the iſle of Corfu for the iſle of the 
Phaeacians, ſo famous in the poems of Homer. Yet I do not know if the rea- 
ſons on which they found it are abſolutely deciſve. I think, on the contrary, 
facts may be found in the text of Homer, which will not ſuffer us to place 
the iſle of the Phaeacians in Europe. 

The ſole motive on which they eſtabliſh the identity of the iſle of the Phazs- 
cians with that of Corfu, is its nearneſs w Ithaca. It is not difficult to de- 
{troy this conjecture, and to ſhew it is ſupported on very weak foundations. 

Homer has ſown too many fables and put tao, many contradictions in the 
voyages of Ulyſſes, for its being poſſible to determine with any fort of cer- 
tainty, the countries where he would make his hero land. Geographic ex- 
actneſs was not the end the poet ed in the Odyſſee. Every moment he 
diſplaces countries, and makes his routes, juſt as he thinks proper. In vain 
would we endeavour to in d moit of the countries he ſpeaks of; the 
wial would be fruitleſs, ſhall mention, for example, the iſle of 2 
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Homer is the moſt ancient author who has ſpoken expreſs- 
jy of gardens, and who took pleaſure in deſcribing them. 
His works then can inſtruct us in the ſpecies of trees and 
plants which were known and cultivated in theſe earlieſt 
times. We likewiſe find there the manner in which their 
gardens were diſpoſed. Y | | 


This 


- 


vhere tho poet places the abode of Circe. Geographers pretend that it is the 
promontory Circei, ſituated on the weſtern coaſt of Italy. But what reſem- 


blance can one find between the iſle of Oea of Homer and the promontory 
* | 


1. Homer fays plainly that Circe lived in an ifle, and net upon a promonto- 
ry. 2. There never was a city of Oea in Italy. 3. Homer ſays the ifle of Circe 
was ſituated in the ocean. Welare not ignorant how far the promontory Circei 
is diſtant from it. Laſtly, How can one reconcile the poſition of this promon- 
tory, ſituated on the weſtern coaſt of Italy, with the dancing of Aurora which 
Homer places in the iſle of Oea, where he ſays moreaver, ſhe faw the ſun 
riſe ? Odyſſ. I. 12. init. | 

I know very well that Strabo, and thoſe who defend the geography of the 
Odyſſee, have endeavoured to reconcile, by the help of an ancient tradition, 
the contradictions I mention. But we ſee that they are every moment obli- 
ged to do violence to the moſt common notions of geography. They are obli- 
ged tq overturn all the ideas we can have of it. — 

But, ſay they, the ifle of the Phaeacians cannot be far from Ithaca, ſince U- 
lyſes was only one day in going to it. 

To draw any induction from this reaſoning, we ſhould be aſſured that Homer 
never loſes probability on this ſubject. Yet we ſee that when Ulyſſes parts 
from Circe to go to Hell, the poet makes him croſs the ocean in one day. 
With regard to his cro ſſing from the iſle of the Phaeacians to Ithaca, the 
marvellous which Homer has ſpread over all that recital, does not permit us- 
to infer any thing as to the diſtance of places. He explains it clearly enough, 
ſince he fays, that it was not with the veſſe ls of the Phaeacians as with thoſe 
of other nations. Theſe ſhips, ſays he, have neither rudder nor pilot. They 
are endawed with knowledge. They of themſelves know the way to all 
= and * 2 countries; they very ſoon make the longeſt voyages. OdyY. 

„8. v. 55b. Kc. 

I think this paſſage ſufficiently deſtroys all the inductions which they pre- 
tend to draw from the proximity of the iſle of Cortu to that of Ithaca. 
Refides, they do not find any conformity, any relation between the name of 
Scherie, which Homer gives to the iſle of the Phacacians, and that of Corcyra 


of Phaeacia was when Ulyſſes landed there, does not in any reſpect agree with 
the ſtate the iſle of Corfu muſt have been in the heroic ages. | 

Homer deſcribes the iſle of the Phaeacians as a country where there reign- 
ed at the time of the war of Troy an opulence, a luxury, and 


=O certainly at that time unknown in Europe. I do not ſpeak of the palace of 


r although Homer ſeems to have exhauſted bimſelf to give us the 
igheſt idea of it. But 1 ſhall inſiſt on the grandeur and decoration of the 


public ſquares, on that of their ports, on the beauty ang nymber of their 


ſhips 


or Corfa. Let us now ſhew that the ſtate in which the poet ſays the iſle 
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This poet ſays that they had in the gardens of Alcinon 
pear- trees, pomegranates, figs, and ohves., And there i 
even room to ſuſpect that they had citron. trees . A 
pulſe and roots, Homer enters into no detail on this artich 
only one may conjecture that they had many ſorts . 
As to the diſtribution and arrangement of theſe gardem if 
we ſee that they had a ſort of ſymmetry. They were dir. 
ded into three parts: an orchard, containing the fruit-tree 
a vineyard, and kitchen- garden. The trees do not ſeem 1 
have been planted confuſedly in the orchard. It appears o 
the contrary, that they then knew the art of planting h 
the line. The vineyard. might likewiſe form an arbour, 
As to the kitchen-garden, Homer, as I imagine, gives u 
to underſtand, that the pulſe and roots were ranged in d. 
ferent beds or compartments 7. They knew likevie 
how to conduct and diftribute running waters in their gu: 
dens. Homer remarks, that in thoſe of Alcinous they hl 


AS. 


$4 1 


ſnips with which they were filled, in a word, of the ience of the Phees. 
clans in maritime affairs, and bf the extent of their commerte. I ſhall ſuppar 
It by the-ingenuity and addreſs of the Phaeacians in making ffuffs of a ſuryr. 
ng fineneſs and beauty. I ſay that al! this deſcription could not characeril 
an ifle in Europe in the heroic times; and to convince us of this, it is ſufficient 
to caſt our eyes on the ſtate in which. the arts, commerce, and navigatio 
_ wereat that time in Greece. I believe, on the contrary, that from there: 
we may trace the features of the Afatics. *Tis to theſe people we ought t! 
. aſcaibe all that Homer ſays of the Phaeacians; and I do not imagine he hai 
any other views. The poet was too knowing to be ignorant, that at the tint 
of Ulyſſes, there was no ifle in Greece in a ſtate hike that in which he hi 
painted the iſle. of the Phaeacians. I do not think then that all theſe con. 
jectures, to which they are obliged to have recourſe to place this iſle in Ei. 
rope, can outdo the text of Homer, which to me appears plainly to pros 
that the poet deſigned ſome Greek colony tranſported into fome one of tb 
les of Afia. 1. 8 
t Odyſſ. I. 7. v. 115. &c. 5 | | 
Mun dN ., literally, fruits glittering to fight, Which ene may uc 
interpret oranges, or citrons.' — / K 
- 3 ibid. v. 127. & 128. . | 
* I found my conjecture on this, becanſe Homer uſes the word 7 ge 
rather than that of «io, in ſpeaking of the gardens of Alcinous. Now, ttt 
word dr comes from the root d x%, Which ſignifies plants ranged with 
.onder anffymmetry. y. Pte | 
F This, I think, is the induction we ought to infer from the terms «coun 
rial. which Homer uſes: his fcholiaft explains them, and 1 think uit 
great judgment, by e rats gar, of plants ranged in order. 
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%o founcains: one dividing itſelf into different canals, 
watered all the garden: the other running along the walls 
of the court, came out at the end of che palace, and ſup- 
plied the whole city with water“. ee 1574. 

yet we mult agree, that this deſcription does not give us 
2 grand idea of che taſte which then reigned in gardens.” 


Thoſe of Aldnous, to ſpeak properly, were only inclofures 


or orchards. We ſee nothing but fruit-trees or uſeful plants. 
No mention af elm, of beech, of plane, nor of any other 
trees, which in ſucceeding times have made the ornament 
and beauty of gardens. No covered walks, no groves; no 
terraſſes. There is nothing faid of flowers, ſtill - leſs of par- 
terres. In a word, there is nothing in this deſcription which 
oives any idea of what one may call the deſign and arrange- 
ment of # pitden. i ee 250 

A more important point ts to examine what knowledge 
they then had of the culture of trees. It is certain, that 
the art of planting them where they pleaſed, was very well 
known; but were they equally inſtructed in the art of 
managing them, to graft, for example? on this I have al- 
ready had an opportunity of propoſing ſome conjectures i. 
I maintain that this ſecret was not known till late: let us 
give the motives which made me embrace this opinion. 
There is no mention made of grafting in the writings of 
Moſes. Yet we fee this legiſlator gives to the Iſraelites very 
uſeful precepts for the culture of fruit-trees. He orders them 
to pull off the fruit from the trees they have planted for the 
arſt three years. Thoſe of the fourth muſt be conſecrated 
to the Lord. They were not thefore permitted to eat 
them till the fifth year E. This precept was founded on the 
experience and knowledge which Moſes had of the culture 
of fruit-trees. He was not ignorant that it weakens and 
exhauſts a young tree when you ſuffer it to bring to maturi- 
the fruit it produces at-its firſt effort: thus in ordering the 
Uraelites to pull off the fruit the firſt three years, the inten- 


d Odyf. . 7. v. 129. G. 3 See part 1. book 2. chap. 1. art. 5; 
* Levit. c. 19. v. 23. Cc. 
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- tings of this poet to deny the antiquity of this diſcovery. 
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tion of Noſes has been to teach his people the means of pre. 
ſerving their fruit-trees, and to make them bear good 
fruit. 

After theſe details, I think we have a right to preſume, 
that if Moſes had known how to graft, he would not hays 
neglect: 1 to have given ſome precept to the Hebrews. 

We ſee tz.e, that Homer ſays nothing of grafting, al. 
though he had occaſion to ſpeak of it many times. 

One may add, that there is no mention of grafting in the 
poems of Heſiod that now remain *; notwithſtandi 
his firſt work, where he treats ſo particularly of all tha 
concerns agriculture, is come to us ſo entire. But the in. 
duction which we might draw from the ſilence of Heſiod, 
will not be equally concluſive. Firſt, it is certain, that 
all the writings of this poet are not come down to us. 
And ſecondly, we find in Manilius a paſſage that gives us to 
underſtand, that Heſiod had ſpoke of grafting in ſome of 
his works =. I will not therefore avail myſelf of the uri. 


But allowing, that this ſecret might be known to Heſiod, 
we can conclude nothing for the times of which I ſpeak. 


This poet is much later than the epocha we are now em- 
ployed about. 


* One might bring authority from ver. 731 . Oper. & Dier- to maintain, that 
the art of grafting was not unknown to Heſiod. But beſides that the moſt able 
critics look upon the common reading as vitious, and ſubſtitute dee cant 
for iyrp{ao Ta: which we read in the editions, it would be very ſingular to ſee 
the verb tr become ſynonymous to i a term conſecrated to ſignify 
the operation of grafting. : 

See Fabric. bibli. Graec. t. 1. p. 379 | 

m Atque arbuſta vagis eſſent quod adultera pomis. I. 2. v. 22. 

It is certain, that by this expreſſion Manilius meant grafting. Pliny uſes the 
ſame term in ſpeaking of ſcions or grafts, Ob hoc infita & arborum quoque #- 
dulteria excogitata ſunt. 1, 17. ſect. 1. ; 

Yet there is in all this a conſiderable difficulty, in ſo far, that Manilius 2tt'!- 
butes in this whole paſſage many things to Heſiod, which are not found in his 
works, pr even what is contrary to what we find there, Scaliger thinks, that 
Manilius has confounded the poems which paſs for Orpheus s; with thoſe of 
Heſiod. He even brings on this occaſion nine verſes of the beginning of obe 
of theſe pretended poems which bears the fame title with that of Heſiod cal- 
led tpya g nwipa:, In Manil. p. 102. & 103. We ſhould remember, that al 
the poems attributed to Orpheus are ſuppoſititious, ſo that authority con- 
cludes nothing for the antiquity of grafts. Thi 
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This is all that the hiſtory of Aſia affords for this time 

vith reſpe& to agriculture. 
As to the Egyptians, the reign of Seſoſtris ought to be 
looked upon as the moſt remarkable epocha for the atten- 
tion of theſe people to try every thing that could contribute 
to increaſe the value of their grounds. 

The reader will not have forgot, that from the firſt ages 
the Egyptian monarchs applied themſelves to draw great ad- 
vantages from the overflowings of the Nile. They had made 
and preſerved divers canals to receive and diſperſe at plea- 
ſure the waters of the river =. Seſoſtris augmented the 
number conſiderably . We muſt attribute to theſe works, 
the prodigious fertility which hiſtorians ſay Egypt anciently 
enjoyed. By means of multiplied canals, they carried the 
water over all the lands. Fach inhabitant could procure 
it eaſily. They had only the trouble of opening a trench 
each time they wanted water. Thus Egypt found itſelf 
- watered in the parts the moſt remote from the Niles. 

The extreme fertility which this country anciently en- 
joyed, is ſo generally atteſted, that we ought to put this 
fat among thoſe which cannot be doubted. In the moſt 
remore ages Egypt was able to give to other people a cer- 
tain aſſiſtance in times of ſcarcity 2. Under the Roman Em- 
perors they called it the granary of Italy*. It was the ſame 
under the Greek Emperors. They drew from Alexandria all 
the corn they conſumed at Conſtantinople t. Yet theſe 
facts ſo certain and well atteſted, however, form a problem 
which it is not eaſy to reſolve. 

Egypt is a country of ſmall extent. All the grounds could 
never produce the ſame quantity, even in the beſt of times: 
laſtly, they muſt always have left in the country the quanti- 


ty of corn neceſſary to ſupport the inhabitants; and that 


quantity muſt formerly have bcen very conſiderable, con- 
ſidering that Egypt was then extraordinarily peopled. How 


® $ee part 1. book 2. chap. 1. 

* Herod. I. 2. n. 108. & 109.; Diod. 1. f. p. 66-; Strabo, 1. 17. p. 1156 & 1157. 
? Herod. 1: 2-n. 19. & 108. 4 See part 1. book 2. chap. 1. 

” Biblioth. anc. & mod · t-4. p. 123. bid t. 11, P. 215 
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plain terms, that in the territory of the Leontines, the 


ſelves then well done to ». The orator from whom we have 


Verres. Thus, on comparing, after Pliny, the fertility of 
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can we perſuade ourſelves after theſe reflections, that ſuch 
a country could ever furniſh ſuch immenſe proviſions as the 


ancients mention? The queſtion becomes yet more difficult 
to decide, when we compare the recitals of different author 
as well ancient as modern, and when we form, from their 
recitals, an exact idea of the fertility of Egypt. 

Pliny compares the ſoil of Egypt to that of the Leon. 
tines, looked upon formerly as one of the moſt fertile di. 
ſtricts of Sicily. He pretends, that in that country the 
buſhel of corn gave an hundred for one:. But if we give 
credit to the teftimony of Cicero, nothing is more exag. 
gerated than this fact advanced by Pliny. Cicero ſays in 


higheſt produce was ten for one, and that very ſeldom. 
Commonly it was not above eight, and they found them- 


this account ought to have been well inſtructed. He had been 
queſtor in Sicily ; beſides, he pleaded before the Roman 
people the cauſe of the inhabitants of that province againſt 


Egypt to the territory of the Leontines, we ſhall find, that in 
Egypt the buſhel did not give above ten for one. 

This eſtimation agrees exactly with that which Granger 
gives us of the fertility of this country, author of an ac- 
count of Egypt, which, on many accounts, 1s much to be 
eſteemed *. He ſays, that the lands the neareſt to the 
Nile, thoſe on which, at the time of the inundation, the 
water reſts ſorty days, do not give, in the beſt years, 2. 
bove ten for one; and with reſpe& to lands where the wa- 
ter does not remain above five days, it is much if they 
get four for one *. 

The ſame traveller pretends, that they ſow now as much 
land in Egypt, as they ſowed anciently ; leaving none 


CO ITE - JET IE 


1 L. 18. fect. 21. p. 111- uv In Vefrem, actio 2 1-3. n. 47. t. 4p. 354 
* The greateſt part of this work has been reviewed and corrected by M- 
Piznon, who had been ſeventeen years conſul at Cairo. 
J had this from himſelf. 
* Voyage en Egypte par le Sieur Granger, p. 8. & 9. See alſo Milet 
deſcript. de V'Egypte, lettr. 9. p. 4. & 5. 
unbroke 


i. 
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unbroke up that will bear corn. Yet, adds he, if the inha- 
bitants, which at preſent are few in compariſon of what 
they were ſaid to be formerly, eat commonly wheat bread; 
Egypt, with its great crops, would ſcarce produce what 
- would ſupport them. . 

He obſerves, laſtly, that the oil of Egypt is fo barren, 
that it is very uncommon to meet with plants or ſhrubs : 
the earth is clayey and of a dark colour. Ir is nothing, 
to ſpeak properly, but a compoſition of ſalt and duſt *. 
The ſeeds and the trees which they plant, do not increaſe 
or ſhoot but by the force of water. It is for this reaſon, 
that in Egypt they have neither wood for firing nor build- 
ing *. With reſpe& to the overflowings of the Nile, it is, 
ſays he, an error, to believe that the waters of that river, 
at the time of its waxing, bring with it a mud that enriches 
the lands. When the Nile 1s at eighteen feet high, it 
comes to the reddiſh earth of which its borders are 
compoſed, in the higher Egypt. The water being rapid, 
molders and carries away its borders, and ſtains it of a 
colour which appears about the conſiſtence of milk > ; but 
it brings no mud properly ſo called “. 

Granger concludes from all theſe obſervations, that F- 
gypt, ſo far from having ſupplied other countries with pro- 
viſions, was not in a ſtate to find a maintenance for the in- 
bnite number of inhabitants with which they pretend it 
was formerly peopled e. 

The other travellers do not ſpeak of Egypt in a way fo 
diſadvantageous as Granger. They agree, it is true, as 
to the aridity of this country 2 ; but they do not look upon 
this defect as an obſtacle to its fruirfulneſs. Among many 
travellers, whoſe evidence I might bring, I ſhall content 


e S 9 ö 


Granger, p. 4. 5. 11. 2 Ibid. p. 12. & 26. 

Ibid. p. 12. & 13. b Ibid. p. 20. 

* He told me, that he was certain, from repeated experiments, that there 

was nineteen times leſs mud in the waters of the Nile than in thoſe of the 

Seine. See alſo Shaw's travels, t. 2. p. 188. 

Granger, p. 4. 

6 7 8 ella Valle, lettr. 11. do 218. ; * deſcript de PEgypte, lettr. 
3» 
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myſelf with that of *Maillet, who, by the long ſtay he 
made in Egypt, could acquire an exact knowledge of that 
country. Egypt, ſays he, to ſpeak properly, is nothing 
but an huge and ſolid rock. As ſoon as you dig a little 
in the ground, or you rake in the ſand, you meet with the 
rock, except in the Delta, which, he thinks, has been form- 
ed by the mud of the Nile. Vet Maillet will have it, 
that you now find a foil in Egypt, which, if cultivated, 
would produce abundantly * : for he is far from thinking, 
that they ſow at preſent the ſame quantity of land as for. 
merly. Indeed they cultivate as much as the real ſtate of 
Egypt will permit; but that ſpace is not nearly ſo exten. 
five as formerly. The bad policy of the Turks 1s the 
cauſe of this difference. The government has thought 
proper to forbid the exportation of corn ; therefore they 
have ſowed no more than the fields bordering on the Nile. 
For the ſame reaſon they have given over watching and 
maintaining the banks and the canals with the ſame at- 
tention they did formerlyf. It is not therefore aſtoniſh- 
ing, that Egypt does not now produce the ſame quantity 
of corn it did in ancient times, 

This account is very oppoſite to that of M. Granger. 
The only fact in which theſe two travellers agree, is, that 
at this time there is no corn exported from Egypt; but 
for what reaſons, that is what they do not agree in. Let u 
endeavour to propoſe ſome conjectures on a queſtion at this 
time ſo difficult to determine. 

It is very certain, that, for want of care and atention, 


© Deſcript. de PEgypte, tettr. 1. p. 18. & 19. 
* Maillet does not ſeem to have much agreement with himſelf. In his 
© ninth letter, p. 4. & 5. he fays, that, at preſent, in Egypt, the lands produce 
commonly ten for one: and he adds afterwards, that a grain of wheat common- 
ly produces from tiventy-five to thirty ears. I his fecond fact contradict: 
the former, and the contradiction is manifeſt. There is certainly an error in 
one or other of the calculations. For, according to the laſt account, the 
lands in Egypt thould produce at this time at leaſt three hundred for one. 
But as M. Maillet did not digeſt and publiſh his memoirs, we do not know 
whether toimpu te to him or his editor, the contradictions we lo frequent!y 
meet with in this work. 


Mallet, lettr. 1. p. 30. & 31. lettr. 9. p. 2. 
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x great part of the canals, which ſerved heretofore to fer- 
rilize Egypt, are filled up. The Romans afterwards knew 
well their importance. They were very attentive to have 
them cleanſed . The Mahometans have neglected to keep 
up theſe works. We ht not therefore to ſay, that they 
ſow as much now as they. ſowed formerly, ſince the Nile 
no longer waters the ſame quantity. But allowing a very 
great difference between the actual ſtate of Egypt and its 
ancient ſtate, I am always ſurpriſed that that country could 
erer be ſaid to have furniſhed ſuch immenſe quantities of 
proviſions as hiſtorians mention. We cannot juſtify their 
accounts, but by comparing the ancient produce of Egypt 
with that of certain diſtricts whoſe fertility is ſo very ex- 
traordinary. Herodotus affirms, that in Babylon, the 
ground produced two, and ſometimes three hundred to 
one >. They bring every year a prodigious quantity of 
corn from Chili, a country extremely barren, and where 
we do not ſee lands in tillage but only in ſome valleys. 
But theſe lands produce ſixty, eighty, and an hundred for 
one i, while our beſt lands in France do not produce a- 
bove ten or twelve to one at moſt*. Thus the crop 
which they have in Chili from one acre, 1s at leaſt equal 
to what we have from ten in our provinces the moſt fruit- 
jul in corn. The fertility is ſtill greater in ſome provin- 
ces of Peru. There they gather from four to five hundred 
for one of all ſorts of grain 1. 

But we are convinced, by many experiments, that one 
may make the earth bear and yield much more than it com- 
monly does. This ſecret depends on the manner of cul- 
tivation and tillage». Can we not then attribute this pro- 
digious fecundity, which the ancients ſay Egypt enjoyed, 


see Sueton. in Auguſt. c. 18. ; Aurel. Victor. epitom. c. t. 


*L.1.n.193. This is nearly the calculation of Theophraſtus. Kift. plant. 
1.8. c. 7. p. 162. 


Voyage de Freziet, p. 72. & 106. 
k Journ. des ſcav. Aout, 1752. p. 338. 


Voyage de Frezier, p. 137.; Hiſt. des Incas, t. 2. p. 335. ; Conqu. du 
perou, t. 1. p. 46. & 47. 


*Nem. de Trey, Juillet 1759. p. 1565. & 1566. 


co 
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to ſome particular method practiſed formerly by the Eg 
tians? The land of Egypt being no longer cultivated, an; 
that for a long time with the ſame care and induſtry ; 
was in former ages, its fertility cannot have been the ſame 
Laſtly, if we believe a celebrated naturaliſt, the earth ;; 
exhauſted by length of time . It ſhould not then be yr. 
priſing, that Egypt, which was one of the firſt inhabite 
countries, ſhould now be leſs fertile than heretofore. 

Beſides, it is not the only country which has experienced 
ſuch an alteration. If we believe Pliny, formerly in Lydia, 
the buſhel of corn yielded one hundred and fifty for one», 
It muſt be, that things are ſtrangely changed fince the time 
of this naturaliſt. At this time, according to the report of 
Shaw, a moſt exact relater, the buſhel of wheat does not 
produce in that country above eight or twelve for one. 
He was told, indeed, that certain diſtricts produce muck 
more; but he aſſures us, at the ſame time, that the croy 
never comes to an hundred fold :. Pliny adds, that they 
had ſent to Auguſtus a ſtalk of wheat which came from 
Lybia, which bore more than four hundred blades, all c. 
ming from one grain, and fixed to the ſame root. They 
ſhewed one, almoſt the ſame, to Nero a. Shaw ſays alſo, 
that he has ſeen at Algier a ſtalk of wheat which con. 
tained fourſcore ears. He ſpeaks of another which hat 
produced one hundred and rtwenty*. But we muſt ob. 
ſerve, that there is great difference as to the produce, be. 
tween one ſeed that grows alone, and thoſe which come 
up all at once in a ſown field. Experience teaches us, that 
one ſeed alone, grows and produces an hundred times 
more * than thoſe that are put together in a great qua!- 
tity in the ſame place. They then ſtarve each other. The 
ears of which theſe authors ſpeak, had probably grown it 


FSF 


* Buffon, hiſt. nat. t. r. p. 243. o L. 18. ſect. 21. p. 111. 

? Shaw's travels, t. 1. p. 283. & 286. 2 Plin. I. 18. fect. 21. p. 117- 

r Shaw's travels, t. 1. p. 283. & 286. | | 

t Tourn. des ſcav. ann. 1681. Janv. p. IT. ann. 1750. Aout. p. 538.; Spec 
tacle de la nature, t. 2, p. 292.; Traite de la cult, des terres, par M. Du 
hamel, t. 2. p. 20. 
ſome 
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ſome place where they were removed on all ſides from 0- 
ther ſeeds or plants. But as this matter has ſtill great dif- 
ies, I ſhall not undertake to pronounce on all theſe 
queſtions. I have laid open the facts as I found them in 
ferent authors. I leave the deciſion to the judgment of 


the readers *. 


. 
f Chathing. 


F all the arts of which we have to ſpeak in this ſe- 
cond part, there are none which appear to have 
been more or better cultivated than thoſe which concern 


in the deſcription Moſes gives of the habits of the high 
prieſt and the vails of the tabernacle; The tiſſue of all 
theſe works was of linen, goats hair, of wool, and of byſ- 
ſus*. The rickeſt colours, gold, embroidery, and precious 
ſtones, united to embelliſh it. But let us enter on each 
particular. 


ARTICLE: 1 
Of the colours employed in dying of ſtuffs. 


HE art of dying muſt haye made a very rapid progreſs 
in the earlieſt times in ſome countries. Moſes ſpeaks 
of ſtuffs dyed ſky-blue, purple, and double ſcarlet ; he alſo 
{peaks of the ſkins of ſheep dyed orange and violet :. Theſe 


I have often had occaſion to diſcourſe of the actual fertility of Egypt with 
a perſon of credit, who had reſided many years, either at Alexandria, or 
Cairo: he does not think that Egypt produces near fo much as it is faid 
to have done formerly; the lands remaining uncultivated in the greateſt 
fart of the Upper Egypt, for want of inhabitants. 

on the byſſus, ſee part 1. book 2. chap. 2. 

See Exod. c. 25. v. 4. & 5. 
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different colours require very elaborate preparations. ½ 
deſign is not to enter into a particular detail of all the a 
lours which may have been then in uſe, nor to examine 
the different operations they uſed in dying the ſtuffs. 
ſhall only ſpeak of thoſe which deſerve à particular atten 
tion. I begin with purple, that colour ſo valuable, ay 
ſo famous with the ancients. . 

It was to chance alone, according to the tradition of il 
antiquity, that they owed the diſcovery of this beautify 
colour. A ſhepherd's dog, preſſed by hunger, having bro. 
ken a ſhell on the ſea-ſhore, the blood which ran from it 
ſtained the dog's mouth ſuch a colour as ſtruck the adni. 
ration of thoſe that ſaw it. They endeavoured to apph 
it to ſtuffs, and ſucceded =. There is ſome variety amony 
the authors in the circumſtances of this event. Some place 
this diſcovery in the reign of Phoenix fecond King et 
Tyre r, that is to ſay, a little more than 500 years be 
fore Chriſt *. Others, at the time that Minos the Fit 
reigned in Crete =, about 1439 years before the Chriſti 
#ra. But the greateſt number agree to give the honor 
to the Tyrian Hercules of the invention of dying ſtuffs i 
purple. He gave his firſt trials to the King of Phœnich 
That prince, they ſay, was ſo jealous of the beauty of tai 
new colour, that he forbade the uſe of it to all his fb 
jects; reſerving it for Kings, and the preſumptive heir d 
the crown 
Some authors bring love into the diſcovery of purple. 
Hercules, ſay they, being taken with the charms of! 
nymph called Tyros; his dog one day finding on the { 
ore a ſhell, broke it, and ſtained his mouth with purple 
The nymph obſerved it; charmed at ſight with the bead 
of the colour, ſhe declared to her lover, that ſhe would i 


x Cafſiodor. variar. I. 1. ep. 2. p. 4. ; Achill. Tat. de Clitophon. & Leuch 
amor. I. 2. p.87., Palaephat. in chron. Paſchal. p. 43. C. 

7 Palaephat. laco cit.: Cedren. p. 18. D. 

* Phoenix was ſon of Agenor, and brother of Cadmus. Apollodor. l. 
129. Cadmus came into Greece 1519 years before Chriſt. 

4 Suid. in voce Hpanalg, t. 2. p. 73. Autor ſupra, laudati. 
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kim no more till he brought her a ſuit dyed the ſame c 
Jour. Hercules thought of a way to ſatisfy his mſtreſs. 
He got together a great number of ſhells, and ſucceeded 
to ſtain a robe the colour the nymph had demanded o. 
Such are the different traditions the ancients give out of 
the origin of purple dye. We pereeive very plainly that 
all theſe recitals are accompanied with fabulous epiſodes. 
| have nevertheleſs thought proper to relate them, as they 
may ſerve to fix the epoch of this diſcovery . I think we 
may place it about the times I have indicated. We ſee 
that Moſes made a great uſe of purple ſtuffs 4, as well for the 
habits of the high prieſt, as for the ornaments of the taber- 
nacle. This is a proof that then the art of preparing pur- 
ple was not abſolutely new; for there muſt have been 
ſome time to bring this colour to its degree of perfection. 
They could not attain to that but after many eſſays and 


trials. - | 
The teſtimony of Homer ſerves {till more to confirm the 


antiquity of this diſcovery. This great poet, an exact ob- 
ſerver of cuſtoms, gives purple ornaments to heroes who li- 
ved about the ages where I place the diſcovery of this 
dye. We might quote more teſtimonies 4. 

It is more eaſy to fix the epoch when they began firſt to 


d pollux, I. 1. c. 4. p. 30. | 

Bochart. Hleroz. part. 2. I. 5. c. 11. explains very well this little novel - 
He ſhews that in the Syriac the ſame word ſignifies a dog and a dyer, from 
— the Greeks took occaſion to ſay that it was a dog who had diſcovered 
purple. | 

'* Palaephat, & Cedren, loct; citat. were very ill informed when they faid, 
that, before the diſcovery of purple, they were ignorant of dying. The con- 
trary is proved by the Bible. See Gen. chap. 38. v. 27. 

F It is net quite certain, according to M. Huet, that the word AN 
Argaman, of the Hebrew text which all the intetpreters tranſlate by pwr7wura, 
means in reality that colour. This biſhop obſerves, that Argaman comes from 
| Arag, textuit, and from u Manah, praeparavit. It ſhould follow, ac- 
cording to his opinion, that 4rgamar ſhould figgify rather a ſort of work and 
a nſſue, not a colour. Rec. de Tilladet, t. 2. dif 22. p. 255- & 256. 

But this reaſoning 6vght not to deſtroy tne common tranſlation, becauſe the 
word Arg aman is uſed in the Bible, as the word furpura with profane writers, 
to deſign the rabes of Kings. 
© Mad. 1.6. v. 21. 

* See Appollon. Rho1. Argon. I. I. v. 728. l. 4. v. 42 & 425. 
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know purple, than to give a elear and preciſe idea of the 
procedure of the ancients to give to their ſtuffs this ſo much 
tought after colour. This is all that remains that one can 
depend upon on this ſubject. 

The purple dye was drawn from many ſorts of ſea-ſhells 5. 
The beſt were found near the iſle where new Tyre was 
built, They fiſhed for them in other places of the Medi. 
terranean. The coaſts of Africa were famous for the purple 
of Getuliaf. The coaſts of Europe ſupplied the purple of 
Laconia which they had in great eſteem e. Pliny ranges in 
two claſſes all the forts of teſtaceous fiſh which ſerved to dye 
purple; the buccinums, or trumper-fiſh, and the ſhells called 
purples, from the name of the colour they furniſh ». Theſe 
lat were particularly ſought after. They found, by the ac. 
count of the ancients, in the throat of the fiſh, a white vein 
which contained a dark red colour:. This was the ground 
of purple dye. All the reſt of the ſhell was uſeleſs x. The 
eſſential point was to take theſe fiſhes alive; for the mo- 
ment of their death they loſt this precious liquor 2. They 

ollected it carefully. After having left it to macerate in 
Cale for three days, they mixed it with a certain quantity 
of water. They boiled the whole in a leaden pot over a 
ſlow and moderate fire for ten days. They afterwards put 
in the wool], being well waſhed, cleanſed, and properly pre- 
pared », At firſt they deft it to ſoak for five hours; they 
then rook it out, carded it, and put it again into the boi! 


* (Tis for this reaſon that the Latins called purple habits conchiliatae vc 

e Plin. I. 9. ſect. 69. p. 524. 

f Thid. 1. 5. ſect. t. p. 242-1. 9. ſect; 60. p. 524. 

e Ibid. feet. 69. p. 524,525. ; Pauſan. I. 3. c. 21. p. 294. 1. 10. c. 37. p. 893 
Horat. carmin. 1. 2 od. 18. v. 8. 

h J. 9. ſect. 61. p. 525. | | 

1 hiſt. animal. I. 5. c. 15. p. 844. Plin. I. 9. ſect. 60. p. 524. 

x Ariſtotle and Pliny, loc is cit.; Vitruv. I. 7. c. 13. 

Ariſtotle and Pliny obſerve, that it was only in the large ſhells that the) 
ook the vein. As to the ſmall ones, they cruſhed them with millſtones. This 
purple was not in ach eſteem as the former. |, 

I Ibid. locis cit.; Alan. de animal. I. 7. c. r. 

NI. de Juſſieu, 1 in a memoir which we ſhall ſpeak of below, obſerves the ſame 
ing with reſpect to the fiih that furniſhes the purple of Panama. 

@& Cirero pbilof frog. *. 3. p 421. 4 
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er till all the dye was drank up and conſumed”. They 
were obliged to mix different ſorts of ſhells to make pur- 
ple · They added to it various forts of ingredients, as nitre, 
human urine, water, falt, and facts, a fſea-plant, of which 
the beſt ſort is found in abundance on the rocks of the iſle 
of Crete v. | 

The Tyrians, by the confeſſion of all antiquity, ſucceed- 
ed the belt in dying ſtuffs purple. Their operation difter- 
ed a little from what I have related above. They uſed 
nothing to make their colour, but purple ſhells taken out 
at ſea. They made a bath of the liquor they drew from 
- theſe fiſhes. They ſteeped their wool in this a certain time. 
They afterwards took it out, and put k into another boiler 
where there was nothing but buccina or trumpet-filh a. This is 
all that the ancients tell us of the practice of the Tyrians. In 
Solomor?s ſong there is alſo mentioned a royal purple which; 
the dyers dipt in the canals, after having tied it in ſmall 
bundles*. We ſhall give a glimpſe in theſe few words, of ſome 
partiticular preparations, an exact account of which we 
cannot obtain *. ys | 

We know that the purple ſtuffs the moſt eſteemed were 


- 


ancient. The purple ſtuffs which Nloſes uſed for the wor- 
ip of the Almighty, had been dyed twice . It was thus 
that they made this colour ſo valuable, that it vied even 


2 Plin. 1. 9. ſect. 62. p. 526. * 1d. ibid. 
? Ibid. bects cit. p. 526. ſect. 61. p. 527. 1. 13. ſect. 48. p. 759. 1. 26. ſect. 66. 


et. plant. 1. 4. c. 7. p. 82. See alſo Turneb. adverſar. I. 9. c. 5. 
9 Phn. I. 9. ſect. 62. p. 326. | 

r Chap. 7. v. 5. | 

I ſhall only offer ſome conjectures. | 

The bet way of waſhing wools, after they are dycd, is to plunge them! 
running water. Probably the facred author had this practice in view, when 
he faid they ſnouid dip the royal purple in canals. As to what he adds, after 
being tied in little bundles, or packets, one may concinde from this circum- 
ſtance, that inſtead of making the cloth with white wool, and afterwards put- 
ting the whole piece into the dye, as we do now, they then followed another 
method. They began by dying the wool in ftcins, and made it atterwazds 
into purple ſtuffs 
* Exod. ch. 25. v. 4. 
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thoſe which were twice dyed. This preparation was vcrv. 


I. 3t. ſect. 46. p. 565. 1. 32. fect. 22. p. 581. ; Plut. t. 2. p. 433. B.; Theopl:. 
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with gold it ſelf . One ought not to be ſurpriſed at it. The 
vein of the ſhell- fiſn from whence they got the purple, only 
furniſhed a very ſmall quantity of liquor. Beſides, it muſt 
be collected before the death of the fiſh, without reckon. 
ing the other preparations which required much time and 
precaution *, and without mentioning the riſk they ran in 
fihing for theſe ſhells at the bottom of the ſea ». I ſhall 
confine myſelf to this ſhort expoſition of the preparations 
the ancients made uſe of to dye ſtuffs purple. Thoſe who 
deſire a more particular account, may conſult the modern 
authors who have applied themſelves to find out, in the wri. 
tings of the ancients, all the facts that have any relation 
to this matter x. 

We find in Ariſtotle and Pliny ſome details of the prepara- 
tion of purple ; but they are not ſufficiently circumſtantial, 
As Ariſtotle and Pliny writ in the times when this practice 
was very common, what they have ſaid was then ſufficient 
to give an idea of it; but it is too little to clear it up to us 
now, as they have left off the uſe of this dye for many ages. 
Accordingly, in ſpite of all the wntings which have appear- 
ed on the ſubject of this operation, it has been long douhted 
whether we are perfectly inſtructed in the ſpecies of ſhell- 
fiſhes from which the ancients drew purple v; they have even 
thought this ſecret abſolutely loſt ; but yet it is certain it 
has been found again. 

They have diſcovered, as well on the coaſts of England, 
as on thoſe of Poitou * and Provence, ſhells which have 
all the characters by which the ancients deſcribe the. fiſhes 
which yielded the purple. We ſee many in the cabinets 


r* See Ariſt. hiſt. animal. I. 5. c. 13. p. 844. A.; Plin. 1. 9. ſect. 63. p. 527.; 
Athen. 1. 12. p. 526. D. 

* It is very probable that the ancients had ſome ſecret to keep in ſolution 
in a proper liquor, the blood of purple fiſhes tilt they wanted to uſe it. Sce 
Acad. des ſcienc. for 1736, hiſt. p. 8. 

u Pin. 1. 22. fect. 3. 

* See Fabius Columna, and his commentator Daniel Major. 

Acad. des ſcien. an. 1711. mem. p. 166. & 167. 

+ Journal des ſcav. Aout 1686. p. 195. &c. 

a Acad. des ſcien. ann. 1711. mem. p. 168. & 179. 

1 did. ann. 1730, mem. p. 40. 


* 
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of the curious. And if they uſe this no more, is becauſe 
they have found a way of making a dye more beautiful, 
and at leſs expenſe, with cochineal. They have even dit- 
covered a new purple, which, according to all appearances, 
was unknown to the ancients, although of the ſame ſpecies 
with theirs <. 

But further, though the ſecret of dying purple ſhould be 
loſt, I do not ſee any reaſon to regret the loſs of it much. 
It appears, from the teſtimony of all ancient, writers 4, con- 
firmed by modern diſcoveries e, that ſtuffs dyed in this co- 
jour had a ſtrong and diſagreeable ſmell. Beſides, to 
judge of the effect of purple by the deſcriptions we now have 
of it, that colour could not be very agreeable to the eye. 
The ſcarlet, {ſuch as we have now, is much above it. A few 
reflections will be ſufficient to convince us. | 
They diſtinguiſh many ſorts of purple colours. One was 
extremely deep, of a red drawing to a violet . The other 
was more faint, approaching to our ſcarlet ; this was the 
leaſt eſteemed . Laſtly, that which they valued the moſt, 
was of a deep red, of the colour of bullocks blood ». ?Tis 
in alluſion to this colour, that Homer and Virgil give to 
blood the epithet of purpled i. It was this diſmal colour 
they principally ſought for in theſe forts of ſtuffs . It was 


© Acad. des ſcien. ann, 1711. mem. p. 169. 
4 Martial. I. 1. epigram. 50. v. 32.1. 4. epigram. 4. v. 6. I. 9. epigram. 63. 
See Turneb. adverſar. i. 9. c. 5. 
Journ. des ſcav. Aout 1686. p. 197.; Acad. des ſcien. ann. 1711. mem. p. 
191. ann. 1736. mem. p. 55. 
Nigrantis rofae colore ſublucens. Plin. 1. 9. ſect. 50. p. 524. 
M. Huet, in the collection of Tilladet, 1 2. p. 252. pretends on the cont? a- 
ry, that this ſpecies of purple approached to the colour we call dry e. 
like to that which the leaves of the vines take when they are ready to fall. 
He adds, *tis very nearly the ſame we ſee i: the interior border of the rainbow. 
I think M. Huet is miſtaken; but admitting his explication, this purple 
would only be more difagreeable. This yellowiſh colour which he means, is 
never pleaſant to the ſight. | 
: Rubens color, nigrante deterior. Plin. fect. 62. p. 526. 
Laut ei ſumma in colore ſanguinis concreti. Plin. told. 
We o'ſerve in general, that the ancients only eſteemed dark colours. A. 
r gives the preference to roſes which draw towards black. 
1 Mad. 1. 17. v. 360. & 361. ; Eneid. 1. 9. v. 340. 
This is the idea Cafſiodorus pircs us of it; he defines purple, obſceritas 
fubens, mgredo [or 2p iyen. Vatiar. I I. p. 3. p. 3. 
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in this that thoſe of Tyre excelled all others. I leave ity 
be judged whether ſuch a colour ought to produce a very 2 
greeable effect on the eye. 

They had yet a fourth fort of purple very different fron 
that I have ſpoke of. The colour was whitiſh 2; but as tit 
ſpecies of dye does not appear to have been known but jn 
ages greatly poſterior to thoſe we are now upon, I do ng 
think it neceſſary to ſpeak of it *. 

The ancients had ſo great an eſteem for purple colour, 
that it was ſpecially conſecrated to the ſervice of the Deiy, 
I have already bad an opportunity of obſerving that Mog 
often uſed ſtuffs of this colour for the works of the taber. 
nacle, and for the habits of the high prieſt. The Baby. 
lonians gave purple habits to their idols =. It was the ſame 
with moſt of the other people of antiquity. The Pagan; 
were even perſuaded, that the purple dye had a particula 
virtue, and was capable of appeaſing the wrath of the gods. 

Purple was alſo the diſtinguiſhing mark of the greateſt 
dignities. This cuſtom was eſtabliſhed from the earlieſt 
times. We have ſeen that the King of Phœnicia, to whom 
tradition ſays they preſented the firſt eſſays of this colour, 
had it reſerved for the ſovereign . Among the preſent: 
which the Iſraelites made to Gideon, the ſcripture makes 
mention of purple habits found among the ſpoils of the 
Kings of Midian :. Homer gives us plainly to underſtand 
that it only belonged to princes to wear that colour +. We 
may remark in reality that they never uſed it but for th! 
purpoſe ; a cuſtom obſerved by all the nations of antiquity: 

I ſhall finiſh what I have to ſay of the purple, by es. 
amining the opinion of a moſt able naturaliſt on the forts 0 
ſtuffs proper to receive this dye. He propoſed his ſentimen 
on account of the American purple which is made at Pan- 


a «a = I - Io &Q mM 


„ wy 


I Phat. in Alex. p. 686. D. | 

* Of this white purple, ſee La traduct. de Vitruv. par Perrault, 1. 7.6 
3. P. 249. note 3. 

m TJerem. c. 10. v. 9.; Baruch, c. 6. v. 12. & 71. 

2 Diis advocz tur piacandis. Plia. 1. 9. ſect. 69. p. 525. ; Cicero. epiſt. ad Ati 
1, 2. epiſt. . t. 8. p. 115. 

» Art. 1. Chap. 2. ? Togpg. c. 8. v. 26. 4 mad. I. 4. v. 14. 
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ma*. They get it from a ſpecies of Perſian conch, called, 
from the place where it 1s made, purple of Panama. The 
colour which this ſhell affords will not take but on cotton, 
and other ſtuffs obtained from vegetables. The author of 
whom I ſpeak, in giving an account of this fact, adds, that 
there is nothing but the cochineal known to the ancients, 
which can ſtain red, ſtuffs made of animal fubſtances. He 
concludes with this obfervation, that formerly purple ſtuffs 
could only be of cotton f. | 

Ido not think I fay too much, in aſſerting that this ſen- 
timent is plainly contradicted by the unanimous teſtimony of 
antiquity. We ſee by all the authors who have had occa- 
fon to ſpeak. of purple, that animal ſubſtances, and parti- 
cularly wool, were ſuſceptible of this colour. The very 
manner tradition reports the diſcovery of this colour, 1s a 
proof of what IJ advance. The firſt time they are ſaid ro 
have ſeen the effect it had on the mouth of a dog: it was 
with wool that the ſhepherd wiped the mouth of that animal 
which he thought bloody. Hercules took that wool, and 
carried it to the King of Phœnicia . If the American 
purple will not take but on cotton, it is becauſe the fiſhes 
which ſupply it, have different properties from thoſe purple 
ſhells which the ancients uſed. We may add, that probably 
they do not uſe the ſame preparations for this dye as they 
ad formerly. | 

The diſcuſſion I have juſt been upon leads us very na- 


See les mem. de Trev. September 1703. p. 1689. Sept. 1704. p. 1773. 
t Mem. de M. de Juſſteu the clder, read at the academy of ſciences. 
November 14. 1726; taken from the Mercury of December 1736. p. 2834. 

+ See Exod. c. 25. v. 5. c. 35. v. 6. & 23-; Horat. carm. I. 2. ode 16. 
v. 35. &c. Epod. od. 12. v. 21. ; Flian. hiſt. animal. I. 16. c. 1.; Ovid art. 
amat. I. 1. v. 251. I. 3. v.17o.; Senec2. Hercul. Oet. act. 2.; Cicero phi- 
lofophic. fragm. t. 3. p. 424. ; Plin. I. 9. ſect. 62. p. 526. & 527. 

This author even ſpeaks of iiving ſheep, which they had dyed purple, 1.8. 
Ct. 74. p. 477. 

* Palaephat. Achil. Tatius, locis cit. 9 

If we believe Pliny, I. 7. p. 414. & Hygin. fab. 274. the art of dying wook 
in general was known very late, ſince they give the honour of this diſcovery 
y the inhabitants of the city of Sardis, built after the taking of Troy. Strabo, 

13. p. 928. | 
Bt this fact advanced by theſe two authors. is denied by all antiquity. 
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turally to inquire into the means the ancients uſed to make 
their dyes ſolid and laſting. We ſee that they uſed a good 
deal of ſalt in theſe forts of operations , and they myf 
really do it; but all forts of ſalt except the cryſtal of tar. 
tar or tartar of vitriol, will diffolve in water, or calcine in 
the ſun». We ſee alſg that the ancients on maay occa. 
ſions made their dyes with the blood of animals =. We 
know that all dyes into which they put the blood of ani. 
mals, without mixing mineral acids, evaporate, change, 
and become black with time. It is only by the help of 
chymiſtry that we can procure ſuch ſpecies of ſalts as I have 
now deſcribed, and the acid minerals, ſo neceſſary in dying. 
But chymical preparations were unknown to the ancients: 
we are therefore led to believe that they could only have 
very bad dyes. 

Yet we never find the ancients complain that the colour 
of their ſtuffs was ſubject to alter or change *. They muſt 
then have made up for theſe chymical operations by par- 
ticular methods. They muſt have had ſome preparations, 
{ome ſecrets we are ignorant of. Plutarch tells us in the 
life of Alexander, that the conqueror found among the 
treaſures of the Kings of Perſia, a prodigious quantity of 
purple ſtuffs, which for one hundred and eighty years which 
they had been kept, preſerved all their luſtre and all their 
primitive freſhneſs, becauſe, ſays he, they had been pre- 
pared with honey >. A kind of preparation abſolutely un- 
known to us. 

We find in Herodotus, that certain people on the borders 
of the Caſpian ſea, imprinted on their ſtuffs deſigns either 
of animals, or flowers, whoſe colour never changed, and 
laſted as long even as the wool of which their cloaths were 
made. They uſed for this buſineſs the leaves of certain 
trees which they bruiſed and diluted in water . We know 
that the ſavages of Chili make with certain plants, dye: 


x S$eePlin. 1.9. ſect. 6a. ; Plut. t. 2. p. 433. B. 

y Acad. des ſcien. ann. 1740. H. p. 62. ann.'17.41. mern * 42. 72 & 71. 
z See P. Calmet, t. 2. p. 318. 

« Nitruv. I. 7. c. 13. & Luciet. I. 6. v. 1572, 2c. 

d Pluf, p. 686. D. UL. I. 1 202. 
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which will bear waſhing with ſoap many times without lo- 
ſing their colour 4. Laſtly, Pliny deſcribes the way which 
the Egyptians made painted linen, which deſerves ſome 
attention. They began, ſays he, by laying on certain drugs 
on white linen, and then put it into the vat full of boil- 
ing dye. After having left it there ſome time, they drew it out 
painted of divers colours. Pliny obſerves that they had 
only one ſort of liquor in the vat. The different colours 
painted on the cloth, could not be produced but by diverſe 
preparations laid upon it. Theſe colours were fo adheſive, 
that it was not poſſible to change them, whatever waſhings 
they afterwards gave to the cloth. Pliny even adds, that 
theſe ſorts of ſtuffs were ſtrengthened by it, and were better 
for being dyed «. We may conclude from all theſe facts, 
that, in all probability, the ancients had preparations by 
which they ſupplied the ſuccours we draw from chymiſtry, 
to fix the colour of our ſtuffs. And if the particulars of 


thele operations are at preſent unknown, it is becauſe new 
diſcoveries infinitely more ſure and more commodious have 
made theſe ancient methods inſenſibly diſapear. I have al- 
ready made this obſervation 7. 

There ſhould remain one queſtion more to propoſe with 
relation to a red colour different from purple, which is ſo 
often mentioned in Exodus 2. Opinions are divided as well 
as to the ſenſe of the Hebrew word *, as on that of coccus 
by which the Septuagint and the Vulgate have tranſlated it. 
Some think it is crimſon, others, that it is ſcarlet. By ad- 
opting the tranſlation of the Septuagint and the Vulgate, 
which I believe right, it is eaſy to ſkew that the colour called 
coccus by the Greeks and Romans, is ſcarlet, very differ- 
ent from crimſon. The examination of the materials proper 
for one and the other colour, ought to decide the queſtion. 


* 


4 Voyage de Frezier, p. 72. | | 

L. 35. ſect. 42. p. 709. All this preparation is deſcribed by Pliny in a very 
embarraſſed and obſcure manner, according to the cuſtom of this author: I 
have endeavoured to make it as clear as poſſible, but I would not warrant the 
exactneſs, and leſs ſti!! the reality of it. R | 

B. 2. c. 2. art. 1. C. 23. v. 4. % YYY Tolaat-Scheni. 
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Crimſon, properly ſo called, is of a deep red, and is 
made with cochineal, an ingredient abſolutely unknown to 
zntiquity. Scarlet is of a hvely and bright red. To make 
this dye, they ule a ſort of little reddiſh grains which they 
gather from a ſort of French or holm oak, a dwarf-tree com. 
mon in Paleſtine, in the ifle of Crete, and in many other 
countries ». They find on the leaves and on the bark of this 
ſhrub, little nuts or bladders about the ſize of a jumiper-berry, 
Theſe excreſcences are occaſioned by the eating of little 
worms i, The Arabians have given them the name of 
kermes ; we call them the /carlet grain, or vermilion x, be. 
cauſe they uſe it to make the moſt beautiful and lively red, 
Let us apply theſe principles ts the queſtion in hand. 
It is certain, that the ancients had a red colour much 
eſteemed, called coccius, which they diſtinguiſhed from 
purple. The coccus diftered from the purple, as well by 
its preparation, as by its ſhade and the effect of the colour. 
Purple, as we have ſeen, was of a deep red approaching to co- 
agulated blood, and was dyed with the liquor of certain 
thell-fiſhes. The coccus, on the contrary, was of a gay red, 
lively, bright, approaching to the colour of fire -. This 
dye was made with a fort of little grains which they ga. 
thered on the holm oak =. The ancients even called theſe 
grains, which at preſent we call /carlet grain, fruits of the 
holm oak . Neither were they ignorant, that theſe pretend- 
ed fruits mcloſed worms ». After this expoſition, it clear- 


b Voyage de la Terre-Sainte du P. Roger, recollet. I. 1. c. 2.; Voyage de 
Monconys, part 1. p. 179.; Bellon, obſervat. I. 1. c. 17. I. 2. c. 88.; Acad. des 
fcien. ann. 1714. mem. p. 435. ann. 1741. MEM. p. 0. 

| Acad. des ſcien. ann. 1714. Mem. p. 13. k Ibid. : 

1 Exod. c. 25 v. 4.; Pn. 1. 9. ſect. 65. p. 528.; Quintil. inſtit. orat. J. I. 
c. 2. At Rome ſcarlet was allowed to every bas, but the purple was reſerved 
for the higheſt dignities. 

m Plin. I. 9. ſect. 65. p. 528. I. 21. ſect. 22. p. 240. 

» Theophraſt. hiſtor. plant. I. 3. c. 16.; Plin. I. 16. ſect. 12. p. 6-; Dioſcorid. 
I. 4. c. 48.; Paul. I. 10. c. 36. 

ba TTpivy cep Plut. in Theſ. p - Plin. I. 16. ſect. 12. p. 6. calls theſe 
little grains cujculia, from the - ell of ket + 50 which ſignifies to cut litfle ex- 
ereſcences; becauſe in effect they cut and ſcrape theſe ſmall grains off the bark 
and the leaves of the holm oak. 

Coccum ticis celerrime in germicalum ſe mutans ſays Pliny, I. 24 fect. 4: 
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ly appears, that the colour named coccus by the ancients, 
was our ſcarlet . The Septuagint and Vulgate having 
tranſlated by that word, the Hebrew term uſed by Moſes to 
* deſign a red colour, other than purple, it follows, that they 
believed he meant the ſcarlet. But independently of the 
authority and conſideration which theſe interpreters deſerve, 
the etymology of the terms of the original text proves the 
truth of the ſentiment which I propoſe. We ſee there plain- 
ly intended a dye made with worms 4. | 
But I do not think, that this colour was as brilliant as that 
which we now call fine ſcarlet, I even doubt whether che 
ancients could approach towards it. Let us not forget, that, 
before chymical diſcoveries, the art of dying muſt have 
been very imperfect . Without the preparations which 
chymiſtry affords, we could not dye ſtuffs fine ſcarlet. This 
is the moſt bright and beauriful colour in dying ; but one of 
the moſt difficult to bring to its point of perſection *. 


ARTICLE I. 
Of the variety and richneſs of ſtuffs. 


E have ſeen in the firſt-part of this work, that the ir 

vention of embroidering ſtuffs, and varying the tiſſue 
with different colours, was very ancient. It was not poſſible, 
for want of monumentrs at that time, to enter into any de- 
tail of the progreſs of theſe two arts. The ages we are now 
treating of, give us a better opportunity of judging. We 
here ſee great magnificence and great taſte in dreſs. To 
read ſome chapters in Exodus, is ſuſſicient to convince us of 


* 


* This is alſo the opinion of Mathiolus on Dioſcorides. 

4 Exod. c. 30, v. 1. & 28. See le P. Calmet, t. 2. p. 350. & 35t. 
At preſent they make very little uſe of ceccus or kermes in dying. The 
cochineal, far ſuperior to all drugs heretofore uſed to dye red, has made then 
leave it off. Acad. des ſcien. ann. 1741. mem. f. 60. 
See Senac, nouveau cours de Chymie, pref. p. 77. | 
Pliny gives us to underſtand, that the colour of ſtuffs formerly dyed ſcarlat 
was not ſufficiently durable nor adheſive, I. 22 tot. 3. p. 256. Sce alſo the re- 
Marks of P. Hardouin, note 5. 

Acad des ſcien. ann. et mm. p. 5. ; 
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this. What moſt deſerves our attention, is the manner they 
could then employ the colours in the making of ſtuffs. It 
is certain, that they were not one and the ſame colour. 
Scripture {peaks of works where there were many colours :, 
But in what way did they diſtribute them? were theſe ſtufls 
{ſtriped or (ſhaded? The firſt of theſe operations does not re. 
quire much art; the other requires much more {kill and a. 
bility. Let it is very probable, that they then knew the 
ſecret of ſnading ſtuffs. Moſes ſpeaks of works in embroidery 
with a tiſſue of different colours with an agreeable variety. 
The expreſſion agreeable variety, which he uſes to diſtin. 
guiſh theſe ſorts of ſtuffs, leads us to think, that the colours 
were not uniform, but that they had obſerved a gradation. 
But what completes the confirmation of this ſentiment, is the 
force of the Hebrew word * uted to deſign embroidered ſtuffs, 
To a tittle, this word ſignifies works of embroidered feather: :, 
Yet it does not appear, that the Hebrews then made ule of 
the feathers of birds. It is not mentioned in the enumeration 
of the things uſed for the oraament of the tabernacle, and 
for the dreſles of the high prieſt. The relation between the 
feathers of birds and the effect of embrodieries, expreſſed by 
the term of the original text, appears to me to ſhew an 1mi- 
tation of the manner in which the colours are,graduated in 
the plumage of birds, and conſequently of ſhaded ſtuffs. 

It was not only among the Hebrews, that the art of work- 
ing embroidery was then in uſe. This art was equally known 
to many other people of Aſia. Homer deſcribing the occu- 
pations of Helen at Troy, ſays, that this princeſs worked 
a wonderful piece of embroidery. She there repreſented the 
bloody fights fought between the Greeks and the Trojans *. 
He ſpeaks alſo of another work of the fame kind, to which 
Andromache applied herſelf when ſhe heard of the death 
of Hector. The ſubject of it was many ſorts of flowers *. 
Before the war of Troy, the women of Sidon were famous 


* Kxod. c. 26. v. 1. & 37. c. 30. v. 2. u Exod c. 26. v. f · & Zt. 

* Nin, Rakamah, v. 36. | 

y Ezckiel, c. 17. v. 3. ſpeaking of the wings of the great eagle, uſes the wo 
Rakamab. | 

2 Lad. I. 3. v. 125. Ibid. I. 22. v. 44. Gr. : 
or 
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for their addreſs and dexterity in working embroidery, and 
ſtuffs of different colours v. 

At that time, they alſo knew the ſecret of putting gold 
into the tiſſue of ſtuffs and in embroideries. The ſcripture 
obſerves, that they uſed much gold in the habits of the high 
prieſt, and in the vails deſigned for the tabernacle -- How 
did they then prepare that metal for the making of ſtuffs 2 
was it, as at preſent, drawn into wire, beaten, wound, and 
wrapt round other threads? or was it merely gold hammered 
into very thin leaves, afterwards cut with a chiſel into little 
plates, or long and ſmall ſhreds, which they put into the tex- 
ture of their ſtuffs? Moſes ſays, « And they did beat the 
gold into thin plates, and cut it into wires, to work it in the 
« blue, and in the purple, and in the ſcarlet, and in the fine 
« linen 4.” The ſenſe of theſe expreſſions does not appear 


of the firſt of theſe methods which I have ſhewn. I even 
think, that the paſſage in queſtion gives us no idea of gold 
wire drawn as at preſent with a drawing-iron. Tlie moſt 


of gold about ſome of the different ſtuffs of which the ephod 
and the vails of the tabernacle muſt have been compoſed. 
They made, by this means, a ſort of gold thread reſembling 
ours, except that the baſis of this thread was of pure gold 


drawing-iron. 

We might perhaps raiſe a difficulty, and ſay, that the 
ſtuffs in queſtion were made only of pure plates of gold in- 
terwoven : there is mention made of ſuch habits in Pliny . 
We alſo know, that they ſometimes adorned the images of 
the gods. in dreſſes of this fort t. But the text of Moſes is abſo- 
lutely repugnant to this notion: he ſays expreſsly, that 
the gold was reduced into very thin plates, that it might be 


d Tad, 1. 6. v. 289. Sc. 

© Exod. c. 28. v. 8. c. 39. v. 3. # Ibid c. 39. v. 3. L. 33. ſect. '9. p. 616. 
t Ariſt. de cura rei famil. 1. 2. t. 2. p. 511.; Zlian. var. hiſt. I. 1. c. 20. 

17 „de nat. deor. 1. 3. n. 34.; Valer. Max. l 1. c. I. ſect. 3. externa.; Paul. 
Ie. 11. 


wound 


to me ſufficiently determinate, abſolutely to decide in favour 


natural interpretation, is to ſay, that they twiſted the plates 


cut into ſhreds, whereas ours is only ſilver gilt drawn by the 
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wound and twiſted to put it into the tiſſue of the other thread 
of divers colours. This detail removes all the difficulty. 

The art of putting gold into the tiſſue df ſtuffs, muſt hay 
been known in many countries in the ages we are now ex, 
mining. Homer ſpeaks of the girdle of Calypſo, and df 
that of Circe . We might likewiſe believe, that this poet 
mentions ſilver ſtuffs >. But all interpreters agree to un. 
derſtand the expreſſions which Homer uſes in this paſſage, of 
white habits i. The ancients did not uſe to put ſilver into 
their ſtuffs x. We find in reality, fince Moſes and Homer, 
an uninterrupted tradition in antiquity about gold ſtuſs 
whereas we find nothing like it as to filver ones. We can. 
not bring one ſingle paſſage, that is clear and preciſe, of any 
ancient author, where mention is made of ſilver wire. Pliny, 
who has expreſsly ſpoken of gold wire, would he have for. 
got or neglected to remark that they did the ſame work in 
ſilver? His ſubject, his ends, his method, all required tha 
he ſhould ſpeak of it, if that art had been known in hi 
time. The ſame author, 1n a particular chapter, treats at 
large of the uſe they made of ſilver for divers ornaments 
Yer in all the enumeration he gives of the many uſes to 
which'they put this mera, there is not one word of filyer 
wire. 

I ſhall finiſh what have at preſent to ſay on the habit; 
of the ancients, by an obſervation I think very important. 
We perceive a very ſenſible difference between the ſtuff 
the ancients uſed, and thoſe we uſe at preſent. All the 
drefles anciently might be waſhed and bleached daily =, 
The greateſt part of ours would be ſpoiled by ſuch an opera 
tion. I only juſt mentioned this. The fear of falling in- 
to details, which, in the end, might become tireſome, hin- 

ders me from farther inquiring into them. | 


2 Odyſſ. J. 5. v. 232.1. 10. v. 543, &c. d Ibid, L. 5. v. 239. 1. 10. v. 23. & 24 
See Heſychius, voce * Appupeocs. 

5 oy Vepiſc+ in Aurelian. p. 224. Cc. and the notes of $aumaiſe, p. 304. 

* L, 3.6. 7a. 


See Iliad, I. 22. v. 154. & 155.; Odyſſ. I. 6. v. 91. & 92. ; Herod. 1. 2. 
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Aire 
Of the diſcovery and employment of precious ſtones. 


17 is ſaid in ſcripture, that the ephod and the breaſt- plate 
of judgment of the high prieſt, were ornamented with 
many precious ſtones; the aſſortment appeared various and 
complete enough. Theſe ſtones were mounted in gold, 
and diſpoſed with order and ſymmetry. Moſes farther ſays, 
that he had engraved on them the names of the twelve 
tribes*. All theſe facts are ſufficiently important to merit 
a particular regard. i | 
We do not find any mention made in ancient hiſtory 
of the uſe of precious ſtones, before Moſes. Yet I do not 
think, that one ought to look upon him as the inventor 
and author of that ornament. That knowledge muit 
have preceded the time of this legiſlator; and it appears 
to me very probable, that, in this particular, he only con- 
formed to a cuſtom already received. This conjeQure is 
ſupported by the teſtimony of the book of Job, a work, E 
delieve, prior to Moſes . Many ſpecies of precious ſtones 
are ſpoken of there». Job could not have entered into 
this detail, if jewels had not been well known in his time. 
J alſo think we have a glimpſe of proofs of the antiquity 
of this knowledge, in the deſcription Moſes gives of the 
terreſtrial paradiſe. He ſays, that one of the branches of 
the rivers which ran from that place of delights, watered 
the land of Hevilah : it is there, adds he, that we find pre- 
clous ſtones 2. Moſes, I think, would not have indicated 
this circumſtance in ſo ſimple a manner, if the fact had not 
been well known before the time in which he writ. 
It is very probable, in reality, that the firſt men ſhould 
have known yery early coloured precious ſtones. We may 
eaſily imagine in what manner they ſhould have come to 


% 


n Exod. chap. "| o See our difſertation, 
? Chap. 28. ver, 6. Se. 2 Gen. c. 2. v. 12. 


this 
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Among the number of rough ſtones which happened to be 
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this diſcovery. The ſame cauſes which originally diſcoyer. 
ed metals, I mean, the throwing up of the earth, and the 
ravage of great waters, might have given the knowledge d 
precious ſtones. We find theſe rich productions in the ming 
where metals are formed *, in rivers , and even at the 
{urface of the earth *, where torrents often leave them. A. 
though the colour of rough precious ſtones is neither very 
hvely nor brilliant, yet they are ſufficiently ſo, to be re. 
marked, and for the ſight of them to excite our attention; 
yet they might have neglected them at firſt, and to the 
time they found the art of poliſhing them. It is to this o 
peration, that fine ſtones owe that brilliancy and liveline 
which has made them always ſo much ſought after. Chance, 
it 1s certain, muſt have had a great ſhare in this diſcovery, 


ſeen by the firſt men, they muſt have found ſome naturally 
broke. The luſtre and livelineſs with which they had ſeen 
theſe breaks ſhine, muſt have given the firſt notion of po. 
liſning. They tried to imitate the operation of nature, in 
taking from the ſtones, that bed, that dark ſhel], with which 
they are commonly covered. We can only form conjeQure 
of the way they could have attained this. They muſt firt 
have overcome the obſtacle which they muſt have met with 
in the extreme hardneſs of moſt of thoſe ſtones. Yet 
chance muſt have aſſiſted the firſt men on this occaſion. 
Almoſt all true ſtones muſt be poliſhed with their own pon. 
der. Some perſon muſt have thought of rubbing two oriental 
ſtones againſt each other, and has ſucceeded, by this means, 
to give them a ſort of poliſh. The cutting of the diamond 
owed its origin to a ſtroke of chance. | 


r Theophraſt. de lapid. p. 295. ; Plin. 1. 37. ſect. 15. & 32. Cc.; Solin. c. 
15. p. 26. D.; Iſidor. orig. I. 16. c. 7. ; Alonzo Barba, t. 2. p. 8. &. 334. 

c Theophraſt. de lapid. p. 396. ; Strabo, 1. 2. p. 156. ; Plio. 1. 37. fect. 17. & 
23. p. 778. ; Solin. c. 15. p. 26. D.; Iſidor. origin. 1. 16. c. S.; Anc. 10) 
des Indes, p. 123. ; Colonne, hift. nat. t. 2. p. 361. | 

t Plin. I. 37. ſect. 76.; Iſidor. 1. 16. c. 8.; Alonezo Barba, t. 2. Pp. 71. 
Hellot. de la fonte des mines, p. 22. 24. 25. 40. 55. ; Hiſt. gen. des voyag. t-% 
p. 549.; Rec. des voyag. au Nord, t. 19. p. 65.; La Condamine, voyag“ 
Fequateur, p. 8. & 82. ; Colonne hiſt. nat. t. 2. p. 361. ; Voyage de D. All. 
d Ulla, t. 1. p. 293. ; Acad. des ſcien. ann. 1718. m. p. 85. 1 
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Lewis de Berquen, a native of Bruges, is ſaid to have 


— 


r. deen the firſt who put this in practice; it is not yet three 
le hundred years fince . He was a young man, who had juſt 
of Jeft ſchool, and being born of a noble family, was in no re- 
ies ſpect brought up as a Japidary. He had found our, that two 
le diamonds cut each other, if they were rubbed a little ſtrong- 
Il. ly againſt each other: this was ſufficient to raiſe, in an in- 
T7 duſtrious perſon, and one capable of meditation, very ex- 
re. tenſive ideas. He took two diamonds, fixed them on ce- 


ment, he grated them againſt each other, and carefully 
collected the powder which came from them. Afterwards, 
by the affiſtance of certain iron wheels which he invented, 
he came, by means of this powder, to poliſh diamonds 
perfectly, and to cut them in what manner he thought pro- 
per *. ; 

"1 think, we may very well apply this example to the 
origin of the art of poliſhing precious ſtones. Yet I doubt, 
that in the firſt times, or even in the ages we are nov 
engaged in, whether they knew the methods we uſc at pre- 
ſent to give to ſtones that beautiful poliſh, and thoſe agree- 
able forms which cauſe their principal merit. The pro- 
ceedings of the firſt lapidaries could only be very imper- 
fet. I think we ought not to judge very favourably of their 
knowledge, nor even of that which, in general, antiquity 
might have in this part of the arts. 

But how imperfect ſoever the ancient methods may have 
been, it is certain, that, at the time of Moſes, the art of po- 
Hiking precious ſtones was known. They alſo knew how 
to ſet them; a work very delicate. But what appears to 
me moſt worthy of notice, is, that they then knew the arc 
of ingraving them The ephod of Aaron was adorned witit 
two onyxes ſet in gold. They had ingraved the names 
of the twelve tribes, that is to ſay, he had fix names ip. 
graved on each ſtone . The breaſt-plate of judgment (hone 


34 ob. Merveill. des Indes Orient. par de Berquen, p. 13. 


. ? Exod.c. 28. v. 9. c. The Hebrew text implics, of a ud k of an ingracer 
ne ſlones, and ingraving of ſeals. 
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with the luſtre of twelve precious ſtones of different co. 
tours, and on each was read the name of one of the 
twelve tribes*. If we have ever ſo little experience in 
the arts, we know, that to ingrave fine ſtones requires 
Kill, preciſion, and knowledge. We muſt have many fine 
and delicate tools, a great ſteadineſs of hand, and practice. 
I agree, that, for the fineneſs of execution, we ought not to 
compare the ingraving of ſome names, to the labour and 
dexterity required m the figures of men or animals, or 
ſubjects of compoſition. But as to the eſſence of the art, 
the proceſs is always the ſame, and only differs in the de. 
grees of perfection. We ought to be ſurpriſed to fee, in 
the time of Moſes, and without doubt before, that they 
were able to execute ſuch works, I look upon ingraving 
on fine ſtones as the moit remarkable evidence of the rapid 
progreſs of the arts in ſome countries. This work 42-294 


SS ST +4 = ©» 


rience “. 

As to the ſpecies of precious ſtones which adorned tbe 
habits of the high prieſt, we can only ſpeak of them in a 
very uncertain manner. Interpreters do. not agree in the 
ſignification of the Hebrew terms; and we muſt allow, that 
it is almoſt impoſſible, for want of monuments and points of 
compariſon, to be able to aſcertain it: we only know, that 
Moſes meant an aſſortment of coloured precious ſtones; | 
ſay of coloured, becauſe do not think one ought to put the 
diamond among the precious ſtones they knew : at that time. 
Many other reaſons” authoriſe this doubt. I could imme- 
diately avail myſelf of the opinions of interpreters and 
commentators, the greateſt part of whom do not admit of 
the diamond. I could likewiſe ſhew, that thoſe who have 
thought proper to comprehend this itone among thoſe of 
the breaſt- plate, are not ſupported by any certain etymology 
But without troubling ourſelves with all theſe diſcuſſions, 


2 Fxod. c. 28. v. 17. 
it muſt be agreed, that the ancient Peruvians, whoſe monarchy had not 
fubſiſte: above 252 years, underſtood perfectly well the working of pre- 
cious ſtones, Hiſt. gen, des voyages, t. 13. P. 578. & 579. wink 
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think we may find facts enow in antiquity, to make us doubt 


8 of diamonds being in uſe at the time of Moſes. 

: We ſee that there is no mention made of this precious 
" ſtone in the writings of the moſt ancient authors of anti- 
a quity. Homer, Heſiod, Herodotus, who had occaſion to 


deſcribe ſo many different ſorts of, ornaments, never men- 
tion the diamond“. We muſt deſcend almoſt to the ages 
juſt preceding the Chriſtian æra, to find any writer who 
has made mention of them. Pliny, who appears to have 
made great reſearches about precious ſtones, owns that the 
diamond was a long time unknown. And it muſt have 
been ſo in reality. Many ages muſt have paſſed away be- 
fore they knew the value of that ſtone, and many more 
before they knew to ſet a price upon it. 
The diamond is of no valuc but as it ſhines, and it could 
not ſhine till it was cut. Lucky chances, one may ſay, 
may have offered early {ome of theſe ſtones naturally po- 
liſhed. Theſe natural diamonds may have put the firſt 
men in the way of knowing thoſe that were rough, and 
may have given hints to cut them. It is true, we ſome- 
times meet with diamonds, where the cutting ſeems to be 
ſhewn ; having long rolled in the bed of rapid rivers, they 
are found naturally polithed, and appear tranſparent ; ſome 
are even cut in facets or tables>. They call theſe forts of 
diamonds, rude plains; and when their figure is pyramida), 
they call them natural points -. But theſe happy conjunc- 
tures, beſides that they were very rare, could not have been 
of much uſe to the firſt men for the knowledge of dia- 
monds. 'There is no ſort of relation, nor any reſemblance 
between theſe forts of ſtones when they are rough, and 
when they are cut. It is not with diamonds as with co- 
loured ſtones. Theſe, though rough, have a colour, which 


0 Is proved, that the terms aJzuzxc, and alxyarivog. which we find 


ſometimes in the writings of Homer and Heſiod, have no relation to the 
diamond. | 
L. 37. ſet. 15. d Leibnitz Protog. p. 23. edit. in 4to, 1748. 


© Boetius de Boot, gemm. & lapid. hiſt. 1. 2. c. 3. p. 121. ; Tavernier, t. 2. 
A C. 16. p. 277. c. 17. 283; Alonzo Barba, t. 2. p. 191. ; De Laet. de gem. 
& lapid. I. 1. c. 1. p. 314. ; Mariette, traité des pierres gravees, t. 1. p. 155. 
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at all times muſt have made them be remarked, and give 
an idea to poliſh them; whereas diamonds, before they are 
cut, ſhew nothing like it, and indicate nothing of what 
they are in the inſide. They look like a grain of ſalt, 2 
common flint of greyiſh white, dirty and dull. The fiſt 
men of conſequence could not have paid any attention to 
them. This, we know, has happened to the diamonds of 
Braſil. They were a long time neglected, and confounded 
with flints and pravels*. It is not above thirty years, or 
thereabouts, that they began to know their value . 
We ſhould not then be ſurpriſed to ſee that in antiquity 
fine coloured ſtones were fo common, while diamonds were 
ſo rare. They muſt have been a long time unknown. It 
required ſome» ages to learn men that theſe ſorts of-flints, 
which they had ſo long neglected, were the moſt bright and 
the richeſt production of nature. They could not be in. 
ſtructed before they had diicovered the art of cutting them; 
a very late diſcovery, ſince it is not yet of 300 ycars ſtand- 
ing . Before that time they could not have ſeen any dis- 
monds but rough poliſhed, or natural points. We ſee theſe 
ſorts of ſtones in the deſcription which Pliny, Solinus, and 
Iſidorus give of the diamond. They deſcribe it generally 
very ſmall «, with fix angles or faces, and tranſparent i, 
yet approaching to a black *, and without much water or 
vivacity. Iſidorus even defines the diamond, an Indian 
ſtone ſmall and little agreeable i. All theſe characters 
agree very well with the natural points. Theſe ſorts of 
ſtones are commonly very ſmall. We ſometimes meet 
with ms, which by a ſport of nature are cut with fix faces, 
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4 Anſon's voyage, p. 41. 
e Ibid.; Mercure de France, Janvier 1739. p. 124. Fev. 1732. p. 344. & 345.3 
Mariette, loco cit. p. 161. 
f By Lewis de Berquen in 1476. See the beginning of this article. 
© PIin. l. 37. ſect. 15. ; Solin. c. 52. p. 59. C.; Ifidor. orig. I. 16. c. 13.; 
Marbod. I. de lapid. pret. c. 1. f 
b Plin. Solin. locis cit. i Plin. Soli n. Iſidor. ibid. 
k Hwunc ita fulgentem cryſtallina reddit orig). 
ri ferruginei non deſinat eſſe coloris. Marbod. loco cit. 


| . Indic us _— far dus, & indecorus, ferrugineum habe 16 colorem. 
cit 


in 
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in 4 pretty regular manner . But theſe diamonds have 

ietle that is agreeable in them. The poliſhing is coarſe, 

the form irregular, without water and without vivacity : 
ve cannot compare them to any thing better than a piece of 

harniſhed ſteel . To convince us of the truth of theſe 

fats, we need only to caſt our eyes on any of the ancient 

trinkets adorned with diamonds. 

They preſerve in the treaſury of St Denis a claſp of the 

mantle which our kings uſed to put on the day of their 

coronation. This piece is very ancient“. We there ſee 
four natural points. There is likewiſe in the ſame treaſury, 
a relict almoſt as ancient + as the claſp I have fpoken of, 
and adorned with eight natural points. All theſe ſtones are 
very ſmall, black, and no way agreeable to the eye. There 
is only one on the relic of St Thomas a little brighter than 
the others, and has a little more water. It 1s plain that 
Pliny means this ſort of ſtones, when he ſays, that the 
diamond was like cryſtal . 

All imperfe& as theſe ſorts of diamonds are, they are 
very rare, and are not often met with. Wherefore, they 
looked upon them formerly as the moſt valuable production 
of nature. Pliny remarks, that for many ages none but the 
moſt powerful monarchs were able to have them e. They 
ſuſpected Agrippa, the laſt King of the Jews, of having an 
inceſtuous commerce with his ſiſter Berenice. The diamond 
of which he made a preſent to that princeſs, almoft confirm- 
ed their ſuſpicions*; ſo high an idea had they of this 
ſtone, then looked upon as ineſtimable. All theſe con- 
ſiderations, joined to the ſilence with reſpect to diamond. 
of the moſt ancient writers of antiquity, make me doubt 


uſed by Moſes to adorn the ephod and breaſt-plate of the 


m Ribl. cholf. t. r. p. 265. ; De Laet, de gemm. & lapid. I. f. c. 1. p. 374. 

» See merveill. des Indes, p. 13. 

* They think it was about the time of St Lewis. 

t It was given by John Duke of Berry, ſon of E ing John. 

L. 37. ſect. 15. p. 373. | 

Dia non niſi reg:bus, & tis admodum patc's cogni tus. I. 37. ſet. 15. init. 

Juvenal. ſa tir. C. v. 55. KC. 9 
high 
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whether this precious ſtone was of the number of thoſe 
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high prieſt. Let us add to this the extreme difficulty d 
ingraving the diamond. mT 
They will obje& to me, without doubt, the names of the 
twelve tribes ingraved on the ſtones of the ephod and breaſt. 
plate. It is with powder of diamond that they commonly 
execute this ſort of work. We may then infer, that, at the 
time of Moſes, they had found out this property in the 
powder of diamond, and that they were able to uſe it tg 
poliſh the diamond itſelf. The objection is plauſible, and 
the conſequence very natural. But yet it is not difficult to 
be anſwered. 
Nothing at preſent obliges us to believe, that the artiſt; 
. who ingraved the names of the twelve tribes on the ſtones 
of the ephod and the breaſt-plate, did make uſe of the 
powder of diamond; they might uſe for theſe forts of works, 
rubies, {apphires, or other oriental ſtones reduced to powder: 
they might even uſe emery t, the property of which wa 
not unknown to the ancients . I own that there is n0 
compariſon to be made between a work executed with pow. 
der of diamond, and that which 1s only done with powder 
of oriental ſtones *, or emery. But theſe powders were ſuf. 
ficient to ingrave names, which do not require ſuch elegant 
workmanſhip as the figures of men, animals, flowers, &c. 
Befides, ſhould it be granted that the ingravers employed 
by Moſes, made uſe of the powder of diamond, that would 
decide nothing as to the knowledge of cutting the diamond. 
It is certain that the ancients knew perfectly the property 
of the powder of diamond to poliſh fine ſtones; they made 
great uſe of it, as well for graving, as for cutting them, 


r Mariette, treitc des pierres gravees, t. 1. p. 292. (Id. ibid. 
t See ſob, c. 41. v. 15. edit. of 70.; Dioſcorid. I. 5. c. 166. ; Heſychius, 
doce Tpi. 
* The term oriental ſtones, in the ſtyle of a lapidary, does not always ſignify 
2 ſtone which comes from the eaſt. They mean in general a very hard ſtone, 
ſuch as ſapphires, rubies, topazes, & amethy ſts. 
It is to diſtinguiſh theſe ſorts of ſtones, from thoſe which are ſofter, that 
they call them orientals; thoſe of the eaſt being commonly much harder 
than thoſe of other countries, though we ſometimes meet with ſome as hard 


as thoſe which come from the caſt . And even theſe laſt are not all of an cquil 
kardneſs, 9 Pliny 
' im 
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fling ſays ſo very plainly -; and if he had not, the prin- 
dpal works which the ancients have produced in this way, 
and which we ſtill have before us, would ſufficiently thew 
it, But it is equally certain that it never came into their 
thoughts to uſe this powder on the diamond itſelſ, and the 
art of cutting it was unknown to all antiquity. This fact, 
it is true, appears difficult to comprehend : it is not how- 
ever for that leſs certain. This is not the only example 
that we might quote of the bounds which the human mind 
ſeems often to have impoſed on itſelf. It ſtops in the mo- 
ment that it is neareſt its end, and when one ſtep further 

As we are on this article, I think we ought to ſhew in 
few words what we find among the ancients on the nature 
of the diamond, and of the places where they found it: 
The manner in which they ſpeak of them, has given room 
to ſome modern authors , to think, that the diamonds 
known in antiquity, were not of the ſame ſpecies with 
thoſe we uſe at preſent. | 

We ſee that the ancients got theſe precious ſtones from 
many countries, where they are not to be found at this 
ume. It is ſaid, that ar firſt they came only from Ethiopia; 
they got them from certain mines ſituated between the 
temple of Mercury and the ifle of Meroe r. Theſe ſtones 
could nor be much eſteemed, ſince the largeſt were not 
above the ſize of a cucumber ſeed, and approached to that 
colour-. Afterwards they got diamonds from many coun- 
tries, from the Indies, from Arabia, the iſle of Cyprus, 
and Macedonia *. All theſe ſtones were very ſmall, the 
largeſt being of the ſize of a nut kernel». What appears 
moſt aſtoniſhing, is, that, according to ſome authors, they 
found diamonds in the European Sarmatia, among the A- 


* L..37. ſect. 15 p. 773. ſect. 76. p. 796. 

2 Aldrovand. Muſ. metal. I. 4. c. 78. p. 947.; Colonne, biſt. nat. t. 2. p. 353 
354. 

Plin. I. 37. ſect. 1 5. Diodorus and Strabo, who ſpeak likewiſe of this 
iſle, ſay plainly that it had many mines of gold and precious ſtones; but they 
do not ſpecify the diamond in particular. Diod. 1. 1. p. 38.; Strab. I. 17. 
p. 1177. ; | 


* Plin. I. 37. ſect 15. * Ibid. I bid. 
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gathyrſes , a people who dwelt above the Palus Meotis +, 
It was even, if we believe them, in theſe frozen regions, 
that they ſaw the moſt beautiful diamonds :. Let us further 
ſay that the ancients were perſuaded that the greateſt par 
of precious ſtones came from gold mines ©. 

Except the Indies, we at this time get no diamond; ou 
any of the countries I have named; and even in the Indies, 
we at-preſent only know the kingdoms of Golconda, of Vi. 
ſapour, and of Bengal“, where there are ſaid to be mine, 
Some travellers ſay that ſome are likewiſe found in the iſe 
of Borneo :; and they aſſure us that formerly they got dis. 
monds from other different countries of the Indies v. Be it 
as it will, the mines uſed ar preſent have only been known 
a few ages. Tavernier ſays that that of Bengal is looked 
upon as the moſt ancient i, without fixing the time of its 
diſcovery. The mine of Viſapour has only been known 
about 300 years x. For that of Golconda, at the time of 
Tavermer, it was only one hundred years ſtanding '. As 
to the mines of Braſil, it is only thirty years, as I have be- 


fore obſerved, ſince they were diſcovered =. Theſe are the 
only countries where we now find diamonds. 


* Amm. Marcell. I. 22. c. 8. p. 314. 

* See Cellarius, not. orb. antiq. p. 405. 

4 Dionyſ. Perieget. v. 318. & 29. 

This paſſage of Dionyf. Perieget. fixes the ſenſe in which we ought to take 
the term adamantis lapidis, which Ammianus Marcellinus uſes, loco «a, 
He could not mean the laad-ſtone. 

* Plin. I. 37. ſect. 15. ; Solin. c. 52. p. 59. D. 

Plato, in politico, p. 558. and in Tim. p. 1066. ſpeaks of an hard metallic 
body which he calls a#2uzc; but I doubt whether that philoſopher meant 
the diamond. See how he explains himſelf. *© What they call dag, 33 
*« nothing but a branch of gold, whoſe extreme denſity has made it black and 
„ very hard.” One may alſo tranſlate this paſſage by Ad, is only gold 
t which has acquired a dlack colour, and, on account of its extreme denſity, 

« is very hard.” 
s it really then of the diamond Plato would ſpeak? It is not the load · ſtone 
which he commonly calls the ſtone of Hercules or cf Heraclea, in Tim. p. 1085. 
in lon. p. 363. What is it then he would mean? that is what one cannot vel 
comprehend. 
t Tavernier, part. 2. I. 2. c. 15.06 & 15, © 1bid. c. 17. p. 284. 
d Boetius de Boot. gemm. & lapid. hiſt. I. 2. c. 3.; De Laet, de gemm & 
lat id. I. 1. c. 1. 

i Locis cit. c. 17. init. * Ibid. c. 15. p. 267. 

1 1bid. c. 16. p. 277. Tavernier went o viſit theſe mines in 1665, 

.= ce ſvpro, p. 116. 
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If we ſee very little relation between the countries I 
have ſhewn, and thoſe from which the ancients obtained 
their diamonds, we ſhall find {till leſs reſemblance between 
the properties they attribute to theſe ſtories, and thoſe we 
now find in them. According to Pliny, the diamond reſiſt- 
ed the hammer, and cven made the anvil ſhake on which 
they beat it . They looked upon it as a piece of luck to be 
able to break it, and it was oſſible to do it but by 
ſoftening it in hot goats blood, into which they put it to 
ſteep». We do not find any of theſe properties in our dia- 
monds. Their hardneſs is not ſo great, but they will be 
broke by the hammer as often as you will put, them to 
the proof. They are broken, and even bruiſed very eaſily. 
With regard to the goats blood, we ſhould try in vain to 
ſoften our diamond with that receipt; we. can only work 
it with its own powder; that is the only agent that will 
take hold of this ſtone. | 

And I am perſuaded, moreover, that it has been the ſame 
in all ages. If we find any difference between our diamonds 
and thoſe of the ancients, it is becauſe all that they have 
ſaid on this ſubje& is romantic, and little to be depended 
upon. Theſe. inaccuracies are a further proof of the little 
knowledge they had in antiquity of this precious ſtone. 

The ſame defects take place in almoſt all that the ancients 
have written on precious ſtones 1. If we were to depend 
upon what they have written, for example, about emeralds, 
ve muſt ſay that they knew a ſpecies different from ours, 
and which we have not. They reckon twelve ſorts of theſe 
precious ſtones, which they diſtinguiſh by the names of 
the kingdoms or provinces from whence they believed 
they were got. I ſhall not ſtop to give the particulars of 
them, we may ſee it in Pliny*. I ſhall only ſay, that, ac- 


" L. 37. ſect. 15. 

Et cum feliciter rumpere ctutingit, &c. ibid. p. 723. See alſo Senec. de 
conſtant. ſapient. c. 3. t. 1. p. 395. | 

* Plin. p. 733.; Pauf. 1,8. c. 18. p. 636. 

See Diod. I. 3. p. 256. ; Strabo, I. 16. p. 1115, 

L. 37. ſect. 10. 
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cording to this author, the emeralds of Scythia and Egypt 
were the moſt eſteemed t. 

Wie at preſent only know two ſorts of emeralds, the ori. 
ental and occidental. Some authors have added a third, 
which they call the emerald of the old rock. They are 
much divided about the places from whence theſe precious 
ſtones come to us. According to Herbelot, it is in the 
neighbourhood of Aſuan, a town ſituated in the Upper E. 
gypt, that they find the only mine of oriental emeralds 
known in the whole world e. But there is room to doubt of 
this fact. It is certain that we ſtill find in Egypt many eme- 
rald mines; but beſides that their colour is not beautiful, 
they are ſo-ſoft that it is not poſſible to work them =. Ac. 
\ cording to Tavernier, Peru is the only place from whence 
emeralds come: he affirms that the eaſt never produced 
any, and he is not ſingular in his opinion 7. Chardin, on 
the contrary, ſays, that they now get them in Pegu, in the 
kingdom of Golconda, and on the coaſt, of Coromandel 
We may add the kingdom of Calcutta and the ifle of Cer: 
ton, where Pyrard aſſures us they find many, and thoſe moſt 
beautiful ». With regard to emeralds of the old rock, Char. 
din ſays he has ſeen in Perſia many of this ſort, which they 
told him came from an ancient mine in Egypt, the know. 

ledge of which is at preſent loſt . 

In fact, it is very dubious whether we know at preſent any 
of the twelve forts of emeralds named by the ancients. For 1: 
is very problematical as to thoſe at preſent got from the eat, 
many perſons believing they only come from America. 

We no longer find the qualities in our emeralds, whic! 
the ancients attributed to ſome of theſe ſtones. Pliny aflicms, 
that the emeralds of Scythia and Egypt were fo har! 
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f Plin. ſect. 17. 
t Mercure Indien. c. 7. p. 18.; Taver, part. 2. 1. 2. c. 10. p. 228. 
Bibl. orient. voce Aſuan, p. 141. 
x Mlaillet, defcript. de P Egypte, p. 207. & _ 
Second part. I. 2. c. 19. p. 293. 8 294. 
z Sec le Mercure Indien. c. 7. er. 
_ » Voyagede F. Pyrard part. 1. p. 286. part. 2. p. 89. 
T. . p. 23% T. 4. p. . & . | 
that 
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that they could not be worked 4. On the contrary, we have 
no ſtone more tender nor which ſcratches more eaſily; tis for 
this reaſon that they do not often riſk the ingraving it. 
An artiſt who has not a ſteady hand, is in perpetual dan- 
ger of rubbing off the brilliant angles *. Beſides, we cannot 
comprehend on what was founded the obſervation of Pliny, 
that in general i it was not allowed to ingrave on the eme- 
rald . Ancient hiſtory ſays quite the contrary. The ring 
which Polycrates, tyrant of Samos, threw into the ſea, and 
which was afterwards found again in the belly of a fiſh, 
was an emerald ingraved by Theodorus, a celebrated artiſt 
of antiquity*f. Theophraſtus alſo relates that many perſons 
uſed to have emerald ſeals to pleaſe the fight . Laſtly, Pli- 
ny himſelf had before him many es of theſe ſtones 
ingraved *. 

The ancients have chovghe proper to propagate many 
tales about emeralds. They ſay, that, in the ifle of Cyprus, 
there was on the ſea-ſhore a lion of marble whole eyes were 
of emeralds. Theſe ſtones they pretend were ſo lively, 
that their luſtre penetrated to the bottom of the ſea. The 
runny fiſh were frightened by them, and deſerted that jhore. 
The fiſhermen not knowing what to attribute this accident 
to, ſuſpected that it might be occaſioned by the emeralds 
of which the eyes of the lion in queſtion were made. They 
rook them away, and immediately the fiſhes returned in as 
greaty plenty as before i. 

' Herodotus aſſures us that he had ſeen in the temple of 
Hercules, at Tyre, a column of only one emerald which 
gave a very great light at night *. Theophraſtus reports, 
from the Egyptian annals, but without appearing to give 


4 L. 37. fect. 16. 

* See Mariette trait des pierres, t. 1. p. 166. 

Loco ſupra. cit. f Kerod. lib. 3.n. 4t.; Pauſ. 1.8. c. 14. De lapid. p. 304 
* See l. 37. ſect. 3. p- 765. - Plin. I. 37. ſect. 17. p. 773. 

L. 2. B. 4 

Theophraſtus, who ſpeaks of this column, adds, that it was very large: 
but does not ſay that it ſpread a light in the night; beſides, he ſuſpects that 
perhaps it was not a true emerald, but a baſtard tone, a falſe emerald. De 
id. Þ. 394. & 295. 

22 much 
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much credit to them, that a king of Babylon had made a pre. 
ſent to a king of Egypt, of an emerald four cubits long and 
three broad i. He, adds that the Egyptians boaſted alſo of 
having in their temple of Jupiter an obeliſk of forty cubits 
in height and four in breadth, compoſed of four eme. 
ralds=. Another writer pretends, that, in his time, they til] 
had in the labyrinth of Egypt a coloſſal ſtatue of the god 
Serapis, nine cubits high, which was only of one emerald - 
Cedrenus laſtly aſſures us, that, in the reign of the Emperor 
Theodoſius, they ſaw at Conſtantinople a ſtatue of Minerva 
of one emerald four cubits high. This was, ſay they, a 
preſent made formerly by Seſoſtris to the King of the Lydi- 
ans . Tradition alſo ſays that Hermes Triſmegiſthus had 
graved upon one of theſe ſtones the proceſs for the great 
work, and had jt buried with him e:. Withaut doubt theſe 
relations appear very fabulous and preatly exaggerated. We 
ſhould he tempted, at firſt ſight, abſolutely to reje them. 
Bur yet let ys examine what could produce them, and what 
could have been the foundation of them. 

I know not at preſent of any emeralds in any place of 
the ſize of thoſe I have mentioned, nor even that come 
near them. They ſhew, it is true, at Genoa a vaſe of a 
conſiderable ſize, which they pretend is an emerald. But 
J think I have ſtrong reaſons to doubt whether it be truly 
a fine ſtone : I ſhall therefore range it in the claſs of 
thoſe works to which they have improperly given the name 
of emerald 4. But whence comes the error? what can have 
occaſioned it? *Tis about this I am going to propoſe ſome 
conjectures. | 

We might fay that all the aſtoniſhing works of which [ 


1 Thid. p. 294. m Ibid. 

» Apion. apud. Plin. I. 37. ſect. 19. p. 776. 

Page 322. ; 

v This is what the alchymiſts call even at this time the emerald table. Ste 
qe” de Hermet. Med. I. 1. c. 3. p. 31.; Fabricius, bibl. Gr. t. 1.1. 1. 
C. IO. p. 

* This vaſe is full of blaſts and bubbles, a proof that it is only coloured 
glaſs. Mercure de France, Aout 1757. p. 149. & 1509. 

4 See P Elcarbot hiſt. de la N. France, p. 847.; Le Mercure Indien. c. 7. p. 
2; ; Journ. des {cay. Nov. 1685. p. 282. | 
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haye ſpoken, were made of that ſpecies of ſtone called baſe 
merald. It is found in pieces of a conſiderable fize ; we may 
haye ſeen tables of a very great extent. This explication is 
not abſolutely withour probability, and in ſome ſort would 
clear up the difficulty. Bur I prefer the following one. 

The art of making glaſs is a diſcovery which goes back 
to yery remote antiquity. The ancients uſed to work and 
caſt pieces much more conſiderable than we do at preſent. 
1 ſhall only give for example thoſe columns of glaſs with 
which the theatre built by the. care of Scaurus was orna- 
mented”. The ancients knew likewiſe the art of giving to 
olaſs all ſorts of colours r. I ſhould think then that thoſe 
aſtoniſhing works which Herodotus, Pliny, and the other 
authors ſay were of emerald, were only coloured glaſs. 
The facts, by this means, become probable. By this hypo- 
theſis, it is eaſy, for example, to explain the particularities 
of the column which was ſeen in the temple of Hercules of 
Tyre. Herodotus ſays it was of emerald, and that it gave 
at night a great light:. Now, in my opinion, it was a co- 
lumn of glaſs, of the colour of an emerald. It might be 
hollow, and they might put lamps within which would make 
it look luminous during the night. 

I find in an ancient author a fact which confirms perſectly 
the explication I propoſe. We read in the ſeventh book of 
the recognitions of Saint Clement n=, that St Peter was 
deſired to go into a temple in the ifle of Arad “, to fee 
there a work worthy of admiration. Theſe were columns 
of glaſs of an extraordinary height and fize. Is it not pro- 
bable that Herodotus meant ſome ſuch work as this? But the 
Greeks, inſtead of ſpeaking juſt the fact, have, according to 
their cuſtom, imagined a column of emerald, which ſhone 
during the night. Let us add likewiſe, that it might hap- 
pen that Herodotus was deceived by the artifice of the Ty- 
nan prieſts. 


Plin. 1. 36. ſect. 24. p. 744 t Ibid. ſet. 66. 67. & I. 37. ſect. 26. 
L. 2. n. 44. ; 


£ N. 12. t. 1. p. 555. apud patres apoſtolic. edit. Antuerp. 1698. in fol. 
It was in this iſle that the "Tvre of which Herodotus ſpeaks was built. 
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Iwill ſay no more on this ſubject. I even perceive.l hare 
dwelt perhaps too long upon it. "For I hope to be eaſily for. 
given theſe little digrefſions I have fallen into. 1 thought 
it would be allowed me more freely, as it is the ny time 
I ſhall have to treat of this matter. 


E 3 
Of Arc bi tecture. 5 


T* art of building comprehends many objects, and in. 
cludes many parts which make ſo many diſtin claſſes 
ſeparated from each other. We may conſider architecture 
either with relation to ſolidity and the boldneſs of the de. 
ſign, or on the ſcore of regularity, of elegance, of taſte, 
and the magnificence of buildings. I could only give con- 
jectures of the ſtate and progreſs of this art in the firſt part 
of my work. There remain too few particulars of what 
happened in that remote antiquity to form any judgment: 
upon it. We are abſolutely ignorant of the taſte which 
reigned then in buildings. 

We find, in the ages we are now examining, facts which 
relate to the different parts of architecture. By the expo- 
ſure which I am going to make, the reader will judge of 
the progreſs of this art, and of the rapid improvements 
which the Egyptians and the people of Aſia Minor had 
made in it. We ſhall begin with the Egyptians. Their monu- 
ments are the firſt in date, in the ſpace of time which make: 
the ſubject of this ſecond part of our work. 


TS 243 6 6 
Of the ſtate of architecture among the Egyptian. 


WE have ſeen, in the preceding books, that the origil 
of arts was very ancient in Egypt The works c 


which I am going to give an account would prove it, it: 
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dependently of the teſtimony of hiſtorians. How indeed 
could the Egyptians have executed them, at the times we 
ae now conſidering, without a prior knowledge of more 
and different inventions? | | 

Seſoſtris, whoſe reign falls about the beginning of the 
ages we are now running over, deſerves for many reaſons 
to be ranked among the moſt famous monarchs of antiquity. 
This prince, after having employed the firſt years of his reign 
to over-run and conquer a vaſt extent of country, gave 
himſelf. up ever afterwards to find out ways to make his 
kingdom flourithing. Equally great in peace and war, he 
ſignalized his leiſure by monuments whoſe duration will 
greatly outlive his conqueſts. 

The different countries where Seſoſtris had carried his 
arms, enabled him to make many diſcoveries. He made ufe 
of them to enrich Egypt with many very uſeful inventions». 
This prince undertook works of very difficult execu- 
tion and of a prodigious expenſe. The object of theſe la- 
bours, by immorralizing the name of Seſoſtris, was to con- 
tribute alſo to the ſecurity and utility of Egypt. 

The firſt care of this monarch, was to find out the means 
of putting his kingdom in ſafety from all incurſions. Egypt 
was open on the eaſt ſide. Seſoſtris raiſed a wall in that 
part, which extended from Peluſus to Heliopolis, which is 
about 1 500 ſtadia . He afterwards cut divers canals, ſome 
to water the lands a, the others for the eaſe and intercourſe 
of commerce from town to town, and for facilitating the 
carriage of merchandiſe . The want of water fit for drink- 
ing is at this time one of the greateſt inconveniencies to 
which Egypt is ſubjected t. Seſoſtris had remedied it. He 
had directed his works in ſuch a manner, that the towns moſt 


. * 

> Diod. |. 1. p. 65.; Athenod. apud Clem. Alex. cohort. ad Gent. p. 43. 

Athenodorus might be in the right in ſaying, that the conqueſts of Seſoſtris 
gave to this prince the means of bringing into Egypt many able workmen. But 
when he adds, that it was from Greece that theſe workmen came, we fee very 
Plainly it is a Greck who ſpeaks, and who, right or wrong, would extol his na- 
tion. The Greeks in the time of Seſoſtiis were too unpoliſhed to have any 
able artiſts among them. 

* Diod. I. 1. p. 67. 4 Chap. 1. © Diod. I. t. p. 66. 

* Maillet. deſcript. de PEgypte, lettr. 1. p. 16. 
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diſtant from the Nile never wanted water, or the means of 
getting it eaſily . T | 

According to ſome authors, Seſoſtris had projected the 
junction of the Red ſea with the Mediterranean, by a canal 
which coming from the Red ſea ſhould fall into the Nile », 
But the enterpriſe was not finiſhed. They pretend, that 
the apprehenſion of laying Egypt under water, or, at leaſt, 
the corrupting the waters of the. Nile by the mixture of 
the waters of the ſea, deterred Seſoſtris from this project. 
This motive might have ſome foundation. It is fince be. 
heved, that they were aſſured, that the level of the Red ſea 
was much higher than the lands of Egypt *. Some modern 
geographers are of the {ame opinion i. Others, at the head 
of whom we may place Strabo, think otherwiſe =. What 
is certain, is, ſay they, that the canal projected by many 
ſovereigns of Egypt, has never been executed ». 

The many canals which Seſoſtris cauſed to be made, were 
not the only works he undertook for the emolument of 
Egypt. The kings his predeceſſors were content to oppoſe 
the inundations of the Nile by banks which hindered the wa- 
ters from ſpreading farther than need required. But theſe 
precautions were not ſufficient. As the land of Egypt is 
flat and level, if it happened, that the Nile broke its banks, 
moſt of the towns and their inhabitants were expoſed to be 
overflowed. To prevent this accident, Seſoſtris cauſed ter- 
raſſes to be raiſed in many places, of a conſiderable height 
and breadth. He ordered the inhabitants of all the towns, 
to whom nature had not furniſhed the like ramparts, to leave 
them and go and build houſes on the cauſeys, which he 
had cauſed to be made, to the end that they and their 
flocks might be ſheltered from the floods ©. 


Theſe towns raiſed with immenſe labours, and riſing like 


s Herod. I. 2.n. ic8. Þ Marſham, p. 376. i Ibid. * Ibid. 
Buffon, hiſt. nat. t. 1. p. 104. & 391. : 
m Strabo, I. 17. p. 1158.; Riccioli Almageſt. t. 1. p. 728.; Fournier, 
hydrograph. 1. 18. c. 9. p. 655.; Journal des ſcav. Fevr. 1668. p. 21. Ses 
alſo la rem. du P. Hardouin, ad Plin. I. 6. ſect. 35. p. 341. note 4. 
n See les mem. de Trev. Juillet 1725. p. 1257. Cc. 
* Herod. I. 2. n. 137. Diod. I. I. p. 66. 
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:0ands in the middle of the waters, formed, at the time of 
the inundation, the moſt beautiful, and, I dare ſay, the moſt 
uncommon ſight that one can imagine. Egypt then changed 
into 2 large fea, offered to the view an immenſe extent 

of water interſperſed with an infinity of towns and villages v. 
Though at this time it is reduced to a quite different ſtare 
from what it was formerly, yet one {till has the ſame pro- 
ſpet. All travellers ſpeak with admiration of the picture 

which Egypt preſents at the time of the inundation 4. 

The works I have given an account of, depend more or 

lek on architecture; thoſe which I have to ſpeak of appertain 

more directly to that art. Seſoſtris did not only employ 
himſelf in works that might contribute to the ſecurity and 
conveniency of Egypt, he raiſed alſo many monuments to 
embelliſh and decorate his kingdom. This prince cauſed to be 
built in each town, temples in honour of the divinity that 
was particularly reverenced there - That of Vulcan was 
the moſt remarkable. The ſtones which they ufed for the 

conſtruction of that edifice, were of an enormous ſize . 

But indeed this is all we can ſay of the magnificence of 

that temple. We know not what were the dimenſions, 

the proportions, and the ornaments. 

The tabernacle ſet up by the Iſraelites in the deſert, may 
nevertheleſs give ſome ideas of the manner in which at 
that time the Egyptian temples were conſtructed. I believe 
really, that there muſt have been ſome relation between 
the taſte which reigned in theſe edifices and the tabernacle *. 

It is true, ſtrictly ſpeaking, this work ought not to be look- 

ed upon as a piece of architecture; it was only, to ſpeak 

properly, a vaſt tent : this is the firſt idea it offers to the 
mind; bur by reflecting on it more attentively, we ſhall 
perceive, that the tabernacle had a great relation with 
architecture. We ought to look upon it as a repreſentation 
of the temples and palaces of the eaſt. Let us recolle& whar 


? Herod. I. 2. n. 97.; Diod. I. I. p. 43.; Strabo, I. 15. p. 1014. I. 17. p. 1137. ; 
2, Hat. quaeſt. I. 4. c. 2. t. 2. p. 70. ; 
- Mallet, deſcript. de  Egypte, lettr. 2. p. 7c. r Diod. I. 3. p. 65. & 66. 
\ Herod. J. 2. n. 108. 
This is alſo the ſentiment of Fether Caimer, r. 2. p. 391. 
Vor. II. R we 
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we have ſaid before of the form of government of the 
Hebrews. The Supreme Being was equally: their God and 
Ning. The tabernacle was erected with a view to an. 
{wer to that double title. It ſerved at once for the temple 
and palace. The Iſraelites went there ſometimes to adore 
the Almighty, and ſometimes to receive the orders of their 
ſovereign, preſent in a enſible manner in the midſt of his 
people », 

[I think then we ought to look upon the tabernacle as a 
work which God would have that the ſtructure ſhould have 
relation with the edifices deſtined in the eaſt, whether for 
the worſhip of the gods, or the habitation of kings. 
From theſe ideas we may fay it was then the cuſtom to or- 
nament theſe monuments with columns variouſly worked 
and enriched. There were many in the. tabernacle ſup- 
ported on baſes of filver or copper, and ſurmounted with 
chapiters of gold and filver . The ſhaft of theſe columns 
was of precious wood covered with plates of gold and fil- 
ver =. The whole conſtruction of the tabernacle preſented, 
moreover, the model of an edifice regular and diſtributed 
with much ſkill. All the dimenſions and proportions ap- 
pear to have been obſerved with care and perfectly well 
adapted. 

The inductions which we may draw from the deſcription 
of this monument, are moreover the only lights that hiſto- 
ry affords on the architecture of the Egyptian temples for 

the ages we are ſpeaking of at preſent. I ſhall ſpeak 
more particularly of theſe edifices in the third part of thi: 
work. Let us return to Seſoſtris. 

That prince further fignalized his reign by the erection 
of two obeliſks, which were cut with a deſign to acquaint 

poſterity of che extent of his power, and the number of 
nations he had conquered - Theſe monuments were 0f 


t See ſupra, b. t. ch. 2 

u And let them make : me a ſanctuary, that I may dwelt amongſt en 
Exod. C. 25. V. 8. 

* See Calmet, t. 2. p. 301. & 303. * ExOd. c. 26. v. 32. c. 27. v. 17 

* Exod. ©. 20. v. 32 c. 2. 17 

2 Nod. I. 1. p. 67. 
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one piece of granite, and were an hundred and eighty feet 
high. Auguſtus, according to the report of Pliny, tranſ- 
ported one of theſe obeliſks to Rome, and placed it in the 
campus Martius. They pretend to have found it in our 


times 
A remark which we ought not to omit, is, that Seſoſtris 


did not employ any Egyptian in the conſtruction of theſe. 


difficult works of which I have juſt ſpoken. He only made 
the priſoners work whom he had brought from his expedi- 
tions 2. To the end that poſterity ſhould not be ignorant of 
it, he took care to have ingraved on all theſe monuments, 
that no native of the country had ever put his hand to 
them *. 

Of all the works of which I have ſpoken I ſee none more 
worthy of attention than the obeliſks. According to 
Pliny, the idea of that ſpecies of monuments is due to the 
Egyptians. He ſays, that a king of Heliopolis called Me- 
ſtres, was the firſt who cauſed one to be raiſed .. We 
are ignorant at what time this prince lived. Yet I 
believe him poſterior to Seſoſtris, and even his ſucceſ- 
for. In reality, what Pliny reports of the motive which 
engaged this Meſtres to build an obeliſk, agrees very much 
with what other hiſtorians have related of the ſucceſſor of 
Seſoſtris s, I preſume then, that Pliny was miſtaken, and 


b Diod. 1. 1. p. 67. 

L. 36. ſect. 14. p. 736. 

Vet this preſents us with a great difficulty. This obeliſk, tw i to 
the meaſures they have taken, is only about 75 feet, inſtead „f 189 which 
gay gives to the monuments of Seſoſtris. See les mem. de Trev. Mai 

1751. p. 979. But I doubt, i. with many critics, whether this obelitk wes 
one of thoſe of which Diodorus ſpeaks. We might fay, in the 24 place, 
that ſuppoſing it the ſame work, the ravages of Cambyſes might ſo ruin 
theſe ancient aonuments, that they muft afterwards be diminiſied by te- 
pairing them. This laſt reaſen appears to me very plauſible. 

J Herod. I. 2. n. 108. 

© Diod. I. 1. p. 66. 


Scripture remarks ſomething like this in ſpeaking of the buildings of Solo- 


mon. 2 Chron. c. 8. v. 9. 
L. 36. ſect. 14. p. 735. 


* Compare Pliny, Ice cit. with Herod. 1. 2. n. 111.; Diod. I. 1. p. 69.; 
R 2 that 


Vidor. orig, I. 18. c. 31. p. 159. 
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that we ought to look upon Seſoſtris as the firſt who raiſed 
obeliſks *. 

But further, it is perhaps neither 1 to one nor the other of 
theſe two princes that we ought to attribute the invention 
of that ſort of monument. Diodorus ſpeaks of a pyrami. 
da] ſpire erected by the order of Semiramis on the road to 
Babylon. It was, ſays he, of one ſtone of one hundred 
and thirty feet; each fide of the baſe, which was ſquared, 
was twenty-five >. It ſhould be then in Aſia, not in Egypt, 
that obeliſks took their riſe. 

Be that as it will, the Egyptian monarchs appear to have 
had a great taſte for obeliſks. I ſhall not ſtop to give the 
names of all the ſovereigns who we know have raiſed 
them: we may ſee them in Pliny i. I will only ſpeak 
here of the obeliſks which deſerve a particular conſidera. 
tion. 

After the two obeliſks of Seſoſtris, of which I have al- 
ready ſpoken, we may place that which his ſon got raiſed. 
It was tranſported to Rome by order of Caligula. The 
veſſel which this prince cauſed to be conſtructed for thus 
enterpriſe, was the largeſt that had then been ſeen upon 


the ſeas x. All theſe obeliſks nevertheleſs did not come 


near to that which Rameſſes raiſed near the palace 
of Heliopolis. This prince reigned, according to the 
calculation of Piiny, at the time of the taking of Troy '. 
Twenty thouſand men were employed to work at this mo- 
nument =. The greateſt difficulty was to raiſe it on its 
baſe. To make the fact more marvellous, they have not o- 
mitted to adorn it with a tale. Rameſſes apprehended, 

: that 


* This is alſo the ſentiment of Marſham, p. 369. 

b L. 2. p. 125. & 126. 

i L. 26. ſect. 14. &c. 

* Tbid. p. 736. & l. 16. c. 40. p. 35. 

L. 30. ſet. 14. p. 735 Marſham, p. 44m. makes Rameſſes Os more 
Hodern; but it is in conſequence of an error into which that able"chronolo- 
giſt has fallen with relation to Seſoſtris, whom he confounds with the Sezac 
of the ſcripture. As Marſham acknowledges Rameſſes for one of the ſuc- 
ceſſors of Seſoſtris, he ought conſequently ta have advanced his reign. 

m Plin. loco ſupra cit. The text of Pliny in Father Hardouin's edition, 

£:4Kes 127,939 men. mt 
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that the machines which they had prepared were not ca- 
pable of raiſing and ſupporting ſo unwieldy a maſs. The 


means which this prince invented to oblige the workmen to 


uſe all their ſkill, were certainly moſt extraordinary; he 
cauſed his ſon, ſay they, to be fixed on the top of the obe- 
lik. The life of this young prince, and of conſequence 
the lives of the workmen depending upon the ſucceſs of 
the enterpriſe, they took their meatures ſo juſtly that they 
ſucceeded according to their wiſhes =. 

We ought to look upon this obeliſk as the moſt remark- 
able of all thoſe ſpoken of in hiſtory. It is one of the 
moſt valuable monuments which now remain of Egyptian 
antiquity . It was reſpected even by Cambyſes, at the 
time when that furious prince put all to fire and {word in E- 
gypt, and who ſpared neither, temples nor thoſe ſuperb 
monuments, which, entirely ruined as they are at this day, 
are ſtill the admiration of travellers. After having made 
himſelf maſter of Heliopolis, Cambyſes gave up the whole 
town to the flames; but when he ſaw the fire gain the 
obeliſk of Rameſſes, he ordered it immediately to be ex- 
tinguiſhed v. 

We have before ſeen, that, aſter the conqueſt of Egypt, 
Auguſtus got many obeliſks tranſported to Rome; but he 
durſt not touch this 2. Conſtantine more hardy undertook 
the enterpriſe: After the example of Caligula he made 
them build a veſſel of an extraordinary ſize, they had even 
already conducted it by the Nile to Alexandria = ; but the 
death of this prince ſuſpended the execution of his project: 
it did not take place till the time of Conſtans his ſon. 
The obeliſk being brought to Rome, was placed in the cir- 


cus with infinite labour and expenſe *, Afterwards it was 


It was by means of this immenſe multitude of workmen, that the ancient 
people were able to raiſe in ſo ſhort a time the yaſt edifices whoſe execution 
appears to us at this time ſo aſtoniſhing, 
pPlin. loco cit. 

* See Marſh. p. 431. 

P Plin. loco cit. 

Ammian. Marcell. I. 17. c. 4. p. 160. & 161. 

” Ibjd. 

* Sce Marſh. p. 422. 
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thrown down. It was to the care of Pope Sixtus y. 
that Rome is indebted for the re-eſtabliſhment of this fa. 
mous monument. What was moſt aſtoniſhing is, that this 
obeliſk, as well as that of Auguſtus, was broke in many 
pieces ; yet they found the means of repairing them with. 
out impairing their beauty. It was the famous architect 
Dominique Fontana whom they charged with the care of 
repairing them. He directed all the operations of that im- 
portant undertaking. . We know that it was not without 
a great number of machines and fingular precautions, they 
were able to erect them. | 

The obeliſks, without contradiction, are a ſpecies of 
monuments the moſt ſingular. which now remain to us of 
antiquity. There have been found perſons who, at the fight 
of theſe monſtrous maſſes, have ridiculouſly imagined that 
nature had no part in them, that they were entirely the 
effect of art. Some have believed that the Egyptians had 
the ſecret of melting marble and ſtones in the fame manner 
nearly that we run metals. Theſe columns, theſe obeliſks 
of one piece, and of an extraordinary height, give, ſay 

they, room to think that theſe pieces have been caſt and 
run into moulds. as we run a piece of metal. 

Others have thought that the obeliſks were a ſort of fa 
tious ſtone compoſed of different flints pounded, cemented, 
and afterwards incorporated by means of ſome gum ſuff- 
ciently hard to bear the cutting and poliſhing. They al- 
ledge in proof of their ſentiment, that, in the whole world, 
we cannot find at this time a quarry where we can ſee blocks 
of ſuch a ſize. Further, add they, if one could find them, 
it would be impoſſible to draw them out, for example, 2 
piece of the ſize of the obelifk of Rameſſes, and ſtill more 
impoſſible to tranſport it. They propoſe likewiſe other ob- 
jections which I ſhall not ſtop to relate », 

Thoſe who reaſon thus, ſhew plainly that they have not 


t See vita di siſto V. da Greg. Leti, parte 3. I. r. p. 4. &c. p. 22. &c. 
_ ſee alſo Father Kiiker, de orig. c erectione obeliſcorum. 

» See Maillet, deſcription of Egypt, fect. 9. p. 29. & 40.; Shaw's voyage, 
t. 2. p. 82.; Mem. de Trev. Juill. 1703. p. 1218. & 1219.; Traite de Y opinion, 
t. 6. p. 608.; Diari um Ital. P. Montfaucen, c. 17. p. 247- , 
| | acquired 
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acquired much knowledge in the arts. With reſpect to the 
firſt, who have imagined that the obeliſks had been melted 
and caſt like pieces of metal; they are apparently igno- 
rant that marble and ſtones are not fuſible. There are only 
fands and flints that are ſo. Moreover, could we even ſup- 
poſe that the Egyptians had had in this particular ſome ſe- 
cret unknown to us, are theſe perſons ignorant that the 
eſſect of fuſion is to vitrify theſe ſort of ſubſtances, and by 
conſequence to change them? Inſtead of the monuments 
of marble which we now ſee, this ſecret could only have 
produced monuments of glaſs. 

As to thoſe who believe that the marble of the obeliſks 
was only a ſpecies of factitious ſtone, an aſſemblage of flints 
united and incorporated with cement; the objection is more 
ſpecious, but not more ſolid. Do they imagine it would be 
poſſible to form with maſtic, pieces of the ſize equal to that 
of the obeliſks, and of a hardneſs capable of reſiſting the 
injuries of ſo many ages as have paſſed ſince the erection of 
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thoſe monuments? We know, it is true, of theſe ſorts of 1 
compoſitions able to bear the chiſel, and even ſuſceptible of | | 
poliſh. But experience has ſhewn that we have not yet in 
found the art to make with maſtic, a compoſition ſufficiently = | 
hard and folid to reſiſt the action of the ſun in our climates, —_—_ 
and by much greater reaſon in Egypt. Beſides, it is not ne- RIA 11! 


ceſſary to have recourſe to all thoſe expedients to explain 
the manner in which the Egyptians have procured them- 
ſelves the enormous maſles which ſerved for the conſtruction 
of their obeliſks. . 

Pliny informs ue, that theſe people got from the mountains 
of the Upper Egypt, the granite which they uſed =. They 
have even diſcovered the quarry whence they preſume theſe 
obelifks were cut. We there remark even at this day the ma- 
trices of theſe famous monuments. In that chain of moun- 
tains which bound Egypt on the weſt, and which run along 
the Nile towards the deſert, we find divers forts of marbles, 

and particularly of granite, the fame which had been uſe! 
tor the obeliſks. We {ill ſee in theſe places, ſuy the tra- 
Ph, L. 36. ſect. 13. &. 14. p. 725. 
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vellers, columns half cut, apd other pieces of marble ready 
to be detached from the mountains . The inſpection of 
theſe quarries ſuffices to deſtroy the opinion of thoſe who 
imagine that the marbles which the Egyptians uſed for 
their monuments, were a compoſition of which the ſecret 
is loſt. Theſe pieces came from the hands of nature; art 
had no other part but the working =. 

As to the objections which they form on the impoſſibility 
of being able to cut ſuch maſſes, they ſuppoſe little knoy. 
ledge of the natural hiſtory of Egypt. The quarries from 
whence the obeliſks were taken, have no reſemblance to 
the quarries in our countries. They were not obliged 
to dig the earth, and from thence extract theſe marbles. 
They found them on the ſides of that chain of mountains of 
which I have ſpoken *. They choſe a place which was 
ſloped, and nearly on a level with the higheſt rifing of the 
Nile. They there cut a piece of marble of the height and 
thickneſs they judged proper. I imagine, that the Egyp- 
tians proceeded in this work, near by the ſame manner that 


we proceed at preſent among us. On a hill ſituated in Low. 


er Normandy, we find immenſe blocks of granite equal 
with the ſurface. They cut and raiſed them eaſily by dig- 
ging into the entire maſs a trench of ſome inches depth, 
into which they afterwards drove, by force, wedges of iron 
which divided the ſtone almoſt as uniformly as if it had 
been ſeparated with a ſaw. They have wrought pieces five 
and forty feet long, eighteen wide, and fix thick >. This 
expoſition ſuffices to make us comprehend with what facili- 


y Obſervations de Belon, I. 2. c. 21. p. 210.; Maillet, deſcript. de “ Egypte, 
lettr. 8. p. 3i9. lettr. 9. p. 39. &c.; Granger voyage en Egypte, p. 76. & 77. P. 
Lucas, t. 3. p. 159, &c.; Shaw's travels, t. 2. p. 8r. & 82.; Rec. d' obler- 
vations curieuſ. t. 3. p. 153. 


2 See Belon, obſervat. I. 2. c. 21. p. 210.; Mem. de Trev. Juill. 1793. p. 1210. 


—Diar. Ital. P. Mont faucon, c. 17. p. 247. M. Guettard has diſcovered in many 


diſtricts of France, banks of granite, from which we might get blocks ft 
for obeliſks ſtill more conſiderable than all thoſe of the Egyptians. Acad. des 
icien. ann. 1751. H. p. 11.--14. & 15. | 
« Plin. I. 36. fect. 14. p. 735.; Maillet, deſcript. de VP Egypte, p. 26; Granges, 
p. 98. | 
t Acad. des ſcicn. loco cf. p. 15. : 
d. 
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ry the Egyptians might have cut their obeliſks. According- 
jy the ancient authors who have {poke of them, have ac- 
knowledged, that the difficulty of removing and fetting 
them on their baſe was, without compariſon, much more 
difficult than the cutting of them <. 

The Nile was of great uſe to the Egyptians for tranſport- 
ing theſe enormous maſſes. This river at its greateſt heigl:t 
fows to the foot of the mountains where they cut the obe- 
liſks * They drew a canal which ended at the place where 
the obeliſk was laid, and which even paſſed under the piece 
which they wanted to take away: for they took care that 
the breadth of the canal ſhould be ſo proportioned, that the 
obeliſk ſhould be ſupported by its two extremities on the 
earth, and form a bridge. After having eſtimated nearly 
what would be the weight of that maſs, they built, accor- 
ding to its weight, two floats which they put into the canal 
of which I have juſt ſpoken. They were conſtructed in 
ſuch a manner that the ſurface exceeded the height of the 
edge of the canal; they loaded thoſe floats with bricks to 
make them fink conſiderably in the water, then they made it 
run under the obeliſk : when they were certain of this, they 
took away the bricks with which they had loaded it. Theſe 
rafts being thus lightened, raiſed themſelves to the ſurface 
of the canal, and took away the obeliſk*. They contri- 
ved afterwards to conduct it by water as near as poſſible to 
the place where they would have it erected. As Egypt was 
formerly cut with an infinity of canals, there were ſcarce any 
places where they could not eaſily convey theſe enormous 
maſſes, whoſe weight might have made any other fort of 
machines give way except theſe floats. We can ſay nothing 
certain of the reſt of thoſe contrivances which they ufed 
to land them, to conduct them to the place where they 
Vere to be fixed, and to erect them on their baſe. The an- 
cients have tranſmitted nothing to us on an object ſo curious 
and {o important for mechanics *. 


Belides, 
: Plin. I. 36. ſec. 14. p. 735. . 
4 Maillet, p. 319. loco cit. . e Pin. I. 36. ſec. 14. v. 725. 
We have at preſent an (Hort of art (tilt more ſurpriſing than the removing 
Vol.. II. 8 8 
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Beſides, we find that no other nation has ever been curi. 
ous to imitate the Egyptians in their taſte for obeliſks: even 
the Romans do not appear to have regarded them. They 
contented themfelves with tranſporting into their capital, 
{ome of theſe enormous maſles, rather, without doubt, for the 
ſingularity than for the real beauty of theſe monuments. 

What we have {cen of the magnificence and the taſte 
of the works executed by Seſoſtris, would make me believe, 
that this prince may very well have been the author of 2 
great part of the ornaments of Thebes, that city ſo famous 
in antiquity. It is certain, that its foundation aſcends to 
ages very remote: but it muſt have been ſome time be- 
fore it could attain that degree of ſplendor and magniti- 
cence of which the ancients ſpeak. That interval, never. 
theleſs, may not have been extremely conſiderable. At 
the time of the war of Troy, Thebes paſſed for the moſt 
opulent, and the beſt peopled city in the univerſe s. Theſe 
conſiderations engaged me to place in the ages we are now 
running over, what I have to fay of this famous capital of 
Egypt. The ancients are not agreed about the cir- 
cumference of Thebes . Homer gives it an hundred 

gates; 


and erection of the obeliſks. Theſe are the two ſtones which form the 
pediment of the Louvre. They are 52 feet long, 8 broad, and weigh each 
more than 82 thouſand weight. We may judge of the labour and pains that 
theſe two pieces muſt have coſt cutting. They muſt have been drawn from 
the bottom of the quarry, have been conveyed by land near two leagues, 
and placed at a height more than 129 feet from the level of the ground. Yet it 
was not fo much on account of their weight as their form, that theſe two ſtones 
have been ſo difficult to raiſe. In fact, thongh they were 52 feet long and 
8 broad, they were at moſt only 18 inches thick. This form expoſed them 
to be caſily broken, if they had not been always equally ſupported during the 
time of their elevation. We may ſee in the tranſlation of Vitruvius by Per- 
rault, the precautions which muſt be taken to avoid all the inconveniences 
that might happen. p. 339. not. 4, 
f See Marſh. p 295. & 306. 
8s lad. 1.9. v. 381. c.; Odyſſ. 1. 4. v. 126. & 127. In compariſon of the 
cities of Afia Minor and of Greece, which were then very ſmall. 
n By Cato's account, it was 429 ſtadia long. Apud Steph. Byzant. 997 
Ae, P. 240. 3 
Diodorus, I. 1. p. 54. ſays, that the circuit of Thebes was 140 ſtadia. 
According to Strabo, 1. 17. p. 1179, the ruins of that city took up 82 £123 


tn length. Euſtathius 
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gates; an expreſſion, which certainly ought not to be taken 
literally ; but which, however, means a very large and 
powerful city. He adds, that Thebes was able to furniſh 
twenty thouſand chariots of war* ; by which we may judge 
of the number of inhabitants which it contained. It muſt 
have ben by fo much the more conſiderable as the houſes 
were four or five ſtories high'. Yet we ſhall never be 
perfuaded, that it roſe to that degree to which the Egyp- 
tians have made it amount. Ancient inſcriptions ſay in 


effect, that this city had included within its walls to the 


number of ſeven hundred thouſand fighting men =. P. 


a million . We eaſily perceive how much ſuch exaggera. 
tions are out of the way and abſurd * : Herodotus only 
reckons forty-one thouſand fighting men in all Egypt. 
Homer boaſts much of the opulence of Thebes» : and 
this 1 a point about which all antiquity ſeem to be agreed. 
The ancient authors aſſure us, that no city in the world 
ever contained ſo much riches and magnificence, in gold, 
in ſilver, in ivory, in precious ſtones, in coloſſal ſtatues, 
and in obeliſks of one piece «. We may judge of this from 
a fact reported by Diodorus. He ſays, that Seſoſtris offer- 
ed to the god whom they adored at Thebes, a ſhip, built of 


7 


. Euſtathius gives the greatef extent to this capital of Egypt, of all the 


ancients. He ſays, that it was 420 ſtadia long. Ad Dionyſ. Perieget. v. 248. 


According to the ſcholium of Didymus, on Iliad. 9. v. 383. the city 
of Thebes was 3729 arures in ſurface. We know, from the report of Hero- 
dotns, that the arure was 100 Egyptian cubits complete, that is to ſay, ten 
thouſand ſquare Egyptian cubits; and the Egyptian cubit, which, by the 
confeſſion of the greateſt part of the learned, till ſubſiſts at this time un- 
der the name of Derah, without having received any alteration, is one foot 
eight inches, 55-3 royal lines. Thus, the ſurface of the city of Thebes 
was from 2997825 to 2997826 {quare fathoms. That of the city of Paris con- 
tains, according to Deliſle, 4100337; from whence it reſults, that ancient 
Thebes was only a little more than three tourths of Paris. 

i Had. 1.9. v. 383. E Idid. 1 Diod. I. 1. p. 54. 

FTacit. annal. J. 2. c. 60. 3 | 

They muſt ſuppoſe from five to ſix millions of inhabitants in Thebes. 
They only reckon in Paris about fix hundred and fifty thouſand. 
L. 2. n. 164. &. ? Diod- loco cit. „„ i. Pe $$: 
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Mela increaſing the number farther, makes them amount to 
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cedar, two hundred and eighty cubits long *, covered on 
the inſide with plates of ſilver, on the outſide with plates 
of gold r. 

There remain, in other re ſpects, few particulars of the 
magnifticence Thebes formerly had. Diodorus ſpeaks of 
four temples which were diſtinguiſhed above all the ref, 


140 


The moſt ancient was, ſays he, a wonder in grandeur and 


beauty. This edifice was thirteen ſtadia about +, and 
forty-five cubits high. Its walls were twenty-four feet 
thick. All the ornaments of this temple, both by the rich- 
neſs of the materials, and by the grandeur of the work, 
anſwered to the majeſty of that edifice, which ſtill ſubſiſted 
at the time in which Diodorus was in Egypt* 

This is all we can collect from the ancients on the ſub. 
ject of Thebes. With reſpe& to the modern travellers, 
they agree to ſay, that this city exhibits at preſent only 1 
great heap of ruins*. But they ſpeak of many monuments 
which ſtill remain in its neighbourhood. I think that it 
will not be troubleſome to compare their accounts with 
what the ancients have ſaid of the Ware edifices built in 
the plains of Thebes. 


Diodorus acquaints us, that it was in the neigkbour- 
hood of that capital, that they had raiſed thoſe celebrated 
tombs of the ancient kings of Egypt, which nothing, as 
he has ſaid, equalled in magnificence. The Egyptian hiſto- 
ries make mention of forty-ſeven of theſe rombs. At the 
time of Diodorus, there only remained ſeventeen, of which 
many were then almoſt deſtroyed». That hiſtorian has 


* Two hundred and eighty great cubits, are equal to four hundred and one 
feet ſix lines, French meaſure. 

+ That is, more than half a league. 

r Diod. I. I. p. 67. This fact appears amongſt the moſt exaggerated. 

r Diod. I. 1 p. 55. It remains to know, if this temple was really the mo? 
ancient of all thoſe which Thebes contained ; and if this edifice had been 
brought at its foundation to the point of magnificence of which Diodoru- 
ſpeaks. 

tP. Lucas, third voyage, t. 3. p. 148.; Sicard, mem. des miſſions du 
Levant, t. 7. p. 159. ; Granger, voyage &*Egypte, P. 54. 

u L. I. p. * about thirty years before Chriſt. If we believe Father Si- 
card, there ſtill ſubſiſt ten, five entire, and five half ruined. Mem. des m. 
d Lev. t. 7. p. 162. 


preſerve 
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erved a deſcription which an ancient Greek traveller 
had left of one of theſe mauſoleums, a monument, which, 
think, owed its conſtruction to one of the ſucceſſors of 
Seſoſtris. The prince of whom we ſpeak was called Oſy- 
mandes x. We {hall have occaſion, in the following book, 
to examine into the epocha of his reign, which falls about 
the time of the war of Troy. Let us return to the deſcrip- 
tion of his tomb. | 

At the entrance of this edifice appeared a veſtibule of two 
hundred feet long and ſixty-ſeven and an half high. The 
moſt rich marbles had been uſed in its conſtruction. After- 
wards was found a ſquare periſtyle, of which each fide was 
four hundred feet long. Figures of animals, ill worked, 
but each of one ſtone, and ſixteen cubits high, were in 
the place of columns, and ſupported the ceiling, made with 
ſtones which were twelve feet long. Its whole length was 
covered with ſtars of gold, deſigned on a ground of ſky- 
blue. Beyond this periſtyle, is found a ſecond veſtibule 
built ike the former; but more adorned with ſculptures. 
The eyes are there immediately ſtruck with three coloſſal 
figures, made from one ſingle block. The principal is 
that of the monarch who had built the monument. He 
1s repreſented fitting. This ſtatue paſſed for the largeſt 
coloſſus which they had in Egypt. It muſt have been at 
leaſt fifty feet high“. All this piece was, ſay they, leſs 
eſtimable for its enormous ſize, than for the beauty of the 
work, and the choice of the ſtone, which, in ſuch a ſize, 
did not preſent the leaſt defect or the leaſt ſpot. 

From this veſtibule we paſſed into another periſtyle, 
much more beauriful than the firſt which I have deſcribed. 
All the walls were loaded with a multitude of ſculptures in 
uches, repreſenting the military exploits of Oſymandes. 


* Diod. I. 1. p. 56- 

* They had only meaſured the foot, which was found to be a little more 
thin ſeven cubits. The foot of a man is the ſixth part of his height. So 
the ſtatue of which we are ſpeaking, muſt have been more than forty-two 
endits, or ſixty- three feet high, if Oſymandes had been repreſented ſtandingy ' 
But as he was repreſented fitting, we muſt 2bate a fifth for the length of 
the thighs, and there ſtill remain more than 33+ cubits, or 525, fect. 

In 
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In the middle of this periſtyle they had raiſed an altar of 
moſt beautiful marble, of ſurpriſing grandeur and immenſe 
workmanſhip. At the bottom, they had placed againſt the 
wall two ſtatues, each of one block, twenty-ſeven cubits 
bigh. They repreſented perſons fitting. 

They went out of this periſtyle by three gates, among 
which were placed the ftatues I have ſpoken of, to enter 
into a hall whoſe ceiling was ſupported by high columns. 
It much reſembled an amphitheatre, and was two hundred 
feet ſquare. This place was filled with an infinity of f. 
gures in wood, which repreſented a grand audience at. 
tentive to the deciſions of a ſenate, taken up, as it ſeems, 
with adminiſtering juſtice. The judges, to the number of 
thirty, were placed on a bench much elevated, leaning 2. 
gainſt one of the fronts of the body of the building of 
which we ſpeak. 2 

From this place they paſſed through a gallery flanked on 
the right and on the left, with many cabinets, in which 
were ſeen repreſented on tables, all the different meats which 
could flatter the taſte. In this ſame gallery, the monarch, 
author of the ſuperb edifice of which I ſpeak, appeared 
proſtrate at the feet of Oſiris, offering ſacrifices to him. 
Another body of the building included the ſacred library, 
near to which were placed the images of all the gods ol 
Egypt, the king preſenting to each the proper offerings. 
Beyond this library, and on the ſame line, they had raiſed 
a great hall, the entry of which contained twenty beds, on 
which the ſtatues of Jupiter, Juno, and Oſymandes were 
ſeen lying. They believed that the body of that monarch 
lies in that part of the edifice. Many buildings were join 
ed to this laſt hall; and they had there placed repreſenta- 
tions of all the animals ſacred in Egypt. 

They aſcended, laſtly, to a place which formed, to ſpeak 
properly, the tomb of the Egyptian monarch. There es 
ſeen a circle or crown of gold, a cubit in thicknels, and 
three hundred and (ixty-five in circumference. Cambyſes, 
when he pillaged Egypt, they ſay, took away this valuable 
piece - 285 | 
Diod. loco ſupra cit. 


N 
Such 
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Such was, according to the ancient authors, the mau- 
ſaleum., of Oſymandes “, on which at preſent I ſhall make 
no reflection. All the modern travellers who have had oc- 
caſion to viſit the places where they preſume that Thebes 
was built, atteſt to have ſeen in its neighbourhood many 
edifices, amang which they remark, in ſpite of the injury 
and ravage of time, great reſemblance with the monument 
which I have deſcribed. Here is what we read on this ſub- 
ject in Paul Lucas, who has taken, as far as one can judge, 
the ruins of a palace for thoſe of a temple, an error com- 
mon to him with almoſt all modern travellers. 

Near Andera, a village, which I think was not far 
diſtant from ancient Thebes, although ſituate on the 
% other {ide of the Nile +, we perceive the ruins of a pa- 
© lace the moſt. ſpacious and the moſt magnificent thar 
« can be imagined. This edifice is built wholly of gray 
% granite; the walls are all covered with baſs reliefs larger 
« than life f. The grand front of this palace offers at firſt 
« a veſtibule ſupported with grand ſquare pilaſters of an a- 
« ſtoniſhing- thiekneſs. A long periſtyle, formed by 
« three ranks. of columns, that ſcarce eight men could 
cc . fathom, extend along the two ſides of the veſtibule, and 
e ſupport a ceiling made of ſtones of {ix or ſeven feet in 
e breadth, and of an extraordinary length. This ceiling 
« ſeems to have been originally painted: there we yet 
e perceive the remains of colours which time has ſpared. 
A long cornice runs above all the columns of this edifice. 


* Let us remark that Diodorus has taken all this recital from Hecateus, 2 


writer abſolutely decried, even among the ancients, for his lies and his ex- 
aggerations. 


F Strabo acquaints us that the boundaiies of Thebes extended on both 
fides of the Nile, 1. 17. p. 1170. 

Father Sicard places the tombs of the kings of Thebes to the weſt of the 
Nile, on the ſame fide on which the village of Andera is fituated. Mem. des 
miſſ. da Levant, t. 7. P. 161. 162. 

Paul Lucas has either expreſſed himſelf very ill in uſing the term bas 
reliefs to deſign the ſculptures of the palace of Andera, or this monument 
is not of great antiquity ; for the ancient inhabitants of Egypt never knew 
to work bas reliefs : they only knew how to ingrave; this is a fact 
Which all the monuments of ancient Egypt, joined to the teſtimony of all che 
ancient writers, do not permit vs to doubt of. 

« Each 
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« Each is mounted with a chapiter compoſed of four wo- 
* mens heads dreſſed very ſingularly and back to back. 
«© 'Thele four faces reſemble very much the manner in 
« which they repreſent the two heads of Janus: their 
4 thickneſs is proportioned to the fize of the column; 
* which ſupport them. Theſe four heads are, moreover, 
t crowned each with a cube about fix feet which ſupport; 
te the ceiling. This ſort of cornice which runs all along the 
cc periſtyle, is of a very ſingular conſtruction: on the mid. 
« dle of the portico, which ſerves for an entrance to the 
% whole edifice, are ſeen two large ſerpents twiſted toge. 
ce ther, whoſe heads reſt on two large wings extended on 
« both ſides. 
From this veſtibule you immediately enter into a large 
ce“ ſquare hall, where we ſee three doors which lead to dil. 
« ferent apartments: theſe firſt apartments lead to o- 
© thers alike ſupported by many large columns. The roof 
* of the edifice is a terraſs; and to judge of the ſize, it 
4e ſuffices to ſay the Arabians had formerly built upon it 


<«« very large village of which we ſtill ſee the ruins “. 


c We cannot, however, exactly determine of how many 


« bodies pf building this edifice was compoſed; for ve 


«« find, at ſome diſtance from the front, a grand 
«« building which appears to have been the entrance: it 
is more than forty feet high. Thirty paces from this we 


e meet, on each fide, with two other buildings whoſe gates 


* are almoſt fallen to ruins. We there ſtill remark many 
c apartments .“ This monument, as repreſented by Paul 
Lucas, appears to have, much reſemblance with the may- 
ſoleum of Oſymandes. 

Paul Lucas is not the only one who has ſpoken af 
this ſuperb edifice: M. Granger, a traveller, whoſe ex- 
actneſs and diſcernment I have already had occaſion to 
commend , has made a deſcription, which, although in- 
finitely more exact and much more circumſtantial, yet differs 


I ſuſpect great exaggeration in this fact. 
* Third voyage of Paul Lucas, t. 3. p. 37. &c. 
* Supra, Chap. 1. p. 93. | 
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very little from that we have juſt read: he thinks chat 
this edifice is a temple of Iſis. 

The firſt object,“ ſays he, © which offers itſelf to our 
view is a portico of ſixty feet high, thirty-ſix feet broad, 
« and ſeventy-one thick, embelliſhed with a beautiful cor- 
« nice, and a fillet goes round it; below which and im- 
« mediately over the gate, which is twenty feet high and 
« ten wide, we fee a ſort of eſcutcheon compoſed of a 
globe, ſupported by two kind of eel pouts, placed on an 
« azure field in the manner of two extended wings. This 
&« portico is all covered from the top to the bottom with 
« hieroglyphic inſcriptions “. From this gate we enter 
« into a very ſpacious court full of the remains of co- 
« lumns: oppoſite to the temple, which is in the middle of 
this court, we find twelve other pillars ſtanding, which 
« ſupport the reſt of the ceiling. 

The front of the temple is 129 feet long, 82 wide, 
“ and 70 high: the back part 170 feet long, 108 broad; 
“ and the height is the ſame with that of the front. The 
„walls without are covered from the top to the bottom, 
« with the Egyptian divinities in bas relief; and hierogly- 
« phic characters; a moſt beautiful cornice goes round 
* the whole: eight lions heads form gutters. } f 

* We immediately enter into a grand hall, which is 
* 112 feet long, 60 high, and 58 broad. The ceiling is 
* ſupported by ſix rows of four pillars each: The ſhaft of 
* theſe columns is 52 feet, and their circumference 23: 
* the chapiters of theſe columns are formed by four wo- 
* mens heads, with their backs to each other. The walls 
* of that hall are covered. with an infinity of figures of ani- 
* mals, of Egyptian divinities, and hieroglyphic charac- 
ters. The ceiling, of which the ſtones are each 18 feet 
long, 7 broad, and 2 thick, is painted in freſco, and the 
colours are ſtill very lively. 

From this hall we paſs into a large ſquare ſallon, whoſe 
ceiling is ſupported by 6 columns, 3 on each fide, of 


This means ingraving. 


Vor. II. T | « the 
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« the ſame form and proportion as the preceding ones, 
« only a little larger. This hall is 42 feet by 41. 

4 This fame hall leads to four chambers. The firſt ; 
« 63 feet by 18; the others 43 feet by 17. The wall; 
© of theſe chambers are painted and covered with inſcrip. 
ce tions and hieroglyphics. 

« From the laſt chamber, we enter into a veſtibule 
« of 12 feet long, and 3 wide, which leads us to wind. 
« ing ſtairs, by which we aſcend the terraſs. We there 
find a very dark chamber, 18 feet {quare, and 9 high, 
c built on the ceiling of the grand hall: it is equally en- 


« riched with many $oures cut in bas relief. We ſee on 
« the ceiling of that chamber, the figure of a giant In re- 


« lievo, whoſe arms and legs are extended. 

1 might add to theſe relations that of Pococke : according 
to his opinion, the monument of Oſymandes ſubſiſts at pre- 
fent almoſt entire. He ſays, he has ſeen and meaſured it» : 
but his recital is ſo diffuſe, ſo obſcure, and ſo conjectural, 


that we can obtain no ſatisfaction from it. Father Sicard 
believed likewiſe, that he had found the mauſoleum of 0. 


{ymandes <: but we have now no complete relation of that il 
juſtrious traveller. There now only remains anaccount too 
abridged and ſuperficial to inſtruct and ſarisfy the curioſity a. 

Let us now relate all that concerns the other antiquities 
which they find ſtill in the neighbourhood of Thebes. 1 
am going to begin by tranſcribing what has been faid by two 
miſſionaries who viſited thoſe ſuperb ruins towards the end 
of the laſt age. They ſpeak of the monuments which ſub- 
fiſted in the neighbourhood of Luxor e, a village which they 
preſume to have been built on the ruins of Thebes. 

« have counted,” ſays one of theſe travellers, * ahout 129 
© columns in one fingle hall whoſe walls were covered wit! 
* has reliefs and hieroglyphics from the top to the bottom. 


146 


2 Granger, voyage d' Egypte, p. 43. &c. 

b Deſcription of the caſt, Lond. fol. vol. r. p. 139. 

© Mem. les miſſions du Levant, t. 7. pi6Gr. 4 See ibid. 

© Relat, au voyage du Sayd, par les PP. Protais, & Charle-Francois d'. 
leans, miſſion. dans la collection des vovages, publics par Thevenot, t. 2. 


Granger, p. 54. 
£4 naye 
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« have there found many figures of marble as high as three 
« perſons, and two particularly of 56 feet high, although 
« they were fitting on chairs. Two other ſtatues of women 
« coifed ſingularly with globes on their heads, meaſured 
« twelve feet from one ſhoulder to the other.” The ſame 
traveller afterwards ſpeaks of another edifice, which the 
tradition of the country would have had formerly to have 
been the reſidence of a king.” „We cannot,” ſays he, 
« doubt much of this even before we enter into it: this palace 
« ſhews itſelf by many avenues formed by rows of ſphynxes, 
the head turned to the inſide of the alley. Theſe figures, 
« which are each twenty-one feet high, are diſtant from 
« each other about the ſpace of two paces. I have walked,” 
continues our traveller, “ in four of theſe avenues, which 


« ended at fo many gates of the palace. I know not whether 


« there were any more, becauſe I only made half the circuit 
« of that edifice, which appeared extremely ſpacious. I 
ce counted 60 ſphynxes, in the length of an alley, ranged op- 
« polite to an equal number, and 51 in another. Theſe a- 
* venues are about the length of a mall. The gates of this 
e palace are of a prodigious height covered with admirable 
« ſtones. That alone which forms the entablature, is 2645 
** feet long, and broad in proportion. The ſtatues and the 
figures in bas relief whith this palace contains, are in very 
great numbers *.“ 

The ſame traveller adds, that the frontiſpieces of the 
temples which he has had occaſion to ſee in that place were 
not rich in architecture. Yet he ſaw temples ſo ſpacious, that 
he believes, three thouſand perſons might be ranged with 
eaſe on their roofs. He obſerves, laſtly, that all the figures 
in bas relief which decorated that monument, were only 
in profile. But for the reſt, theſe palaces were ſo ruined 
and in ſuch diſorder, that one could know nothing of their 
diſtribution nor of their arrangment. 


* 7 think that this edifice muſt have been a temple, and not a palace. 
I remark a very great reſemblance with the deſcription that Strabo gives us 
of the Egyptian templcs. I. 17. p. 1158. & 1159. 
| f Paul 
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© Paul Lucas, who boaſts alſo of having viſited theſe ruins, 
ſpeaks in the ſame manner in his firſt voyage : or, to ſpeak 
more properly, he ſeems only to have copied the relation 
I have juſt now quoted . I therefore think I ought not to 
dwell upon it. I go to what he has ſaid of another place 
ſituated in the neighbourhood of Thebes. | 

Near the village of Hermant, we ſee the ruins of a moſt 
« grand and moſt ſpacious edifice : we perceive on all ſides 
* an immenſe number of ſtones and columns of the richeſt 
e and moſt beautiful marble. The columns which remain 
7e {till ſtanding, are of a ſize that nothing can equal: they 


* are all covered with figures and hieroglyphics : their cha. 


<«« piters adorned with foliages, are of an order of archi. 
ce tecture different from all thoſe which Greece and Italy 
* have tranſmitted to us. There remains ſtanding one part 
* of the building, whoſe covering is formed by five {tones 
twenty feet long by five, and two feet eight inches thick, 
This roof is built in a plat-form. We ſee near it two co- 
*« loſſal figures of granite marble which are each more than 
ce ſixty feet high n.“ 

M. Granger alſo ſpeaks of theſe different monuments, 
but in ſuch a manner as to make us think, that he has viſited 
them and ſeen them with his own eyes. But yet I ſhall not 
ſtop to relate what he ſays of the ruins of Luxor. His re- 
cital in that reſpect differs very little from the relation of 
the two miſſionaries, and that of Paul Lucas i : I ſhall only 
take notice of ſome monuments, which in my opinion no 
traveller before him ever mentioned. 

He ſpeaks of a magnificent palace of which we ſee the 
ruins a league and a half from Luxor. © We enter at firit 
% into a court which is 162 feet wide and 81 long. 
The front of the palace is 180 feet, and 36 high; having 
* oneach of its ſides a column of granite of the Corinthian 
* order. The gate is ten feet thick, eighteen high, and 
eight wide: we go from that gate fo another court, 
b which is 56 feet ſquare, and from that into another filled 


* Vayage du Levant, t. 1.p. 119. & 111. | 

d Troifieme voyage, t. 3. p. 17. & 22. See p. 54. &c. 

Father Sicard ſpeaks ot it alſo in the ſame terms, loco ſupra cit. p. 169. mn 
r | e ke 
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« like the preceding ones with the ruins of columns. We 
« ſee on the fide of it many chambers which are. gone to 
ruin, and whoſe walls are coyered with hieroglyphics, and 
« human figures of both ſexes: at the bottom of this court, 
« we ſee two gates, the one large, and the other ſmall ; 
« this laſt conducts us to five very dark chambers, in one 
« of which is a tomb of red granite ſeven feet long, three 
« wide, and three and an half high. The great gate leads 
« to a court, where we ſee the front of the body of a houſe, 
« which is 180 feet wide and 170 high: the gate, which is 
« placed in the middle, is thirty feet thick, twenty high, and 
ten wide; this front is built of large ſquare ſtones. We 
te then enter into a court which is 112 feet ſquare; we 
« there ſee, to the left, tour columns of white marble ſtand- 
ing, and on the right, three chambers which are gone to 
ruin. From this court we enter into a hall which is 112 
feet wide and eighty-one deep: on two ſides and the 
bottom, runs a gallery. That at the bottom is formed 
te by a rank of eight large columns eight feet diameter, and 
* the ſecond rank of ſix large ſquare pillars which ſupport 
« the plat-form. The ſide-galleries are only formed by a 
e range of four columns like to the former, on which is 
laid a ſimilar plat-form. 

It ſeems by the pedeſtals, and by the chapiters ſcattered 
in the middle of this hall, and by the arrangment of ten 
«© columns of the Corinthian order, whole ſhafts are of one 
piece, there have been three different ranks of nine each: 
* their diameter is three feet and their height thirty.“ This 
traveller deſcribes beſides many more monuments; but 
they are not worthy of particular attention. 

One very important obſervation to be made on the re- 
citals of M. Granger, is, that he ſays he has ſeen columns 
of the Corinthian order, and even the compotite order , 
in moſt part of the edifices of which he has given de- 
(cription. We know, that the architeQure of the ancient 
Egyptians had no reſemblance either to that of the Greeks 


* P. 38. 39. & 38. 
or 
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or to that of the Romans. This reflection would lead us 
to think, then, that the monuments I have juſt mentioned, 
ought not to be attributed to the ancient ſovereigns of 
Egypt. We know in reality, that the Ptolomeys and the 
Roman emperors ſucceſſively adorned Egypt with very nu. 
merous and very magnificent monuments: theſe perhaps 
are the only ones which ſubſiſt at preſent. With reſpet to 
the mixture of the Egyptian, Greek, and Roman architec. 
ture, that we there remark, it is eaſy to give a reaſon for that 
regularity, by admitting, that theſe works, although con- 
ſtructed by the Greeks and the Romans, muſt always have 
had a tincture of the Egyptian taſte and genius. We might 
further remove this difficulty which I have propoſed, by ſaying, 
that the Ptolomeys and the Roman emperors had an atten- 
tion to repair many of the ancient edifices of Egypt- This 
is even a fact which appears {ufficiently confirmed by the / 
inſcriptions reported by the modern travellers. There- 
fore, this mixture of Egyptian, Greek, and Roman archi- d 
tecture, has nothing ſurpriſing in it. Nothing but an exad 
and judicious examination can enable us to diſtinguiſh among 
the Egyptian antiquities, what might have been the work 
of ancient times from what appertains to the more modern 
ages. We muſt have ſeen the monuments in queſtion our- 
ſelves, or at leaft have been able to have judged from the 
report of {ome intelligent and unprejudiced perſons, qua- 
lities which appear to have been wanting in all, or a great 
part of the travellers whom I have cited, except M. Grain- 
er. 
a I ſhall ſay nothing at this time of Memphis. There is 
great appearance, that in the ages we ſpeak of, this city 
either did not exiſt, or at leaſt did not deſerve any attention. 
Homer, who ſpeaks of Thebes with the higheſt encomiums, 
does not even name Memphis. This obſervation has not 
eſciped Ariſtotle -; and the conſequence which he draws 
from it, is ſo much the more juſt, as we cannot go to I hebes 
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without paſſing by Memphis. Homer having been in- 
formed of the grandeur and magnificence of Thebes, neceſ- 
farily muſt have known that of Memphis, which was much 
eafier of acceſs than Thebes. This reaſon appears ro me 
deciſive, and makes me believe, that they did not begin 
to ſpeak of Memphis till after the age of Homer. 

The ſame reaſon engaged me alſo not to ſpeak of the py- 
ramids, thoſe famous monuments which have rendered 
Egypt for ever celebrated. I think their conſtruction poſterior 
w the epoch we are at preſent running over =. 


ARTICLE; 
Of the ſtate of architecture in Aſia Minor. 


AS, in the preſent times, offers us no object of architec- 

ture which deſerves our attention. Yet we cannot 
doubt, but the art of building was there ſufficiently culti- 
vated ; but we want lights of the taſte and {kill which reign- 
ed at that time in the edifices of the eaſtern people. The 
ancient authors ſupply us with few reſources in this matter: 
the facts which they report, are not ſufficiently explained, 
nor ſuſſiciently circumſtantiated. They are wanting in thoſe 
details, which alone could inſtruct us in the taſte and man- 
ner of building of each age and of each nation. 

Homer, for example, in {peaking of the palace of Priam, 
fays, that it had at the entrance fifty apartments well built, 
in which the princes his children lodged with their wives. At 
the bottom of the court, there were twelve other apartments 
for the ſons-in-law of that monarch » : we farther ſee, that 
Paris had built for his particular uſe a very magnificent 
lodging e. Theſe facts prove, that, at the time of the war of 
Troy, architecture muſt have been cultivated in Aſia Minor; 
but they do not inſtru us of the taſte in which they con- 
ſtructed thoſe edifices I have juſt mentioned. We cannot 
lee in what their magnificence and beauty conſiſted. Homer 


n See part 3. book 2. chap. 2. | 
* lad. 1.6. v. 242.; ibid. v. 31 5. ? Ibid. v. 313. Hr. 
only 
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only rem arks of the palace of Priam, that it was ſurrounded 
with porticoes, the ſtones of which had been worked with 
care . He ſays much the ſame of that of Paris*. But we ſhall ſee 
in the article of the Greeks, that we have now no idea of what 
Homer intended by the word which we commonly tranſlate 
by that of portico. We ſhall further ſee, that that poet 
probably knew nothing of any of the orders of archite Qure, 
He never ſpeaks of the embelliſhments or external orna- 
ments of buildings. I think therefore, that the magnifi. 
cence of the palaces conſiſted at that time rather in their 
vaſt extent, than in the regularity and the decoration of 
their architecture. 

I further do not ſee, that one can draw any light from the 
deſcription which the ſame poet gives of the palace of Al- 
einous *. It is to be preſumed that Homer has tried to 
put there all the magnificence known in his time: he might 
have taken for a model the moſt beautiful edifices he had 
ever ſeen. Yet we remark nothing in the deſcription of the 
palace of Alcinous, which has a direct relation to the beauty 
and magnificence of architecture. The elegance and the 
decoration of that edifice conſiſted ſolely in the richneſs of 
the materials, and that of the interior ornaments. "The poet 
ſays that the walls of the palace andthe threſhold of the doors 
were of ſolid braſs T. An entablature of ſky-blue went 
quite round the building: the doors were of gold, the 
chambranles of filver, and the floors of the ſame. A cor- 
nice of gold went round the apartments. 

Homer then deſcribes the ſtatues and other interior 
ornaments which decorated the palace of Alcinous : but 
for the reſt he ſays nothing which denotes an edifice e- 
ſtimable on the ſcore of architecture. The beauties of that 
art, as far as we can judge, were very little known in 


4 Hiad. 1.6. v. 243. * Ibid. v. 304. 

* Sec the diſſertation, where I explain the reaſons for which I think that 
the iſle of the Phaeactans muſt belong to Aſia, ſupra, chap. 1. 

+ What Homer ſays of the threſholds of braſs is not a pure imagination of 
the poet's; this cuſtom is atteſted by many authors. Virgil. Encid. I. 1. 
v. 448. - Pauf. 1.9. c. 19. p. 748,; Suid, Toe Aru 7 ou baparrs, t. 1. p. 220. 
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Homer” $'time. I ſhall further have occaſion to return to 
this ſubject in the article of Greece, and to treat it more ex- 
tenſtvely. | | 45 | 


EN. \ 
Of Metallurgy. 


F there could remain ſome doubts on the rapidity of the 
| knowledge which many nations have had in metallurgy, 
the fats which I am going to relate would put an end to 
them, and diſſipate them entirely. We ſee the Iſraelites 
execute, in the deſert, all the operations which concerned 
the working of metals: they knew the ſecret of purifyin 
gold , the art of beating it with a hammer*!, that of 
throwing it into fuſion *, and in a word, to work it in all the 
poſſible ways. The ſcripture indeed remarks, that God had 
preſided over moſt of the grand works relative to his 
worſhip «. But independent of theſe marvellous productions, 
it is certain that they muſt have had among the Iſraelites, 
many very ſkilful and very intelligent artiſts in metal:urgy. 
The golden calf, which that ungrateful and fickle people 
erected as an object of their adoration, is an evidence equally 
ſtriking of their perfidy towards God, and of the extent of 
their knowledge in the working of metals. This operation 
ſuppoſes great {kill and intelligence. The long ſtay of the 
Hebrews in Egypt had enabled them to inſtruct themſelves 
in the neceſſary proceſſes to ſucceed in ſuch an enter- 
priſe. 7 | | 
The Egyptians as, I have inſinuated in the firſt part of this 
work, had made, even in the earlieſt times, critical inquiries 
and experiments in metals. The erection of the golden 


* Exod. c. 25. v. 31. & 26. 
The vulgate tranſlates all the paſſages in this chapter, where gold is men- 
tioned, by very pure gold. But, following the Hebrew text, it means gold 
ferified, for the verb is alwaysin th participle. 
Exod, c. 25. v. 31. & 36. Ib id. c. 32. v. 4. 
* Ibid. c. 31. v. 1. c. 35. v. 3t. 
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calf is not the only proof with which the ſcripture furniſhes 
us: what we there read, with regard to the deſtruction of 
that idol, deſerves infinitel more attention. The ſcripture 
{ays Moſes took the golden calf, burnt it, reduced it to pow. 
der, aud afterwards mixed that powder with water which he 
made the Itraelites drink *. Thoſe who work in metals 
are not ignorant, that, in general, this operation is very difh- 
cult. Moles probably had learned this ſecret in Epypt. 
The {cr1pture remarks expreſsly, that he had been brought 


up in all the wildom of the Egyptians „; that is to ſay, 


tha: Moſes had been inſtructed in all the {ciences which 
theie people cultivated. I think then that at that time the E- 
gyptians knew the art of performing this operation in gold, 
an operation of which, at the ſame time, it is ne ceſſary to 
ſhew the pro. els. 

The commentators are much troubled to explain the 
manner in which Moſes burnt and reduced to. powder the 
golden calf ; the moſt of them have only given vain con- 


jectures, and ſuch as are abſolutely void of all aa 


An able chymiſt has removed all the difficulties, that can be 


formed about, this operation. The means which he thinks 


Moſes has uſed, is very imple. Inſtead of tartar which 
we uſe for "ſuch 2 proceſs, the legiſlator of the Hebrews has 
uſed natron, 12 common in the eaſt, and particular. 
ly near the Nile =. What the ſcripture adds, that Moles 
made the Iſraelites drink this powder, proves that he knew 
per ectly well the whole force of its operation *. He would 
aggravate the puniſhment of their diſobedience. One could 
not invent a way which would render them more ſenſible of 
it: gold made potable by the proceſs which I have mention- 
ed, is of a deteſtable taſte *. 

We ought, farther to look u pon as a mark of the rapid 
knowledge which many people had acquired in the art of 
working metals, the cuſtom which was very ancient of uling 


n e. 7. v. 22; 

z Stahll, vitul. aureus, in opuſc. chym. phyſ.- med. p. 385. 
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tia in many works : the manufactory of this metal may 
de ranked among the moſt difficult proceſſes in metallurgy. 
I. is. yet certain that in the ages we are ſpeaking of, they 


ue perfectly the art of preparing and uſing tin. The 
teſtimonies of Moſes , and Homer, do not permit us to 


doubt of it. 

I could cite many other facts which equally mark the pro- 
greſs that the Egyptians and many other nations had already 
made in metallurgy: the ſacred ſtory on one ſide, and the 
profane writers on the other, would furniſh me with abun- 
dant proofs; but I reſerve this detail for the following 
chapter, where I ſhall treat praticularly of gold work. 


e u A *. „. 
Of Sculpture, Gold work, and Painting. 


E cannot doubt that moſt of the arty, which relate to 

deſign, had been greatly cultivated 'in the ages we 
are at preſent running over. Embroidery, ſculpture, in- 
graving of metals, and the knowledge of throwing them 
into fuſion to make ſtatues, were well known to the Egyp- 
tians, and many other people of Aſia. I ſhall attend leſs to 
report the proof, than to examine the taſte which then 
took place in theſe ſort of works. 


ent 
Of Sculpture. 


FF appears that the Egyptians had had at all times a great taſte 

for coloſſus's and gigantic figures. We ſee the marks 
of it in moſt of the monuments erected by Seſoſtris. Hiſto- 
ry ſays, that this Egyptian monarch cauled to be placed be- 
fore the temple of Vulcan his ſtatue, and that of the queen 


d Numb. E. 31. V. 22. e See intra, art. 2. by 
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his wife. Theſe pieces, which were of one ſtone, were zo 
cuhits high ©. The ſtatues of his children, to the number ei 
four, were not much leſs conſiderable. They were 20 cubits 
high *«. Thele facts are more than ſufficient to prove the 
taſte that the Egyptians had for coloſſuss. I ſhall have 
occaſion in the ſequel of this work to return again to this ar. 
ticle. | 

As to the part of deſign, I have already mentioned it in 
the preceding books ?. I do not therefore think it neceſ- 
ſary to inſiſt on it at preſent. I reſerve for the third part of 
this work ſome particulars of the manner in which theſe 
people executed their coloſſus's. I ſhall add at the ſame time 
ſome retlections on the taſte and the practice of the Egyptian 
ſchool. | 

I know not in what claſs to range a very ſingular mo- 
nument which an ancient author faith had been executed 
by the orders of Seſoſtris. This is the deſcription, ſuch as 
Clemens Alexandrinus reported after Athenodorus =. 

This author ſays, that Seſoſtris, having brought from the 
countries which he had travelled over, many able workmen, 
ordered the moſt ſkilful of them to make a ſtatue of Oſiris. 
This artiſt uſed in the compoſition all the metals and all the 
ſpecies of precious ſtones which were then known ; but, above 
all, he pur into it the ſame perfume with which they had, 
ſay they, embalmed the bodies of Oſiris and Apis. He had 
given to the whole work a ſky-bluc colour. Each may form 
on the arrangement of the different matters what conjec- 
tures he pleaſes, by ſuppoſing, nevertheleſs, the reality of 
the fat, which to me appears improbable. 

There remain very few lights on the progreſs and ſtate of 

ſculpture in Aſia. It is certain, that, near the ſame ages, 
this art was there in much uſe. The Iſraelites had caſt the 
golden calf; Moſes had placed on the two extremities of 
the ark of alliance two cherubims of gold ». Homer ſpeaks 
of a ſtatue of Minerva much revered among the Trojans i. 


4Diod. I. 1. p. 67. © Thid ; Herod. I. 2. n. 107. 
f See part 1. book 2. Cob ut. ad Gent.. p. 43. 
d Exod. c. 37. v. 7. Cc. i Tliad. 1, 6, v. 302. Cc. 
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He places in the palace of Alcinous, ſtatues of gold, repre- 
ſenting young people who carried torches to give light du- 


ring the night x. At the time of Pauſanias they ſaw ſtill in the 
dry of Argos, a Jupiter in wood which was ſaid to have been 
found in the palace of Priam when Troy was taken'. Theſe 
facts 


give us ſuſhcently to underſtand that ſculpture was at 
that time much in uſe in Aſia; but they do not inſtruct us 
in the taſte in which they made theſe ſtatues. 

Moſes does not teach us any thing touching the form of 
the two cherubims which covered the ark, only that they had 
extended wings one oppoſite to the other, and their faces 
turned fronting each other =. This looſe and uncertain de- 
ſcription has given room to commentators to repreſent the 
cherubims differently. Each has formed a particular idea: 
I ſhall not trouble the readers with the detail. 

We are not more aſſured as to the form which the golden 
ealf had. Yet there is great reaſon to think, that this 1dol 
had much reſemblance to that of the ox Apis ſo reverenced 
by the Egyptians. And I ſhould think in conſequence thar 
it had a human figure with the head of an ox. There ſtill 
remain at this time many of theſe Egyptian repreſentations. 
If the golden calf was executed in the taſte of theſe models, 
we might be certain that this piece had nothing eſtimable 
on the ſcore of elegance, and the correctneſs of deſign. 
With reſpect 
in the Iliad, Homer does not characteriſe the deſign in any 
manner. He does not even tell us of what it was made. 


We can only conjecture that the goddeſs was repreſented 


ſitting. On a very remarkable occaſt un, Homer repreſents 
the Trojan ladies going in form to put 2 vell over the knees 
of that ſtatue 

As to the Jupiter found in the palace of Priam, Pauſanias 
who had ſeen it, has given us no deſcription of it. He only 


* Odyſſ. I. 7. v. 100. 

I have already explained for what reaſons I have viaced the iſle of the 
Phaeacians in Afia, p. 84. . 

' L.2.c.24.p. 165. ® Exod. loco cit. 

„ Iliad. I. 6. v. 303. See alſo Strabo, 1. 13. p. 897, 
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obſerves, that the ſtatue had three eyes, one of which was 
in the middle of the forehead . | 
Although the authors which I have juſt mentioned, have 
not been explicit on theſe pieces of high antiquity, I believe 
we may ſay that all theſe works were of a very middling 
taſte, and entirely deſtitute of elegance and apreeableneſ 
I am not reduced to ſimple conjectures to ſupport this ſen. 
timent. | 
It is more than probable in reality, that the ſtatue of 


Minerva. of which Homer ſpeaks, was no other than the. 


Palladium. We learn from Apollodorus, that this image 
was executed in the taſte of the Egyptian ſtatues, having 
the legs and thighs joined together . The Palladium muſt 
have been by conſequunce a fort of unformed and groſs maſs, 
without attitude and motionleſs. 


ARITITCLE IE 
Of Gold work. 


OP®ulence, and luxury which is the conſequence, have pi- 

ven birth to gold work. Pomp and effeminacy had 
contributed to perfect this art, whole origin, as we have ſeen 
in the firſt part, aſcended to very remote ages. The enu- 
meration of all the facts which prove how much the works in 
gold were common in the ages we are at preſent buſied in, 
would engage us in infinite details: this of - all the arts 
which have relation to deſign, is that which ſeems to have 
been moſt cultivated. Let us chuſe ſome proper ſubjects to 
make known the progreſs of gold work, and find out the 
objects which can give us an idea of the point of perfection 
to which that art was come at that time in Egypt and in Aſia. 
Ihe ſcripture acquaints us, that the Iſraelites, the moment 


® L. 2. c. 24. p. 165, | 

PL. 3. p. 18. | 

It is in this ſenſe that we ought to underſtand the expreffion vu, 
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they went out of Egypt, borrowed a large quantity of vaſes 
of gold and ſilver of the Egyptians «. This fact ſhews that 
d work muſt have been then much cultivated among theſe 
people. To the teſtimony of Moſes we may join that of Ho- 
mer. The poet makes mention in the Odyſſee, of many pre- 
ſents which Menelaus had received in Egypt. They conſiſted 
of different works in gqld, the taſte and workmanſhip of 
which ſuppoſed great addreſs and ſkill. The King of Thebes 
ve to Menelaus, two large ſilver tubs, and two beautiful tri- 
pods of gold. Alcandra, wife of this monarch, made a preſent 
to Helen of a gold diſtaff, and of a magnificent ſilver baſket, 
the edges of which were fine gold and elegantly wrought. 
This union, this mixture of gold with filver appears to me 
worthy of remark. The art of ſoldering theſe metals de- 
pends on a great number of ſeiences. This is a proof that 
the Egyptians had been uſed a long time to the working 
of metals. We perceive alſo in the deſign of this baſket a 
ſort of taſte and a particular kind of finiſhing. 

We ought to refer alſo ro the Egyptians that great quan- 
tity of trinkets which the Hebrews were provided with in 
the deſert. It is ſaid that they offered for the making of the 

works deſtined to divine ſervice, their bracelets, their ear- 
rings, their rings, their claſps, without counting the vaſes 
of gold and ſilver . Moſes made all theſe trinkets be melt- 
ed, and converted them to different works proper for the 
worſhip of the Almighty. The greateſt part of rhefe works 
were gold, and among them they had pieces of great execu- 
ton and highly finiſhed workmanſhip. A crown of gold en- 
tirely ſurrounded the ark of alliance :. The table of ſhew- 
bread was adorned with a border of open chaſed gold work ». 
The chandelier of ſeven branches appears to me above all 
worthy of much attention. The deſcription which the holy 
ſcripture makes of it, gives us an idea of a very ingenious 
and well-compoſed defign x. This piece conſiderable in 1t- 


* Exod. c. 1 2. v. 35. N 5 
- Odylil. I. 4. v. 125. Cc. le. . V; . 
* Ibid. c. 25. v. 11, Ibid. v. 24. & 23. * Ibid. v. 31. Cc. 
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ſelf, was of very fine gold beat by the hammer. I paſs o- 


ver in ſilence a —_ of other eds. equally eſtimable for 


the matter, and for the workmanſhip which muſt have been 
very delicate. 

With reſpe& to Aſia, gold work was at that time as much 
cultivated as in Egypt. Profane hiſtory furniſhes us with 
ſufficient teſtimonies which prove that many people in Aſia 
had made a great progreſs in ingraving, in chafing, and ge- 
nerally in whatever concerned the working of metals. The 
greateſt part of the works cried up by Homer came from A- 
ſia :. We there remark armours, cups, and vaſes of a very 
elegant deſign and a very agreeable taſte. Herodotus ſpeaks 
a0 wi with great encomiums of the richneſs and magnificence 


of the throne on which Midas diſtributed juſtice. This 


prince made a preſent of it to the temple of Delphos. Tis 


true Herodotus has not left us a particular deſcription of this 


throne. But as he aſſures us that the work deſerved to be 
ſeen *, we may conjecture that the workmanſhip was high- 
Iy fimſhed. I ſhall obſerve laſtly, that Homer gives in ge- 
neral to the nations of Aſia, arms much more ornamental and 
much more rich than to the Greeks. Thoſe of Glaucus, and 
of many other chiefs of the Trojan army, were gold ». The 
attention of Homer to cry up theſe circumſtances, proves not 


only the opulence and luxury of the Aſiatics, but alſo the 


great knowledge which theſe people had at that time in 
works of gold, and the arts which depend on it. 

Although my intention was to avoid details, yet I can- 
not diſpenſe with myſelf from making ſome reflections on 
the ſhield of Achilles, a work, the idea of which appears 
ro me admirable, and which would certainly produce a high 


effect if it was executed. Many reaſons engaged me to 


ſpeak ofit under this article. Homer could not take the idea 
of ſuch a work, but from ſome models which muſt have 
come near it. He has then only followed and embelliſl- 


y Exod c 35. v. 31. & 36. 
See Iliad. I. 11. v. 19. I. 23. v. 74t. &c.; Odyſſ. I. 4. v. 615. Kc. I. 15. v. 
414. & 459. &c. 
L. i. n. 14. ®Jliad. I. 6. v. 236. 1. 2. B. v. 356. 1. 10. v. 439. 1 
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ed an art invented before the war of Troy. This poet, 
2s I think I have already remarked, is very exact in not 
giving to the people of whom he ſpeaks any knowledge 
that did not belong to the ages in which he places thent. 
A more faithful hiſtorian, than Virgil, he does not 
anticipate the times. I think that Homer could have 
ſeen only in Aſia the models which ſuggeſted to him the 
idea of the ſhield of Achilles. The Greeks were at that 
time too rude; to give them the honour of ſuch a work. 
With: reſpe& to Egypt, I doubt whether Homer was ever 
there. Theſe motives, I think, are ſufficient to refer to 
the times and to the people whom I am actually {peaking 
of, the maſterpiece which we are going to examine. 

I ſee no fact in ancient hiſtory which can ſerve ſo well 
as the ſhield. of Achilles, to make known the ſtate and 
the progreſs of arts in the preſent ages. Without ſpeak- 


ing of the richneſs and variety. of the deſign which runs 


through that work, we oughit to remark, firſt, the blend- 
ing the different metals which Homer puts in the compo- 
{tion of his ſhield. Copper, tin, gold, andi ſilver are em- 
ployed in its. Laſtly, we muſt obſerve, that at that time 
they knew the art of giving, by the impreſſion of fire 
on metals, and by their mixture, the colour of different 
objects. Let us add to this the ingraving and the chaſing, 
and we ſhall agree that the ſhield of Achilles formed a Ve- 
ry complicated Work. 

If it is eaſy to make known the beauty and the merit 
of this important piece, it is not the ſame as to the me- 
chaniſm of the work. It is not eaſy to form a clear and 
preciſe idea of it: we do not {ufficiently'comprehend tlię 
manner in which Homer would have us to underſtand 
how it muſt have been executed. Yet let us ſee if, in ma; 
dern productions, we cannot find ſome, whoſe compoſition 
may aſſiſt us to. comprehend this kind of, works, - - -- 

Let us call to mind thoſe works in trinkets which they 


© Tliad. I. 18. v. 474. & 475: 
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made ſome y years ago, in which, with the ſole help of gold 
and filver Aiferently mixed, upon a plain and uniform fur. 
face, they repreſented divers ſubjects. The artifice of theſe 
ſort of trinkets conſiſted in the infinite number of little 
pieces inlaid and ſoldered on the ground of the work. All 
theſe different pieces were ingraved or chaſed. The colour 
and reflection of the metals joined in the deſign, detached 
the ſubjects from the back nd of the work, and made 
them ſtand forward. We may conjecture, that it was in 
this taſte nearly, that Homer has imagined the execution 
of the ſhield of Achilles by Vulcan. The field of it was 
tin, interſected and varied with many pieces of different 
metals ingraved and carved. Let us give ſome examples. 
Would Vulcan repreſent oxen? he choſe gold and tin e, 
| that is to ſay, a piece of yellow metal and a piece of white 
| metal to diverſify his lock. Was his intention to repre- 
| ſent 2 vine loaden with dark-coloured grapes? Gold com- 
on "poſed the ſtem of that vine. It was ſupported by props of 
filver . Pieces of poliſhed and imbrowned ſteel probably 
formed the dark-coloured grape, A ditch of the ſame 
metal ſurrounded the vineyard. A palifade of tin might 
ſerve for the incloſure . TI ſhall not enter into any very 
particular details: this fight ſketch is ſufficient to explain 
the manner in which I conceive the mechaniſm of that 
work. As for the reſt, what ideas ſoever we form of the 
ſhield of Achilles, we may be aſſured, that the invention of 
it was great and magnificent. Such a compoſition does not 
permit us to doubt, that, at the time of the war of Troy, 
| = goldimiths work was come to a very great degree of per- 
1 Scion among the people of Afia ; for it is always in theſe 
l, countries that Homer places the ſeat of arts and of famous 
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ARTICLE Ul. 
Of Painting. 


THE origin of painting is one of the moſt difficulr que- 
ſtions that occurs in the hiſtory of the arts. There 
reigns a very great obſcurity, as to the time of its being 
invented and put in practice. It is not much more eaſy 
to decide to what people we ought to give the honour of 
it, Sentiments are ſo divided about the countries and a- 
bout the time when this art took its riſe. Some have gi- 
ven the honour to the Egyptians :; others to the Greeks». 
It is not here a proper place to examine this point of cri- 
ticiſm. With reſpe& to the time in which painting took 
its riſe, ſome authors pretend that the invention of this art 
preceded the war of Troy i; others think it poſterior to 
that epoch *. This is what is to be examined into. But 
before we give ourſelves up to theſe reſearches, it is pro- 
per, I think, to eſtabliſh the ſenſe of the word by which 
I underſtand painting, and to fix the object of the queſtion. 
I define painting, The art of repreſenting on a plain 
ſurface, by means of colours, objects, ſuch as they ap- 
pear to us figured and coloured by nature *. From this 
definition, I fay, and I hope to prove, painting was not 
known in the ages we are now examining. 
The Egyptians boaſt of having known painting 6000 
years before the Greeks. The holy ſcripture and profane 
hiſtory equally agree to reje& ſuch a! chimera. Pliny him- 
ſelf has not made any account of this vain pretenſion, and 
has not thought it worth his while to dwell upon it =. 


© Plin. I. 7. ſect. 57. p. 417.1. 35. ſect. 5. p. 682. ; Iſidor. orig. I. 19. c. 16. 
u Ariſtotel. Theophraſt. apud Plin. 1. 7. p. 417. | 
i Ariſtotel. loco cit. 


1 65 & Theophraſt. ibid. ; Plin, 1. 35. legt. 6. 
4 I comprehend in this definition the Brooch, attended with the different 


ades and the different degrees of colours which are there obſerved. beſ« 
the effect of ſhades, clairs obſcurs, cc. | * ws 


* Pliny I. 35. ſect. 5. p. 681. m Ibid. 
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be admitted, what will reſult from it? We are 
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But in rejecting this exceſſive number of years, we muſt 
examine if the Egyptians had not the knowledge of paint. 
ing very early; many critics, and ſome modern travellers, 
are of this opinion. Let us examine the teſtimonies on 
which they ground their ſentiment. 

. Diodorus, in deſcribing the mauſoleum of Ofymandes; 
ſays, that the ceiling of that monument was ſpread over 
with ſtars on a blue ground=. We might- throw ſome 
doubts on the truth of this fact. Diodorus is the only one 
who ſpeaks of it, and that only from the relation of He. 


tareus, an author much cried down by the ancients. This 


teſtimony appears then at leaft ſuſpicious. But let it 
Ignorant 
in what time this mauſoleum might have been built. Dio- 
dorus does not even tell us the age in which the monarch 
lived whole aſhes it contains. The tomb of Ofymandes 
may be very ancient, and yet have been built in ages po- 
ſterior to thoſe we are now examining *. Beſides, I ſhall 
aſk what inductions we could draw from a ſimple laying on 
of -one colour, on which they had probably. applied leaves 
of gold or filver to imitate ſtars. 

In the ruins of thoſe vaſt palaces ſpread in the Upper 
Egypt, we ſee, according to the report of fome travellers, 
antique paintings of a very lively and ſhining colour , 
I will not diſpute the truth of theſe relations; but in a- 
greeing that the facts are really true, they prove nothing 
againſt the ſentiment which I have embraced. Theſe 
paintings are probably the work of ſome Greek artiſts call- 
ed into Egypt by the Ptolomeys and their ſucceſſors. This 
conjecture appears to me ſo much the better founded, as 
a modern traveller, deicribing a temple in which he had 
feen paintings, ſays, that the columns that ſupported the 


. p- 56. 

* This is the ſentiment of Marſham, p. 403. 

„ Voyage du Sayd par deux PP. Capucnns, p. 3. & 4. in the collection of 
relations publiſhed by Thevenot, t. 2.; Paul Lucas, t. 3. p. 38. 39. &. 069-3 
Rec. Qoblervat. curieuſes, t. 3. p. 79. 81 133. 134. 164. 166.; Voyage de 
Granger, p. 35. 38. 46. 47. 61. | 
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ceiling were of the Corinthian order». He further obſerves, 
in ſpeaking of a palace, which, he believes, made part of 
the ruins of ancient Theoes, that the chapiters of the co- 
lumns were of the compoſite order, highly finiſhed . We 
are not ignorant that the architecture of the firſt Egyp- 
tians had no reſemblance to any of the five orders which 
we have from the Greeks and the Romans. Another tra- 
veller quotes a Greek inſcription found in an ancient palace 
where he had hkewiſe ſeen paintings. 

I think it right to conclude, after theſe facts, that the 
monuments in queſtion were not the work of the ancient 
inhabitants of Egypt; or, ſuppoſing that they were, they 
had been repaired by the Greeks or by the Romans. Thus 
the paintings which they found there decided nothing for 
the antiquity of this art in Egypt. 

Yet they inſiſt, and pretend to prove by the ſame pictures, 
the antiquity of the edifices which contained them. The 
Perſians, ſay they, were for ſome time maſters of Egypt. 
Theſe people were declared enemies to temples, and to all 
ſorts of repreſentations; and, by conſequence, we cannot 
attribute to them the paintings which we ſtill ſee in the 
temples and in the palaces of gypt. Theſe works then 
muſt have been executed before the ages in which the 
Perſians conquered Egypt t. I am bold enough to ſay, that 
I ſee no fort of coniequence in this reaſoning. 

Cambyſes deſtroyed as much as was poſhble for him, the 
monuments of Egypt: we may conclude from this fact, a- 
vowed by all antiquity, that every thing that hore the 
marks of taſte and magnificence, was demolithed by this 
barbarous conqueror. Thus we ought to look upon the 
palaces and the temples they mention to us as. poſterior 
to the. invaſion of this prince. But ſuppoſing, what 
appears to me very. probable, that many of theſe edi- 
aces had eicaped the fury of this prince, we muſt remember, 


Granger, p. 38. & 39. 1 Ibid. p. 38. 
* Paul Lucas, t. 3. p. 38. 39. 41. & 42. 
* Rec. d'obſer vat. cur. t. 3. p. 134. & 166. 
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that the conqueſt of Egypt by Cambyſes was only 525 
years before Chriſt. There might then ſubſiſt Egyptian pic. 
tures anterior to this monarch, without their date aſcending 
to the ages which we are treating of at preſent. It appears 
to me much more natural to attribute them to the Greeks. 
Far from imitating the conduct of the Perſians, theſe con- 
querors applied themſelves to repair the ancient monuments 
of Egypt. They enriched them with new ornaments, among 
which number, I think, we ought to put the pictures which 
they mention. 
Let us go on to other teſtimonies which they produce to 
prove, that this art was known in the ages which make the 
objects of the ſecond part of our work. All is reduced to 
conjectures, and to inductions drawn from ſome paſſages of 
Homer. They cite no poſitive fact: they alledge the veils 
embroidered by Helen and Andromache, of which I have 
ſpoke before; and ſupport their opinion by the deſcription 
of the ſhield of Achilles, and from ſome other places of the 
Iliad and Odyflee. They conclude from theſe facts com- 
bined and united, that painting muſt have been in uſe at 
the time of the war of Troy. Are theſe conjectures well 


founded, and are theſe reports really true? That is what 
we are going to judge of. | 


The partiſans of the opinion which I attack begin by ſup- 


poſing, that they could not think to ſtain wool and embroidet 
ſtuffs, but with a view of imitating painting: this proceeding 
appears, ſay they, very probable : it is more natural and more 

eaſy to repreſent objects by the help of colours and of a 
pencil, than by means of threads dyed variouſly. The ſhaded 
embroidery could not have been invented till long after 
painting, of which it ſeems only to be a laborious imitation: 
yet we ſee that ſort of embroidery much in uſe at the time 
of the war of Troy. The invention of painting is then an- 
rerior to that epoch. It is probable, moreover, that to do theſe 
works of embroidery, they uſed, as we do at this time, colour- 
ed patterns: this is ſufficient to ſhew, that they knew to paint, 


and that that art muſt bave been very common and very 
extenſive in the heroic ages. 


They 
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They draw almoſt the ſame concluſions from the de- 
ſeription of the ſhield of Achilles: they inſiſt upon the great 
variety of ſubjects and deſigns which have place in that 
piece; on the art of grouping figures in bas relief from 
the multiplicity of colours which Homer, they ſuppoſe, 
would have us underftand, that each object was animated 
with. The different impreſſions which the action of the fire 
leaves on the metals is, {ay they, the only way the poet 
could invent to give and vary the ſhades of the colour: this 
could not have been ſuggeſted to him but by the fight 

of ſome picture. For, they add, it is not natural to be- 

heve, that at firſt they thought of repreſenting the colour of 
objects by the tinge which the action of the fire might im- 

preſs on metals : every thing, on the contrary, tells us, that 
they muſt have begun by uſing natural colours. The work 

of Vulcan muſt only be conſidered as an imitation of 

painting *. | 

Theſe are the principal reaſonings which they uſe to ſup- 

port the antiquity of this art; it muſt be agreed, that they 
are very ſpecious. Let us try to anſwer them, keeping in 
view the definition which I have given of painting : that 


is an eſſential point in the preſent queſtion. 
Is it very certain, that in the works of embroidery of 


which Homer ſpeaks, there were different ſorts of colours, 
different ſhades? I think not; and I dare ſay, by examining 
the force of the terms which the poet uſes, we ſhall ſee 


that he means only different figures, and different flowers 
ſpread over the veils embroidered by Helen and An- 


dromache . I do not think they will ever be able to prove, 
that the expreſſions uſed in theſe paſſages mean objects co- 


loured variouſly *. Theſe deſigns, to keep cloſe to the 
text, 


t Acad. des inſcript. t. 1. H. p. 75. &c.; Madame Dacier in her notes on 


er. | 

* Hiad. 1.3. v. 125. &c.; I. 22. v. 140. &c. VP. 

M. PAbbe Fraguier, and Mad. Dacier, pretend that the word tiraoow, 
ſignifies to repreſent with different colours. 

But, 1. they do not quote any authority to prove that *izacor ſignifies 
to repreſent with different colours. This word, as well as that of wart, 
which Homer uſes in ſpeaking of the veil embroidered by Andromache, 
mean literally, to ſpread, to ſow, that is to fay, thaz there were many figures 
read about in theſe embroideries. 18 
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text, were of one uniform colour, different, without doubt, 
from the ground on which they were embroidered. 1 
do not fee any thing that indicates a mirture of (ha. 
dings: the figures muſt have glared on the ground of the 
embroidery; but the colours which ſerved to repreſent 
them, were of one and the ſame dye: they had no ſha- 
dings, no degradation. I embrace this idez ſo much the 
more readily, as in the. paſſages where Homer ſpeaks of 
theſe ſort of works, he never makes mention but of wool 
of one colour =. Beſides, in the Odyſſee, they bring to 
Helen a baſket of bottoms of worſted ſpun extremely fine », 
If it had been then the cuſtom to uſe different ſhadings in 
embroideries, Homer probably would have given us to un- 
derſtand by ſome epithet, that theſe bottoms were of many 
colours, and that is what he has not done. In vain then 
do they imagine patterns painted of different colours, 
ſince it appears certain, that the embroideries of which 
Homer ſpeaks, were only of one colour. Even the idea 
of patterns ſerving for models appears to me a ſuppoſition 
not well ſupported. We are ignorant of the manner in 
which they worked at the time of the war of Troy ; and if 
I might ſay what I think, I ſhould believe that they then 
contented themſelves to pounce their deſigns on the can- 
vas: but in caſe they think patterns abſolutely neceſſary, 
it muſt be owned, that they were ſimple deſigns of one and 
the ſame colour, ſuch as they do at this time with a pencil 


or with ink. ; 
The concluſions which they intend to draw from the 


ſhield of Achilles, do not appear to me to be better found- 


The words ep, wore Which we find uſed for the veil of Andromache, 
may admit of great difficulty. I doubt, notwithſtanding, whether they can 
draw any great advantage from them. This is the only time that this expreſ. 
on is found in Homer: it is conſequently very difficult to fix the ſenſe. Yet, 
as far as we can judge, Homer did not deſign flowers of different colours; 
but rather different ſpecies of flowers. We find, it is true, the word monx:>"c 
uſed to deſign objects variouſly coloured, but that is only in authors great- 
ly poſterior to Homer. They will never prove, that, in the writings of this 
great poet, this word ſhould defign objects coloured variouſly. 
* Odyſſ. 1.4. v. 135. I. 6. v. 53. and 306. I. 13. v. 1c8. 
5 Ibid, I. 4. v. 134. 
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ed. Let us read attentively the text of Homer, we ſhall 
ſe that he never had in view any thing but a piece of gold- 
ſmiths work; and what he ſays of the diverſity of colours, 
might be perfectly explained either by the action of the 
fre upon the metals, or by their mixture and their oppo- 
fition. We cannot even ſuſpect that he meant ſhadings, 
degradations, and union of colours, nothing, in a word, 
that conſtitutes the eſſence of painting. 

There is nothing, for example, in the manner in which 
Homer deſcribes a vine ingraved on the ſhield, which could 
not be given by the mixture of metals, and by the colour 
the ation of the fire is capable of imprinting on them : 
the ſtems were gold, the dark grapes were of imbrowned 
ſteel, and the props of ſilver- . But we muſt obſerve, 
that the poet does not ſpeak of the leaves of this vine, 
If he had entered into that detail, he muſt neceſſarily have 
faid they were green ; and that is what Homer has not 
done; he has left us to underſtand that the ſtems adorned 
with their leaves were of gold. 

This obſervation ſhould be applied to the whole de- 
ſcription of the ſhield of Achilles : no place acquaints us 
that this poet had an intention to deſign red colours, blue, 
green, Cc. The action of the fire, and the mixture of 
metals, is not ſufficient to give theſe colours: we muſt uſe 
for theſe ſorts of effects metallic colours, that is to ſay, 
paint in enamel, a ſecret which certainly muſt have 
been unknown at that time. We even ſee that all 
the perſonages which Homer had occaſion to put in this 
compoſition are of gold , even to ſhepherds who conduct a 
dock . 

Laſtly, even agreeing that the veils of which Homer 
ſpeaks were ſhaded with different colours, and that the 
objects painted on the ſhield of Achilles indicate mixtures 
of dyes and colours diverſified ; the antiquity of painting 
does not appear to me more ſolidly eſtabliſhed. To ſay that 


* Wad. I. 18. v. 561. Kc. o Niad. I. 18. v. 317. » Ibid. v. 577. 
Vol. II. 8 ; * | 
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the art of embroidery had not been invented, but to imitate 


the art of painting, is 2 notion without any foundation. How 
do they know that in dying of wool, and in making uſe of 
different colours to embroider ſtufts, the intention of the firſt 
men had been to copy painting? The end which they pro- 
poſed in all times had been to imitate nature: painting 
itſelf was not invented but for this purpoſe. But, add 
they, it is more eaſy to repreſent objects by the help of 
colours and a pencil, than by any other means. * 
to it: this reaſon nevertheleſs is not more convincing; 1 
appeal to experience. It teaches us, that in the arts they 
have often begun with the moſt difficult proceſſes before they 
attained to the molt {imple and the moſt eaſy. 

The proof that Homer never had in view painting, pro- 
perly ſo called, and that he even did not know it, is, that the 
terms conſecrated in the Greek language to delign this 
art *, are not to be found in his writings. Pliny has even 
remarked that this poet very ſeldom ſpeaks of colours. If 
painting had been in uſe in the times that Homer lived, can 
we believe that he would have neglected to ſpeak of ſo ad- 
mirable an invention, he who was ſo particularly attached 
to deicribe the arts? We may add, that we ſee no pictures + 
in the palace he is pleaſed to deſcribe, although he puts 
there ſtatues and other ornaments of chaſing and ingraving. 

They knew, certainly, if I may be allowed the term, to 
daub wood and other things of ſome colour. The Greeks 
at the time of the war of Troy uſed to paint their veſſels recs, 
and yet that colour at that time was very imperſect · The 


* Coxzay and vpdpoc, which are often found in authors who have written 
ſince Homer. Za ypages is neither in the Iliad nor in the Odyſſee. If uc 
there ſee the word ypagay, it is not in the acceptation of painting. It never 
ligniſies in Homer but to repreſent, to deſcribe an object. 

I. 33. ſec. 38. p. 624. 

+ Virgil has not been ſo circumſpect. He puts pictures in the temple of 
Carthage. Fneas finds himſelt among the heroes who were 8 there. 

——-Auimum pictura paſcit inani. Enid. 1. 1. v. 464. &c. 


But this is not the only occaſion where, as I have already remarked, Virgl 


das not been afraid to offend againſt cuſtom ; I ſhall cite many examples of 
din the ſequel. 


4 Titad. I. 2. B. v. 141. 


* * See Theoptraft. de lapid. p. .; Plin. I. 33. 8 ws foot 
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foot of the table which Neſtor uſed, was alſo covered with 
ſortie colour . But ſhall we give the name of painting to 
ſuch fort of works? It is the mixture, the union, and the 
oppoſition of colours, or even the different ſhades of the 
ſame colour, theſe are the reflections, the ſhades, and the 
lights which conſtitute the art of painting. The reſt is only 
plaiſtering. | 

It is ſufficient to caſt our eyes on hiſtory, to be convinced 
that painting was unknown to the ages we are at preſent 
ſpeaking of. A croud of monuments atteſt the frequent 
uſe they made at that time of carving, of chaſing, and of 
ſculpture. Nothing like it, nor even approaching to it, 
with reſpect to painting. There reigns on this ſubject the 
moſt profound and moſt general ſilence. The ſcripture, 
which ſpeaks of ſo many ſorts of arts, which forbids ſo ex- 
preſsly every repreſentation tending to 1dolatry, ſays no- 
thing of painting. Laſtly, the teſtimony of an author who has 
great knowledge of antiquity, decides it in favour of the ſen- 
timent which I have embraced. Pliny affirms, that the art of 
painting was not yet, invented at the time of the war of 
Troy «; and he appears not to have been determined till 
after having examined this queſtion very attentively. 
Want of attention and the defect of not having ſaficient- 
ly reflected on the eſſence of painting, has made them fall 
into many miſtakes with relation to the origin and epoch 
of this art. Moſt authors who have treated on this ſubject, 
have always confounded deſign with painting; and becauſe 
they knew to deſign in the moſt ancient times, they bave 
concluded that they alſo knew the art of painting, in {pite of 
the eſſential difference there is between the practice of one 
and the other. This is, I believe, the ſource of all the er- 
rors which have been propagated about the epoch of paint- 
ing. They would never diſtinguiſh the art of deſigning from 
that of painting. I imagine I have ſaid enough to ſhew that 


r Iliad. l. 21. v. 628. I ſay of fume colour, for we muſt know that there is no 
agreement about the ſort of colour that Homer means by the term Kyave;, 
which he uſes on many occaſions. 

8 L. 35. ſect. 6. p. 682. SS 
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painting was not known in the ages which make the ſecond 
part of my work; but that it was even poſterior to Homer. 


SECTION I. 
Of the ſlate of arts in Greece. 


WE find very few lights in the hiſtory of the Egyptians 
and the people of Aſia on the progreſs of the arts. 
It is not eaſy to perceive theſe different degrees, that ſuc- 
ceſſive progreſſion which ought neceſſarily to prove all that 
enters into theſe kind of diſcoveries and inventions. It is 
not then in the hiſtory of the oriental nations that we muſt 
ſtudy the progreſs of the human mind. It does not ſhew 
itſelf ſufficiently : the gradations are not ſenſible enough, 
for want of monuments and hiſtorical details. 

The Greeks will farniſh us with many more reſources. 
We are ſufficiently inſtructed in the ſtate in which the arts 
had been ſucceſſively in the different ages which compoſed 
the hiſtory of that nation. From the moment in which 
Theſe people began to emerge from their barbarity, to the 
time in which they finiſhed their hiſtory, we may conſider 
Their progreſs, and follow the order and the thread of their 
knowledge. We ſhall eaſily diſcover in the hiſtory of the 
arts among the Greeks, the different degrees by which theſe 
people were raiſed ſucceſſively from the moſt groſs practices 
to the moſt ſublime diſcoveries. 

Fables, it is true, have greatly altered the firſt monu- 
ments of the hiſtory of Greece. There reign many con- 
riradictions about the time and about the authors of the 
£r{t inventions. We cannot depend on the facts but to 2 
certain degree. Yet, in ſpite of the obſcurity and uncertain- 
ty which a tradition not much to be depended upon, bas 
{pread over the times which we are now going to run o- 
ver, with ſome attention and the aſſiſtance of criticiſm, we 
are able to clear up the truth of a great number of events; 

wa 
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” there perceive in general a certain connection, a certain 

r, which does not permit us to throw them into the rank 

of 7 traditions totally void of hiſtorical foundations. - 

In combining, in- bringing together many facts, many 

circumſtances, we may ſucceed to form a very exact idea of 
the origin and of the progreſs of arts in Greece. 

There are few arts of which the Greeks can boaſt to have 
been the inventors. They had received them, for the moſt 
part, from Egypt and Aſia. But the point of perfe&ion to 
which theſe people had carried the diſcoveries which other 
nations had imparted to them, ſufficiently recompenſes for 
the merit of the invention. We owe to Greece, the taſte, 
the elegance, and all the beauties, in a word, of which the 
arts are capable. 

We may yet ſay that the progreſs of the arts had been 
flow among the Greeks. From the firſt ages after the de- 
luge we ſee pomp and magnificence reign in Aſia and in 
Egypt. Nothing of this kind in Greece. Inſtead of thoſe 
grand works, inſtead of thoſe works equally magnificent 
and finiſhed, with which we were entertained at this time, 
we are going to ſee nothing but the moſt ſimple objects, 
groſs practices proportioned to the little knowledge that 2 


nation muſt have in the arts, which only juſt began to e- 
merge from barbarity, and to be poliſhed. 


S 
Of Agriculture. 


2 us recollect in a few words what I have already ſaid 
elſewhere of the ancient ſtate of Greece», We have 
there ſeen that the firſt inhabitants of that country were 
plunged into the darkneſs of the moſt groſs and moſt pro- 


found i ignorance. They were, to ſpeak properly, real 
lavages running in the woods, without a chief and without 


diſcipline, fierce to the degree of eating an other ; ig- 


part 1. book f. chan. 7. art. 5. 
| norant 
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norant of the FE 7 o arts, and the proper food of man, ſup- 
porting themſelves with fruits, with roots, and wild plants. 

. The conquerors who went out of Epypt a few ages af. 
ter the deluge, had probably e cartied into Greece ſome tinc- 
ture of the arts; but theſe firſt ſeeds could not proſper. The 
extinction of the family of the Titans, and the deſtruction of 
their empire, replunged Greece into anarchy and ignorance. 
The different colonies which paſſed ſome time after this e. 
vent into that part of Europe from Aſia and Egypt, drew 
them from barbariſm and rudeneſs. Theſe new colonies by 
mixing themſelves with the ancient inhabitants, ſoftened 
their manners. They engaged ſome families to quit che 
woods, and join them. They formed ſocieties in many di. 
ſtrick. The chiefs of theſe new eſtabliſhments imparted to 
their ſubjects the moſt neceſſary knowledge for man, and 
provided for their moſt preſſing neceſſities. Greece was in- 
ſenſibly poliſhed. It was enriched ſucceſſively by diſcove- 
ries from Aſia and Egypt. Every thing changed its face in 
that part of Europe. The people were humanized, the 
arts were ſolidly eſtabliſhed, and acquired even a new degree 
of perfection. Light ſucceeded to the darkneſs of ignorance 
and rudeneſs. . 

Ancient authors do r not apree about the time of theſe 
happy changes. It is very difficult to determine from their 
relations, by whom and in what nme the arts were 1ntro- 
duced among the Greeks. There remain on theſe facts 
the greateſt obſcurity and the greateſt contradictions. Let 
us try to diſcover the ſource of them. 

The Greeks had received their arts from the people of E- 
gypt and of Aſia; but conformable in this point with all the 
other nations of antiquity, they would attribute their origin 
to the gods. This notion has thrown the greateſt obſcuri ty 
over the hiſtory and the epocha of the arts in Greece. We 
may aſſign for it many cauſes. 


The chiefs of the firſt colonies which came into Greece, 
brought into that part of Europe ſome tincture of the arte. 


* introduced at the ſame time the worſhip of the dil 
7 nines 
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gities honoured. in the countries from whence they came. 
Theſe divinities were for the moſt part men whom they 


had deified in acknowledgment for the uſeful; diſcoveries 
which they had impar red to mankind. The ſtrangers Who 


introduced theſe gods into Greece, without doubt made 
known alſo the motive of the worſhip which they paid to 
„„ | 130 WS 

Theſe firſt eſtabliſhments, as I have already ſaid, did not 
ſubſiſt long. The family and the empire of the Titans was 
extinguiſhed after two or three generations. Greece fell 
immediately into its ancient ſtate. Ignorance, an inſepa- 
rable companion of trouble and anarchy, made them forget 


theſe events. There only remained a confuſed remembrance. 


The Greeks did not heſitate to confound thoſe who had 
ſhewed them the arts, with the divinities under whoſe au- 


ſpices they had been brought to them: the firſt cauſe of er- 


ror and confuſion. 1 4205 

New colonies paſſed into Greece ſome time after the Ti- 
tans. The conduQors of theſe various colonies brought 
2gain into that part of Europe the arts and the divinities of 
the countries from whenee they came. Theſe countries 


were nearly the ſame with thoſe from whence the ancient 


colonies came, that is to ſay, Egypt and Phoenicia. The 
worſhipof the divinities which theſe new colonies introduced, 
did not differ, either in the form or the motives, from that 
which the Titan princes. had originally brought; a new 
ſource of errors and uncertainties. Ignorance and the 
courſe of time had confounded theſe epochs; and they after- 
wards looked upon thoſe as new inſtitutions, whoſe origin 
was very ancient. ST 
The divinities of Egypt and Phœnicia, by changing their 
retreat, inſenſibly changed their name. The Greeks, after 
having adopted them, appropriated them to themſelves, and 
would make it be believed that the gods whom they adored, 
were born in Greece. In conſequence of this, they ſearch- 
ed forexplications and reſemblances agreeable to thoſe ideas. 
The prieſts took care to propagate them. They diſguiſed 
the hiſtory of the ancient divinities. The truth of the facts 
was 
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norant of the uſe o arts, and the proper food of man, fap- 
porting themſelves with fruits, with roots, and wild plants. 


The conquerors who. went out of Egypt a few ages al. 
ter the deluge, had proba bly & carried into Greece ſome tinc. 


ture of the arts; but theſe firſt ſeeds could not proſper. The 


extinction of the family of the Titans, and the deſtruction of 
their empire, replunged Greece into anarchy and ignorance, 
The different colonies which paſſed ſome time after this e. 
vent into that part of Europe from Aſia and Egypt, drew 


them from barbariſm and rudeneſs. Theſe new colonies by 


mixing themſelves with the ancient inhabitants, ſoftened 


their manners. They engaged ſome families to quit the 


woods, and join them. They formed ſocieties in many di. 
ftrids. The chiefs of theſe new eſtabliſhments imparted to 
their ſubjects the moſt neceſſary knowledge for man, and 
provided for their moſt preſſing neceſſities. Greece was in- 
ſenſibly poliſhed. Tt was enriched ſucceſſively by diſcove- 
ries from Aſia and Egypt. Every thing changed its face in 
that part of Europe. The people were humanized, the 


arts were ſolidly eſtabliſhed, and acquired even a new degree 


of perfection. Light ſucceeded to the darkneſs of 1 Ignorance 


and rudeneſs. . 


Ancient authors do 1 not apree about the time of theſe 
happy changes. Ir is very difficult to determine from their 
relations, by whom and in what time the arts were 1ntro- 
duced among the Greeks. There remain on theſe facts 
the greateſt obſcurity and the greateſt contradictions. Let 
us try to diſcover the ſource of them. 

The Greeks had received their arts from the people of E- 


gypt and of Aſia; but conformable in this point with all the 


other nations of antiquity, they would attribute their origin 


to the gods. This notion has thrown the greateſt obſcurity 
over the hiſtory and the epocha of the arts in Greece. We 
may aſſign for it many cauſes. 


The chiefs of the firſt colonies which came into Greece, 


brought into that part of Europe ſome tincture of the arts. 
A introduced at the ſame time the worſhip of the divi- 
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nities honoured. in the countries from whence they came. 
Theſe divinities were for the moſt part men whom they 


had deified in acknowledgment for the uſeful diſooveries 
which they had imparted to mankind. The ſtrangers who 


introduced theſe 


gods . into - Greece, without doubt , made 


them. ene | . 10 | | 

Theſe firſt eſtabliſhments, as I have already ſaid, did not 
ſubſiſt long. The family and the empire of the Titans was 
extinguiſhed after two or three generations. Greece fell 
immediately into its ancient ſtate. Ignorance, an inſepa- 
rable companion of trouble and anarchy, made them forget 
theſe events. There only remained a confuſed remembrance. 
The Greeks did not heſitate to confound thoſe who had 
ſhewed them the arts, with the divinities under whoſe au- 


ſpices they had been brought to them : the firſt cauſe of er - 


ror and confuſion. TL 127. 

New colonies paſſed into Greece ſome time after the Ti- 
tans. The conductors of theſe various colonies brought 
again into that part of Europe the arts and the divinities of 
the countries from whence they came. Theſe countries 


were nearly the ſame with thoſe from whence the ancient 


colonies came, that is to ſay, Egypt and Phœnicia. The 
worſhip of the divinities which theſe new colonies introduced, 
did not differ, either in the form or the motives, from that 
which the Titan princes had originally brought; a new 
ſource of errors and uncertainties. Ignorance and the 
courſe of time had confounded theſe epochs; and they after- 
wards looked upon thoſe as new inſtitutions, whoſe origin 
was very ancient. | 

The divinities of Egypt and Phcenicia, by changing their 


retreat, inſenſibly changed their name. The Greeks, after 


having adopted them, appropriated them to themſelves, and 
would mxke it be believed that the gods whom they adored, 
vere born in Greece. In conſequence of this, they ſearch- 
ed for explications and reſemblances agreeable to thoſe ideas. 
The prieſts took care to propagate them. They diſguiſed 
the hiſtory of the ancient divinities. The truth of the facts 
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known alſo the motive of the worſhip which they paid to 
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was forgot by little and little. The poets, whom we regard 
as the divines of paganiſm, but who were only in reality the 
divines of the people; ſoon made this appear the origin of 
the gods brought from Egypt and Phœnicia. They invent. 
ed different circumſtances to adorn and to clothe 
their fictions. Inſtead of the ancient tradition, they ſubſtituted 
gods born in the heart of Greece. This ſyſtem took almoſt 
with every body; pride and ſuperſtition favouring it. 

The Greeks began very late to write hiſtory. They had 
then almoſt loſt ſight of thoſe firſt events. Yet the memory 
of them was not ſo far aboliſhed, but that there remained 
ſome traces. The ſenſible writers of Greece have acknow- 
ledped, that all the divinities which they adored had been 
brought to them from the eaſt i But thoſe who followed 


the popular ideas, have written conformably to the ſyſtem 


reigning in the minds of the people, and have propagated 
to us thoſe errors adopted in the latter times. Hence that 
monſtrous mixture of ridiculous and abſurd adventures with 
which the hiſtory of the gods of Greece is filled in the great- 
eſt part of the writers of antiquity. Hence thoſe contradic- 
tions which we ſo often meetwith in the ancient authors 
of the origin of arts and the worſhip of the gods 1 in Greece. 
We'ſhall ſee more than one example. 


n 
Of Tillage. 


Greeks were indebted for the knowledge of tillage to 2 


queen of Sicily named Ceres *. They have joined to her 
Triptolemus, ſon of Celeus King of Eleufis *. Theſe two 
perſonages were commonly thought to have ſhewn to Greece 


i See Herod, |. 2. n. 50.; Plato, in Cratyl. "FX Ow 
* Marm. Oxon. ep. 12.; Virgil. georg. I. 1. v. 147.; Diod. l. 5. p. 333-; Ovid. 
Metam. I. 5. v. 34t.; Hygin. fab. 277. ; Plin. I. 7. ſect. 57. bt 412. & 415+} 
Juſtin. I. 2. c. 6, 
Id. ibid. 
all 
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all that concerns agriculture, the uſe of the plough, the 
way of breaking oxen and fixing them to the yoke, the art 
of {owing grain and grinding it =. They alſo give to Ceres 
the merit of having invented carts and other carriages pro- 
per to carry burdens =. It was, ſay they, Celens, father of 
Triptolemus, who firſt taught men to uſe panniers and ba- 
ſkets* to collect and keep the fruits of the earth. The A- 
thenians boaſt of having firſt poſſeſſed the knowledge of all 
thoſe things, and even of having imparted it to Greece v. 
Such had been the moſt common and generally received 
ſentiment ; but it labours under many difficulties. 

Ancient memoirs give to Bacchus the introduction of til- 
lage into Greece 2. Pliny and other authors have given 
the honour to one Buzyges an Athenian*. An ancient 
hiſtorian of Crete names for the firſt inventor of agricul- 
ture one Philomelus ©. The Argives, laſtly *, and the Phe- 
neates , diſpute with the Athenians the glory of having firſt 
known tillage. 

We find alſo great contradictions as to the time in which 
this art began to be eſtabliſhed in Greece. If we follow the 
moſt common opinion, which gives that honour to Ceres, 
we ſhall be much embarraſſed about the epoch of that prin- 
ceſs. The Parian marbles =, Juſtin », and other authors, 
place the arrival of Ceres in the reign of Erechtheus ſixth 
King of Athens, 1409 years before Chriſt. - How can we re- 
concile that date with other facts entirely oppoſite, and 
which appear at leaſt as well ſupported ? 

Fable and hiſtory agree to make Ceres cotemporary with 
the Titans, Saturn and Jupiter, &c. ; an ancient tradition 
ſays, that this princeſs had learned them to make harveſt > : 


m Ibid. n Virgil. georg. I. 1. v. 163. » Ibid. v. 165. 

P Diad. I. 5. p. 333.; Juſtin. 1. 2. c. 6.; Ariſtid. orat. in Eleuſ. t. 1. p. 257. 
* Diod. I. 4. p. 232. & 249.; Plut. t. 2. p. 299. B. 

L. 7. ſec. 57. p. 415. Auſon. EP. 22. p. 674. & 673. ; Heſychius, voc 
Bug. 

# Hygin. poet. * L 2. c. 4. p. 366. 

* PauCl. 1. c. 14. Id. I. 8. c. 15. * Epoch 12. 
Een. 

* See Apo llod. I. 1.; Diod. I. Fa P. 232. 

* Apollon. Argon, 1. 4. v. 988. & 989. 
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they did not heſitate even to divide with her the ho. 
nours of divinity. They had built temples to Ceres at the 
time of the {on of Phoroneus », and Phoroneus paſſed for 
the firſt mortal who had reigned in Greece ©. They lay alſo, 
that the ancient Hercules, him whom they had put in the num. 
ber of the Dactyli Idæi, had had the guard of the temple of 
Ceres Mycaleſia 4. Indeed Herodotus does not make the 
worſhip of this goddeſs fo ancient. He ſays, that it was brought 
into Greece by the daughters of Danaus . Yet this event 
precedes the reign of Erechtheus more than 100 years *, 

With reſpe@ to Triptolemus, ſome authors have advanced, 
that he was the ſon of the Ocean ?. They anciently under. 
ſtood by that expreſſion, a perſon who came by ſea in ages 
very remote. Pauſanias confirms one part of theſe facts. 
He fays, that, according to the tradition of the Arcadians, Ar- 
eas, grandſon of Lycaon, learned from Triptolemus the man- 
ner of {owing corn, and that of making bread s. This Ar- 
cas paſſed for one of the ſons of Jupiter v. 

The arrival of Cadmus in Greece falls 1519 years before 
Chriſt. Through the fabulous tracts which diguiſe the hi- 
ftory of this prince, we juſt perceive, that in his time the art 
of {owing grain muſt have been known, otherwiſe they could 
not have imagined to make him till the earth, to ſow there the 
reeth-of the dragon which he had conquered i. Bur further, 
an ancient tradition ſays, that Ino, daughter of this prince, 
wanting to cauſe a fterility in Bœotia, had engaged thoſe who 
were to furnith the ſeeds which were deſtined to be ſown, to 
place them before the fire to make the feed die *. 

We farther fee, according to ſome authors, that Myles 
ſon of Lelex firſt King of Laconiz was looked upon as the 
mventor of the millſtone i. The reign of this prince pre- 


b Pauſ. I. rt. c. 39: 45. I. 2. c. 35. See alſo Diod. I. 5. p. 379. 

c See part 1. book r. chap. 1. Fas. L. SE. . n. .. 

* They have fixed the arrival of Danans in Greece 1 510 years before Chriſt. 
f Apollod. I. 1. p. 12.; Pauſ. 1. 1. c. 14. 


1 L. 8. c. 4. See alto Strabo, 1. 14. p. 999. I. 16. p. 1089. 
* Pauſ. I. 8. c. 3. 1 Apollod.1. 3. p. 136.; Ovid. metam. I. 2. v. 102. Cc. 


« = TR t. p. 31.; Hypin. fab. 2. ; Pau. 1. Way 4 Ip 
+ Pait.1, 3 


ceded 
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ceded by more than a hundred years the epoch in which 
they have commonly fixed the arrival of Ceres in Greece. 
We muſt obſerve on this ſubject, that there muſt have paſſed 
ſome time between the uſe of agriculture and the invention 
of the millſtone among the Greeks. Like all other nations 
of antiquity, theſe people at firſt knew no other method of 
preparing the grains hut that of roaſting them =. 

All theſe conſiderations bring me to think, 1. that the 
'origin of agriculture muſt be more ancient in Greece than 
is commonly ſaid. 2. That that art has ſuffered interrup- 
tions. 3. That the pretenſion of the Athenians of having 
taught tillage to all the reſt of Greece, is neither well found- 
ed nor very exact. This is the manner in which I attempt to 
reconcile one part of the contradictions which I have men- 
tioned. | 

I believe we ought to refer the firſt knowledge which 
Greece had in agriculture, to the times the family of the 
Titans ſeized on that part of Europe =». Thele princes 
came out of Egypt, a country where tillage had been prac- 
tiſed time immemorial. It is to be preſumed that they 
would inſtruct their new ſubjects in it». They eſtabliſhed 
at the ſame time the worſhip of the gods honoured in the 
countries from whence they came. Herodotus », Diodorus a, 


and all the writers of antiquity, acknowledge that the Ceres 


of the Greeks is the ſame divinity with the Egyptian Iſis. 
The extinction of the family of the Titans, which ended 

in the perſon of Jupiter, replunged the Greeks into anarchy 

and confuſion. The people gave themſelves up to lead a 


wandering and vagabond life : the inhabitants of the coaſt | 


addicted themſelves to ramble over the ſeas, and make a 
trade of piracy -. This ſtate ſubſiſted till the arrival of 
new colonies which came from Egypt and Phœnicia to 
eſtabliſh themſelves, ſome time after the Titans, in many 


® Theophraſt. au ſchol. Hom. ad Ili ad. I. 1. v. 449, ; Euſtath. ad hunc loc.; 
Etymol. magn. voce OvAo;vras. 

n See part 1. book 1. chap. 1. 

See ſchyl. in Prometh. vincto, v. 461. &c. L. 2. n. 59, 

I. 1. p. 1834-107. l. 3. p. 385. 

© Thucyd. I. 1. p. 4. & 6.; Put. in Themift. p. 121. E. 
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countries of Greece. This ſpace of time was more than 
ſufficient to make them loſe the ſmall tincture of the arts 
which the Greeks had learned under the government of their 
firſt conquerors. :; I have ſaid elſewhere it did not appear to 
have been of long duration f. The knowledge and practice 
of tillage muſt particularly have been aboliſhed ſoon after, 
This art had had great difficulty of being introduced into 
Greece. Triptolemus, with whom tradition has divided with 
Ceres the glory of having ſhewn to the Greeks the culture 
of grains, found great oppoſition to his deſigns. This is 
eaſy to be perceived even in thoſe fabulous tracts with which 
the new mythology had loaded the hiſtory of this prince: 
he thought more than once that it would have coſt him his 
life *. Ceres was obliged to travel in the air in a chariot 
drawn by flying dragons : An allegory which muſt be un- 
deritood of the meaſures taken by that princeſs to take 
Triptolemus from the dangers which the new art he would 
introduce had brought him into. 

Bacchus ran the ſame riſks, when he would inftrud the 

Greeks 1n cultivating the vine =. It was not, in reality, a 
light undertaking to make a change in the manners of ſuch 
ort of {ayages, as the Greeks were at that time. It was 
not Eaiy to ſubject to the fatigues of agriculture, theſe in- 
dependent people accuſtomed to a wandering life, which did 
not oblige them to have any care or any trouble. Men do 
not love to be ſubjected to labour, whatever advantages 
may accrue from it 7. 
The floods which happened under Ogypes and under Deu- 
callon, mult allo have contributed to make them loſe the 
knowledge and practice of agriculture : theſe deluggs ra- 
vaged and laid waſte many countries of Greece *, 


3 Part 1. book r. 


F Ovid. metam. I. 5. v. 654. &. Hygin. fab. 147. ; Euſeb. chron. I. 2. 
p. 82. 

ua Apollod. 1, 1, p. 13.; Ovid. loco cit.; IIyęin. poet. aſtr. 1. 2. fab. 14. 
Ar\ſtid. orat. in Eleuſ. t. 1. p. 257. 

x See Hom. Hiad. I. 6. v. 130. &c.; Diod. I. 3. p. 234. ; Apollod. I. F 
p. 141. ; Ovid. Met. I. 3. v. 514.; Pau. I. 1. c. 2.; Hygin. fab. 132. 

Y See part 1. b. 2. ch. 1. art. 2. The example of che ſavages of America 
JS 4 COnvincing proof, 


= See Diod, I. 5. p. 376.; Sce alſo part 1. b. 1. art. v.; & ſupra, b. 1. 
Greece 
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Greece was then fallen again into the ignorance and bar- 
barity from which the Titan princes had drawn it, when 
the different colonies which went from Egypt and Phœnicia 
paſſed ſucceſſively into that part of Europe. The firſt of 
theſe new colonies was conducted by Cecrops. This prince, 
at the head of an Egyptian colony, landed in Attica, and 
ſettled there 1582 years before the Chriſtian zra . Cecrops 
was not ignorant of agriculture. Cicero tells us that he in- 
troduced in Greece the cuſtom of ſpreading of corn, in fu- 
neral ceremonies, on the tomb of the deceaſed when they 
were buried >, We may conclude then that Cecrops tried to 
ſow grain; but diſcouraged, without doubt, by the dry 
and ſandy ſoil of Attica, he laid aſide that enterpriſe. We 
ſee that he got his corn from Sicily and Libya . It was not 
the ſame with olives. Cecrops planted them, and ſucceeded 
very well. This prince eſtabliſhed afterwards the worſhip 
of Minerva, becauſe that goddeſs, according to ancient tra- 
dition, had made known to men the utility of theſe trees, 
and learned them to cultivate them . 
A little while after Cecrops, Cadmus and Danaus, co- 
ming one from Egypt, and the other from Phœnicia, paſſed 
into Greece. Cadmus ſettled in Bœotia, and Danaus in the 
Argolide. We have juſt ſeen, that, according to all ap- 
pearances, theſe princes had brought agriculture into the 
diſtricts where they were ſettled e. 
About one hundred and ſixty-three years after Cecrops, 
Attica found itſelf afflited with a very great dearth, becauſe 
the common convoys, without doubt, had failed them. In 
this circumſtance Erechtheus conductor of a new Egyptian 
colony, arrived with a fleet loaden with corn, and de- 
tvered the country from the famine which oppreſſed it. 
The Athenians, in acknowledgment of ſuch an important 
lervice, placed him on the throne t. Erechtheus ſtudied im- 
mediately to put his people in a ſtate not to have any more 


Supra, b. 1. b De leg. I. 2. n. 25. t. 3. p. 158. | 
© Tzetzes, ex 232 ad Hetiod. op. v. 30. p. 18. edit. in 4to 1603. 
# See infra, art. 3 Sura, b. 1. Chap. 4. Died. L I. p. 34. 
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recourſe to a ſtranger. Judging the plains of Eleugs 
more proper than the reſt of Attica for tillage, he cauſed it 
to be ploughed and ſown cs. He had the happineſs to ſucceed 
in this undertaking, and to accuſtom the Athenians to tillage, 
Diodorus, from whom we have taken one part of this reci. 
ral, adds, that Erechtheus taught the Athenians the worſhip 
of Ceres, and eſtabliſhed at Eleuſis the myſteries of that god. 
_ dels, ſuch as they were practiſed in Egypt. This is what 
Has given room to fay, according to the remark of the ſame 
biſtorian, that Ceres herſelf was come to Athens, and to 
place at that epoch the diſcovery of corn, which was then 
brought from Egypt to the Athenians, under the name and 
under the anſpices of that goddeſs >, We have ſeen that 
the Ceres of the Greeks was the ſame divinity as the Iſis 
of the Egyptians, to whom, according to the tradition of 
theſe people, they owed the knowledge of tillage. Erech- 
theus having ſucceeded in his enterpriſe, it was natural 
that he ſhould eſtabliſh the worſhip of Ifis. It was from a 
fimilar motive that Cecrops, as I have juſt ſaid, had inſti. 
ruted the worſtip of Minerva. 

Bur the origin of agriculture, and that of the worſhip of 
Ceres, were more ancient in Greece than the reign of 
Erechtheus : we cannot doubt of this after the different tra- 
ditions which I have reported. I think then that the eſta- 
bliſkment of the myſteries of Ceres at Eleuſis, and the 
knowledge of tillage which they place under Erechtheus, 
ought only to be regarded as a renewal or re- eſtablihment 
of ancient cuſtoms which the troubles and miſery of the 
times had inſenſibly aboliſhed. 

The worſhip of Ceres was greatly eſteemed in Greece, 
under the reign of Erechtheus : nothing is more famous in 
antiquity than the myſteries celebrated at Eleuſis. That 
feaſt, at firſt peculiar to the inhabitants of Attica, became 
afterwards common to all the Greeks. Yet the Argives 


c Marm. oxon. ep. 13.; Diod. I. 5. p. 385.; Juſtin. 1. 2. c. 6. p. 97-3 
Phurnut. de nat. deorum, c. 28. p. 229, 
n Loco cit. & I. 5. p. 333. 
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had received the worſhip of Ceres before the Athenians . 
But whether it was that they did not know all the myſte- 
ries, or from motives at preſent unknown to us, the honour 
of having communicated to all Greece the worſhip of Ceres, 
remained to the Athenians. As in the idea of theſe people, 
the knowledge of tillage was joined to the eſtabliſiment of 
the myſteries of Eleuſis, they would make us believe, that 
Greece was equally indebted to them for both diſcovenes. 
Yet we ſee that ſome Greek cities proteſted againſt this 
pretenſion : but it does not appear they paid any regard to 
it. The plurality of votes was declared for the Athenians: 
they paſs, in almoſt all the ancient writings which now re+ 
main to us, to have poliſhed Greece. It is to the pens of 
their writers, that, without doubt, they owe this pre-emt- 
nence. The Athentans, vain to exceſs, have always boaſt- 
ed of having communicated the arts, the laws, and the 
ſciences, to all the reſt ot the Greeks. Argos, Thebes, 
and ſome other cities, where the origin of arts to me ap- 
pears almoſt as ancient as in Attica, have produced nei- 
ther ſo many writers, nor of a merit equal to thoſe of the 
Athenians. The writings of the Athenians have always 
carried it. The ancient authors, even the Romans, fed by 
theſe writings, have got thoſe ideas of a ſuperiority which 
the Athenians had at all times thought proper to arrogate : 
they have adopted them, and have tranſmitted them to us. 
This is perhaps the ſource of that anteriority of knowledge, 
which the Athenians enjoy even at this time. Theſe in- 
deed are only conjectures : but it is an expedient to which 
we are too often obliged to have recourſe when we treat 
of events of this high antiquity. 

If agriculture, as I ſuſpe&, had been difficult to be in- 
troduced among the Greeks in the firſt ages, theſe people 
afterwards thought very differently. In all the ſtates form- 
ed by the new colonies of which I have ſpoken, the ſove- 
reigns applied themſelves to divert their ſubjects from the 
cuſtom of rambling upon the ſeas. They uſed various me- 
| Thods to bring them to cultivate the earth: I have ſpoken 


' See Herod. 1. 2. n. 171.; Pauſ. U 1. c. 14. 
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of it in the article of government *. Their deſign ſucceed. 
ed, the Greeks were not long of perceiving and acknow- 
ledging the advantages of agriculture : they gave them. 
ſelves up to it with much ardour and ſucceſs. 

Barley was the firſt ſpecies of grain which the Greeks 
cultivated i, and the plains of Rharia were the firſt which 
were {own in Attica =. The ſorts of grains which were 
ſown there- are not indeed ſpecified by the marbles; the 
word is effaced, but we may ſupply it from Pauſanias. 
This author ſays, that, in remembrance of the firſt eſſays of 
agriculture, the ſort of cakes which the Athenians uſed in 
their ſacrifices were ſtill made in his time with barley ga- 
thered from the fields of Rharia =. We are ignorant in 
what time they began to cultivate in Greece wheat and 0- 
ther grains. There is room, for example, to doubt, if in 
the ages we now ſpeak, or even for a long time after- 
wards, the Greeks had any knowledge of oats. We {ce 
that in the time of the war of Troy barley was the com- 
mon food of the horſes · 


Homer and Heſiod are the only perſons who can give 
us any knowledge of the manner in which the ancient 
Greeks cultivated their lands. We may judge of theſe 
original practices by thoſe which ſubſiſted in the times of 
theſe authors. It appears that they then gave three plough- 
ings to the ground e. Two ſorts of ploughs were in uſe: 


* B. t. art. 8. p. 65. & 66. | | 

1 Dionyſ. Halicarn. I. 2. p. 95. ; Plut. t. 2. p. 292. B.; Plin. I. 18. ſect. 14. | 
p. 128. ; Pauſ. I. 1. c. 38. ; Pindar. ſchol. ad Olymp. od. 9. p. 93. 

m Marm. Oxon. ep. 13. Plutarch feems to oppoſe this tradition, t. 2. 
p. 144. A. ( 
® Jo 3, © o Odyſſ. 1.4. v. 4m. | 


P Ibid. I. 5. v. 127.; Heſiod. Theog. v. 971. See Salmaſ. Plin. exercit. 
p. 529. &c. ; Le Clerc, not. in Heſiod. p. 264. & 266. : 
I think we perceive a glimpſe of that ancient practice in the name of Trip- 
tolemus. Le Clerc, according to his cuſtom, has ſearched in the oriental lan- | 
guages the etymology of this word. Triptolemus, according to his opinion, 
ſignifies breaker of the ridges. Bibl. univerſ. t. 6. p. 54. & t. 

But 1 think that it would be more natural to draw the name of Triptole- 
mus from two Greek words Tei & res, ter verſo. _ 

This name probably has allulion to the cuſtom of ploughing the land three 
times; a cuttom which the tradition of the Greeks implies, without doubt, 
to have been ſhewn by Triptolemus. A paſſige of Heſiod ſeems to favour 
this conjecture, See Theog. v. 971, F 

On 
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one which was only a ſingle piece of wood; the other, 
more compounded, conſiſted of two pieces of wood con- 
trived in ſuch a manner that one part made the body of the 
plough, and the other ſerved to yoke the oxen to. I have 
berrowed from Heſiod this deſcription a: but I confeſs, at 
the ſame time, it is not eaſy to form a clear and perfect 
idea of all its conſtruction. We may fay in general, 
that theſe ploughs were very ſimple; they had no wheels, 
and we do not find that they had any iron about them “. 
Oxen and mules appear to have been the animals which 
the Greeks made uſe of moſt commonly for tillage . They 
uſed mules preferably to oxen when they wanted to open 
the earth hghtly, as when they gave to the held a ſecond 
ploughing t. We may conjeQure alſo, and with much rea- 
ſon, that horſes were ſometimes uſed in this work:. 
The Greeks had heen a long time without the know- 
ledge of the harrow. This machine does not appear to 


have been in uſe even in the time of Heſiod. We ſee in 


reality, that this poet employs a young ſlave to cover with 
a ſpade the ſeeds ſpread on the ſurface of the earth", - 

The cuſtom of manuring the grounds was eſtabliſhed ve- 
ry anciently in Greece. Pliny attributes the invention of 
it to Augeas, ſo famous in Greek antiquity for the immenſo 
quantity of his flocks . The care of cleaning the ſtables 


1 Wemay conjecture this from the epithets that the poet gives to the two 
ploughs of which he ſpeaks. Oper. & Dies, v. 432. & 433. Sce Graevias, 
lection. Heſiod. p. 48. & 49. ; Hom. lliad. 1. 10. v. 353, & ſchol. ad hunc 
verſ. | 8 

* They might object, that Homer, IIiad. 1. 23. v. 835. in ſpeak ing of a maſs 
of iron, ſays, that it might be of great uſe to an husbandman, and conclude 


from thence that it ſhould enter into the conſtruction of ploughs. But I think 


that the poet would only fay, that iron was proper to make many cf the 
tools of which they had need for the country, ſuch as ſickles, axes, &c. The 
reaſon on which 1 ground this is, that it they had uſed iron in the conſtruction 
of ploughs, the ſhare, without doubt, ought to have been made of it. But 
Heſiod, who was probably poſterior to Homer, lays plainly that the ſhare 
was made of a fort of oak very hard, called .. Op. & Dies, v. 436, 

7 Heſiod. op. & dies. v. 46. i, | 

t See liad. I. 10. v. 351. &c.; Och ſſ. 1.8. v. 124. | 

* Hefiod. op. & dies, v. 816. u Id. Opera, v. 469. &c, 

* L. 17. ſect. 6. p. 55. . 
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of this prince was, ſay they, one of the labours which 
Euryſtheus impoſed on Hercules . What is certain, is, 
that the ſecret of meliorating the grounds and fertilizin 
them by means of manure, was known to the Greeks in the 
moſt ancient times. Homer ſpeaks of it preciſely z. Ci. 
cero* and Pliny » had already remarked it<. 

Theſe people had a manner of making their harveſt, dif. 
ferent from that which we practiſe at preſent. Thelr reap. 
ers did not range themſelves in a line as ours do. They 
divided themſelves into two parties, and each taking an end 
of a ridge, advancing one againſt the other, they met about 


the middle of the field «. The Greeks did not heap up their 


grains in ſheaves in the barns, as is our practice. They put 
them in veſſels of earth, or in baſkets deſtined for that pur. 
poſe .. Inſtead of beating the corn with flails, they. made 
the oxen tread it?. There is great reaſon to think, that the 
fan which they uſed, had no reſemblance to ours. We may 
conjecture that this machine was made a good deal like a 
ſhovel s, 

I have already ſaid elſewhere, that the Greeks originally, 
hke all other people, had been ignorant of the art of re- 
ducing their grain to meal. They then eat it green and 
half roaſted “. They learned afterwards to grind it. This 
art muſt have been very rude in the beginning. They 
knew nothing but the peſtle and mortar to reduce the grain 
into flour >, The Greeks, by degrees, had in uſe hand-mills. 


7 Diod, 1, 4.P. 259.; Pauſ. I. 5. c. 1. p. 377. 
z Odyff. 1. 17. v. 297. Kc. D 
b L. 1). ſect. 6. p. 55. 
* The paſſage of Homer meant by Cicero and by Pliny, is found in the 
the Odyſſey, 1. 23. v. 225. & 226. 
— They ſpeak of Laertes, father of Ulyſſes, whom Homer, according to 


' theſe two authors, repreſents employed in manuring his lands. It is in this 


ſenſe that they tranſlate the word A οαν, uſed by this poet, though 
literally this word means ſimply, to rarſe or rake. But without having re- 
courſe to this paſſage, which may be dubious, we find in that which 1 have 
guoted the cuſtom of manuring the grounds eſtabliſhed in a preciſe manner. 

d IIiad. I. 11. v. 67. &c. * Heſiod. op. v. 475, & 482. &c. 

f Thad. 1. 20. v. 495. &c. 

s Odyſſ. I. 11. v. 125, See the notes of Mad. Dacier. 


e Supra, p. 179, > Hefiod, op. v. 42g. 
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We have ſeen, that they gave the honour of this-inven- 
tion to Myles ſon of Lelex firſt King of Laconia *. Theſe 
machines, notwithſtanding, were very imperfect. They 
were ignorant then of the art of making them move by 
means of water and of wind. The ancients, during many 
ages, knew nothing but hand-mills. In Greece“, as well as 
in Egypt *, it was the women who were charged with the 
labour of turning the mill. 

The Greeks had a cuſtom of giving to the grains, be- 
ſore they ground them, many preparations which proved 
how very imperfect the machines were which they employ- 
ed in that operation. They began by ſteeping the grains 
in water. They then left them to dry for a whole month; 
and afterwards dried them by the fire. It was only after all 
theſe operations that they brought thelr corn to the mill». 
I have explained elſewhere the motives of all theſe pre- 
parations . | e 
I have nothing particular to ſay of the manner in which 
the Greeks uſed the flour in the firſt times. I have ſpoke 
ſufficiently of theſe ancient practices in the firſt- part of 
this work =. We cannot determine the time in which the 
art of making bread began to be known in Greece. Tra- 
dition gives the honour of this invention to the god Pane. 
We ſee by Homer, that this diſcovery muſt have been very 
ancient v. TI ſhall remark farther, that in the heroic times 
the women appear to have been the only perſons who 
concerned themſelves in the care of preparing this ali- 
ment 1. 0 


Supra, p. 179. Odyſſ. I. s V. 103. &c. I. DV. V. 105. Ac. 
* See part 1. book 2. chap. 1. 1 Plin. 1. 18. ſect. 14. p. 108. 
m Part 1. book 2. chap. 1. n Book 2. chap. 1. 


o Caſſiodor. var. I. 6. formul. 18. p. 106. 
P Iliad. 1.9. v. 216.; Odyſſ. I. 1. v. 147. 


1 See Odyſ. I. 7. v. 103. &c. I. 18. v. 559. & 569.; Herod, 1. 8. n. 137. 
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ARTICLE I. 


Of the art of making wine. 


T H E epoch in which the Greeks had begun to cultivate 
the vine, and to know the art of making wine, la. 
bours under almoſt as many difficulties as that of tillage. 
The Athenians pretend equally ro have communicated this 
knowledge to all Greece. They place the epoch in the 
reign of Pandion the Firſt*, fifth King of Athens, 1463 
years before Chriſt. But they were not agreed about the 
author of this diſcovery. Some give that honour to Bac. 
chus *, others to one Eumolpus, who had, ſay they, quitted 
"Thrace, his original country, to come and ſettle in Attica». 


1 do not think we ought to pay much regard to this pre- 
tenſion of the Athenians. In all reſpects, it appears to 
me to have no foundation. 


The greateſt part of ancient authors agree to give the 
diſcovery of the vine to Bacchus. They acknowledge, it 
is true, many perſons who have borne that name; neverthe- 
lefs, it is only to one who paſſed for the ſon of Jupiter. 
We ought, therefore, to make the firſl knowledge which 
the Greeks had of making wine, to aſcend to the ages in 
which the Titans had reigned in that part of Europe; and 
I think in reality, that the culture of the vine had been 
introduced among the Greeks under the dominion of thele 
princes. But it muſt have been with this knowledge, as 
with many others which were aboliſhed in the trouble and 
confuſion which the extinction of the family of the Titans, 
and the deſtruction of their empire, occaſioned in Greece- 
1 have already faid, that ſome time after this event, the 


r Apollod. I. 3. p. 197. ; Hygin. fab. 132. ; Juſtin. I. 2. c. 6.; Pauſ. I. 1. c. 
2. Propert. |. 2. eleg. 33. v. 29. 

ſ Apollod. I. 2. p 197. t Id. ibid.: Hygin. fab. 139. 

u Pplin. J. 7. ſect. 57. p. 415. Pliny makes this Eumolpus an Athenian, but 


he is wrong. Ke was originally of Thrace, from whence he came to ſettle at 
Athens, See Strabo, I. 7. p. 404. 


conductors 
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eonductors of new colonies, had brought into Greece the 
arts under the auſpices of the gods honoured in the coun- 
tries from whence they came: depending on this principle, 
I conjecture, that Bœotia had been the firſt diſtrict of 
Greece where the culture of the vine had been renewed. 
Cadmus, at the head of a Phoenician colony, ſettled there 
1519 years before the Chriſtian æra. This prince had 
learned, in his travels, the art of planting the vine. He 
made it known to his ſubjects, and eſtabliſhed at the ſame 
time the worſhip of Bacchus, to whom the tradition of the 
people of the Eaſt had given the honour of the diſcovery 
of wine. Every thing ſeems to favour this ſyſtem. The 
Greeks ſaid, that their Bacchus was the iſſue of Jupiter and 
of Semele, daughter of Cadmus. Herodotus gives us the 
explication of this fable, by teaching us, that this prince 
introduced the worſhip of Bacchus into Greece =. Let J 
believe, from the reaſons I have already given, that Cad- 
mus only made a renewal of it. 


The Greeks had very particular methods of making | 


= — 
+ - : - 
— — . 


wine. After having cut the grapes, they expoſed them ten 
days to the ſun and to the coolneſs of the night. They 
put them afterwards into the ſhade for five days, and the 
ſixth they ſtamped them. This method was very long 
and very troubleſome. It was with great difficulty they 
could make a large quantity of wine at a time. They 
muſt have had a conſiderable quantity of ground to ſpread 
and expoſe the quantity of grapes ſufficient to make, for 
example, ten butts of wine. And there mult not have 
been a leſs ſpace, and more precautions afterwards to 
make theſe grapes dry in the ſhade. All theſe methods 
were ſubje& to great inconveniencies. The wine at that 
time muſt have been very dear in Greece, although they 
collected a great quantity. We may allo judge of this, 


by the epithets which Homer gives to many of theſe coun- 
mes... 


* L. 2. n. 49. 


y Odyſſ. 1. 7. v. 122. &c.:; Hefiod. oper. v. 6:11. &c. See Mad. Dacier's 
notes on the 7th bock of the Odviley, p. 163. 
| The 
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The Greeks did not keep their wines in caſks. The uſe. 
ful invention of theſe veſſels of wood ſo commodious, was 
unknown to them. They put their wines in borachios, 
and very often into great veſſels of earthen ware. The 
Athenians were particularly famous for making of theſe 
ſorts of veſſels . But the cuſtom of keeping the wine in 
theſe earthen veſſels, liable to be broken, or in theſe lea- 
ther- bags, ſubject to contract bad ſmells, or to unrip, render. 
ed at that time the carriage of wines very diſſicult, and the 
keeping of them leſs ſure than with us at preſent. 

Wine, if we believe ſome authors, was not the only 
preſent which Bacchus made to the Creeks. After the 
example of Oſiris, he taught them to compoſe with wa- 
ter and barley, a liquor, which, for ſtrength and good- 
neſs, approached to wine >. Ovid, ſpeaking of the meet- 
ing that Ceres, exhauſted with wearineſs, had with an old 
woman named Baubo, ſays, that the goddeſs, having de- 
manded ſome water, the old woman preſented her with 
a liquor compoſed of dried grain. It ſeems that the 
authors whom I cite would mean beer; but we may doubt 
if the knowledge of that liquor had been as ancient in 
Greece as they ſay. Homer never mentions it. Is it 
with deſign ? or rather, is it not a mark, that in his time 
beer was not in uſe? | ; 


ARTICLE ML 


Of the art of making oil. 


T Hough I have thought we ſhould refuſe to the Athe- 
mans the honour of having communicated to all 
Greece tillage and the culture of the vine, I ſhall not ſay 


ſo much of all that concerns the plantation of olives and 


* Odyſſ. 1.9. v.196.; IIiad. I. 9. v. 465:; Herod. I. 3. n. 6.; Diod. I. 5. p. 
280. ; Plin. 1. 35. ſect. 46. p. 711. 
= See Caſaub. not. in Athen. I. 1, c. 22. p. 65. 

> Diod, 1, 4. p. 248, * Metam, I. 5. v. 449. &c. 


the 
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the art of drawing oil from their fruit. Attica appears to 
have been inconteſtably the firſt country in Greece, in 
which that part of agriculture is ſaid to have been known 4. 
The Athenians were indebted for it to Cecrops. This 
prince came from Sais · a city of the Lower Egypt, where 
the culture of the olive-tree was the principal occupation of 
the inhabitants. Cecrops, who found the foil of Attica 
very proper for that ſort of trees, took care to have them 
planted x. The fucceſs anſwered his expectation. Athens 
in a little time became famous for the excellence of its 
oil. It was even anciently the only place in Greece where 
olives were to be found. 

Antiquity thought they were indebted to Minerva for 
the diſcovery of this tree i. Moreover this goddeſs was 
particularly reverenced at Sais * The culture of the 
olive was then brought into Greece under the auſpices of 
Minerva. Cecrops, in imparting that knowledge to the in- 
habitants of Attica, took occaſion to eſtabliſh, at the ſame 
time, the worſhip of that goddeſs'. The feaſt of Minerva 
was celebrated at Athens = in the ſame manner as at Sais , 
by lighting an innumerable quantity of lamps. The Greeks 
have propagated many fables about all theſe events ; 
they relate, that Minerva and Neptune had entered into 
a diſpute about the honour of giving a name to the city of 
Athens. The queſtion was to determine this diſpute. 
Some ſaid, that they would refer it to Cecrops , others, 
that the oracle ordered all the people to be aſſemblede; 
fome, laſtly +, that the twelve great gods were choſen to 
judge of the diſpute. However it was, they determined, 
that thoſe of the two divinities who could produce the moſt 


4 Herod. I. 5. n. 82.; ZXlian. var. hiſt. I. 3. c. 38.; Juſtin. I. 2. c. 6. 

e Diod. I. 1. p. 33, f Herod. I. 2. n. 59. & 62. c 

8 Syncell. p. 153. B. h Herod. I. 5. n. 82. OMP 

i Virgil. georg. I. 1. v. 18.; Diod. I. 5. p. 389. b 

Oo I. 2. n. 59. & 62.; Cicero de nat. deor. 1. 3. n. 23. t. 2. p. 
| Pauſ. 1. 1. c. 27. I. 2. c. 36.; Euſeb. praep. evang. I. 10. c. 9. p. 486. 
m Marſh. p. 128. » Herod. I. 2 n. 62. o Euſeb. chron. 1. 2. p. 75. 
Varro * Avguſt. de civit. Dei, I. 18, chap. 9. 

* Apollod. J. 3. p. 192. 
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uſeful invention ſhould name the city they were building. 
Neptune, with a ſtroke of his trident, made a horſe come 
out of a rock: Minerva, by ſtriking the earth with a lance, 
made an olive-tree come up: this production got her the 
victory. The explication of this fable is not very difficult 
to penetrate into. 

It appears that it was not without ſome difficulty that Ce- 
crops engaged the inhabitants of Attica to apply themſelves 
to the culture of olive-trees. The eſtabliſhment of the worſhip 
of the was at that time too intimately connected with 
the eſtabliſhment of the arts to receive ene without the other. 
To adopt the worſhip of Minerva, was to declare that they 
would apply themſelves to thoſe arts of which that goddeſs 
paſſed for the inventreſs. The ancient inhabitants of Attica, 
profiting by their neighbourhood to the ſea, were accuſtom- 
ed to piracy. Neptune of conſequence was their tutelar 
divinity. One party oppoſed the new eſtabliſhment of Ce- 
crops; he would change the ancient manner of life. This 
prince nevertheleſs found the means to gain the greateſt 
number of the inhabitants, and the plurality of votes gave 
it for the worſhip of Minerva, that is to ſay, the preference 
to agriculture. 

Yet we ſee in the circumſtances of this fable, that ſpirit of 
vanity which, in the latter times, has brought the Greeks to 
invent the moſt extraordinary fictions to bring back to their 
gods the invention and merit of all the arts. They had 
received them from their firſt ſovereigns, who coming out 
of policed countries, had brought into Greece the diſcove- 
ries forgotten or unknown ull their arrival. They had in- 
troduced at the ſame time the worſhip of the gods who 
were thought to be the authors of all theſe inventions. 
"They inſenſibly confounded the hiſtory and motives of theſe 
: *zbliſhments. The Greeks naturally vain, and lovers of 
the marvellous, perplexed the ideas and obſcured tradition, 
to attribute to the divinities which they had created, the 
diſcovery of all the arts. | 

I have ſpoken in the firſt part of this work of the different 
methods invented originally to give light in the night. We 


have 
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have there ſeen that the more or the leſs induſtry in the 
ways which men invented to remedy the obſcurity of dark- 
neſs, diſtinguiſhed barbarous people from poliſhed nations. 
If this propoſition is true, we may fay, that, in this reſpect, 
the Greeks in the heroic ages did not differ any thing from 
the people of whom we now form the moſt diſad vantageous 
jdea. Their little induſtry had not permitted them to pro- 
cure any of the proper means to give light eaſily and com- 
modiouſly during the night. 

The Greeks were not at that time ignorant of the art of ma- 
king oil: yet they had not the uſe of lamps. They likewiſe 
knew wax and tallow, but had not found the ſecret to draw 
from them their principal utility. Theſe people, at the 
times I am ſpeaking of, were lighted only by fires which 
they had in their apartments*-. The princes, and thoſe 
who piqued themſelves upon delicacy, burnt odoriferous 
woods c. Virgil has conformed to the cuſtom of theſe an- 
cent times, when he ſays that Circe made them burn cedar 
to light her:. 


With regard to torches which are often mentioned and 


| ſpoken of in Homer, they were pieces of wood ſplit length- 
wiſe, which they carried in their hand when they went in 
the night from one place to another. I have ſhewn, in the 
firſt part of this work, the antiquity and the univerſality of 
this practice -. I ſhall add, that probably they employed for 
this uſe reſinous woods, 

Homer, indeed, has uſed on one accaion 2 term wich at 
firſt ſight would make us think the Greeks knew lamps in 
the heroic times. He tells us in the Odyſſee, that Minerva 
took a vaſe of gold to light Ulyſſes : but it is more than 
probable that this vaſe was not a lamp. In reality, there is 
never any thing ſpoken of by this poet which has any re- 
lation to theſe ſort of machines: we ſee on the contra- 


Odyſſ. 1. 6. v. 355. 1. 18. v. 326. Cr. I. 19. v. 63. Cc. 

f Odyff. 1. 5. v. 59. & 60. 

* Urit odoratam nocturna inlimina cedriem . Fneid. 1. 7. v. 12. 
2 Odyſſ. l. 18. v. 3259. 310. & 316, * B. 2 chap. I. att. 4. 


L. 19. v. 34. 
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ry, that on all occaſions where he could have placed lamps, 
he only ſpeaks of burning torches. Alſo the ſcholiaſts believe, 
that the word which Homer has uſed to deſign the vaſe car. 
ried by Minerva, ſhould be underſtood of a ſheath of gold into 
which they had put a torch =. 1 ſhould rather think that 
they meant a ſort of chafing-diſh into which they put pieces of 
wood to make the fire lively and clear. The Turks uſe even 
at this day to give them light, machines very like them - 

But be it as it would, we may be aſſured that there is no 
mention made in Homer of oil, of wax, or of tallow to give 
light. The Greeks in the heroic times never uſed tallow, or, 
to ſpeak more properly, greaſe, but to rub and ſoften things 
which time had hardened». With reſpect to wax, although 
they knew it, they employed it for quite another uſe than 
to burn *. As to oil, they inconteſtably never uſed it but 
to anoint and rub themſelves. I confeſs, that lamps being 
ſo ancient in Aſia and in Egypt as we have ſeen «, it is very 
aſtoniſhing that the knowledge of them had not as yet got 
into Greece at the time of the war of Troy, but their igno- 
rance in this reſpe& is not leſs certain. 


AX TI TT . 


Of the culture of fruit. trees. 


17 is certain that the Greeks did not apply very early 
to the culture of fruit-trees. Figs and pears appear to 


2 Ad Odyſſ. 1. 19. v. 34. * Trev. Mars. 1721. p. 373. 
Homer only deſigns what Minerva tock to light Ulyſſes with, by the word 
2uxy0v. It is certain, that, in the ages poſterior to Homer, they conſtantly 
underſtood by POLAR a lamp; but I do not think, that, in Homer, that word 
ought to have the ſame ſignification; for he never ſpeaks of oil for giving light. 
I ſhould th ink then that auypes, in this paſſage, means a ſort of chafing-diſh, 
where they put little pieces of lighted wood. Moreover, this is the only time 
that the term avs is found in Homer. 
b See Odyſſ. I. 21. v. 178. Ce. h 
* They covered with wax, ſhips, tablets of wood to write on, &c. T he 
only time it is mentioned in Homer, is on account of Ulyſſes, who, the poet 
fays, uſed wax to ſtop the ears of his companions, to hinder them from hear- 
ing the voice of the Syrens. Odyſſ. I. 12. v. 173. 
Part. 1. b. 2. chap. 1. art. 4, 


be 


be the firſt ſort of fruits which they knew: we may add 
to theſe apples. We indeed ſee fig-trees, pear-trees, and 
apple trees in the deſcription, which Homer gives of the 
orchard of Laertes , father of Ulyſſes. Figs particularly 
were regarded as the firſt aliment of agreeable taſte wich 
the Greeks uſed /. The different traditions which theſe 
people have propagated about the epoch in which they had 
known this fruit, prove, as I have already faid, that the firit 
principles of agriculture were very anciently known in Greece; 
that this art had {uffered interruptions. Some in reality car- 
ry back the knowledge of the fig-tree to Bacchus rs, and 
place that event under Pandion I. >, who reigned at Athens 
1463 years before Chriſt. Others give this honour to 
Ceres i, whole arrival in Greece they fix in the reign of 
Erechtheus x, 1426 years before the Chriſtian ra. But, fol- 
lowing another tradition, the Greeks had known the fig— 
tree long before theſe epochs. This tradition imported, thar 
Syceus, one of the Titans, ſon of the earth, being purſued 
by Jupiter, the tender mother had made the fipg-tree come 
our of her boſom to ſerve for an aſylum and the nourith- 
ment at the {ame time of this well- beloved fon !. 

All theſe variations make us ſee that the Greeks had re- 


ceived ſome knowledge of agriculture under the dominion 


of the Titans. The troubles which aroſe upon the death 
of theſe princes, made them neglect the culture of the 
earth, which the new colomes that came out of Egypt and 
Phœnicia reſtored again to honour in Greece, about the 
commencement of the ages we are now running over. 

We cannot enter into any detail of the manner in whicit 
the Greeks cultivated fruit- trees in the heroic times. Thera 
is nothing can inſtruct us in it: I think they were at that 
time very ignorant in this part of agriculture. Ihey have 
not thought fit to reduce it into precepts. I fancy I have 


« Flian. var. hiſt. I. 3. c. 39.; Plut. t. 2. p. 303. A. 
* Odyil. 1. 24. v. 337. Cc. f Athen. 1. 3. c. 2. p. 74. 
Athen. c. 5. p. 78. k Apollod. I. 3. p. 197. 


: Pauſ. 1. 1. c. 37. p. 89. * Marm. Cxon. cp. 12. 
Athen. J. 3. C. 5. P- 78. 
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ſufficiently proved elſewhere, that the art of grafting was 
then abſolutely unknown =. To the proofs which I have 
given, we may add the reflection which Heſiod made with 
reſpe& to olive-trees. This author, according to Pliny , 
{aid that no man had ever ſeen the fruit of the olive-tree 
which he had planted; a ſign that in his time the Greeks 
yet underſtood very little of the culture of fruit- trees. 

I thall obſerve further on the ſubject of fig- trees, that the 
tree to which they gave that name in Greece, was not of the 
{ame ſpecies with that which grows in our climates. That 
{ort of fig- tree is much more fertile than ours , but its fruits 
cannot come to maturity before they have been pricked by 
inſects, which ingender in the fruit a certain ſort of wild 
fig, called by the ancients Caprificus, Thus they took great 
care to plant them on the {ſides of their domeſtic fig- 
trees . This cuſtom is continued even at this time in the 
iſles of the Archipelago a. We mult obſerve further, that 


theſe fort of figs are far from being comparable to ours, 


for goodneſs and delicacy *, 
I think I can add to this article ſome other practices which 
have a great relation to agriculture, taken from the gene- 
ral idea of the productions and labours of the country. 
The moſt common and the moſt ordinary arts are not 
certainly the leaſt uſeful. Strabo, ſpeaking of the ancient 
inhabitants of Great Britain, obſerves that theſe people who 
had many herds, did not know the art of curdling the milk, 
and making it into cheeſe. He gives, with great reaſon, this 
fact as a mark of the groſſneſs and ignorance of that na- 
tion t. The Greeks, in the ages we are at preſent ſpeaking 
of, were not ſo deſtitute of knowledge. They were inſtruct- 
ed in the art. of making cheeſes. Homer ſpeaks often of 
them * The Greeks pretend to have been indebted for 


m See ſupra, Chap. 1. p. 86. & 87. * L. 15. ſect. 2. P. 732. 
© Tournefort, voyage du Levant, t. 1. p. 349. 
P Ariſt. hiſt. animal. I. 5. c. 32. p. 857.; Theophraſt. de cauſ. plant. I. 2. c. 


12. p. 246.; Plin. I. 15. fect. 21. p. 747. ; Athen. I. 3. c. 4. p. 76. 77. 
q Tournefort, loco cit. p. 338. &c. 


7 Ibid. p. 340. L. 4. p. 305. 
lad. I. 11. v. 638.; Odyff. 1. 7. v. 225, 
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that knowledge to Ariſteus King of Arcadia. He had, 
ſay they, moreover taught them the art of railing bees, 
and making uſe of their honey x. I ſhould doubt much of 
this laſt fact. It appears that in the heroic times they did 
not know in Greece the uſe of hives. We may con jecture 
this from a paſſage in which Homer compares the army of 
the Greeks to a ſwarm of bees. He does not make them 
come out of a hive, but out of the cliffs of a rock . 


I 
Of Cloatbing. 


HE manner in which the firſt inhabitants of Greece 
were clothed, anſwered to the groſſneſs of their 
manners. The ſkins of beaſts which they killed in the chaſe 
ſerved them for covering; but not knowing the art of 
preparing theſe ſkins, they wore them quite rough, and 
with the hair on =. The only ornament which they could 
imagine, was to wear the fur without. The finews of ani- 
mals ſerved them for thread. Thorns without doubt hel?! 
the place of needles and bodkins. There remain yet in 
the writings of Heſiod traces of theſe ancient cuſtoms v. 
We are ignorant in what time the Greeks learned the art 
of giving to ſkins convenient preparations, as to tan them, 
to curry them, &c. Pliny makes one Tychius, a native of 
Bœotia «, author of this invention, without marking in what 


* Tuſtin. I. 13. c. 7. 

Ariſteus had married Autonoe, daughter of Cadmus. HEeſiod. T heog. v. 977. ; 
Diod. I. 4. p. 324. 

* Diod. Juſtin. locis cit. 

Y Iliad. I. 2. v. 87. Cc. We find indeed in Heſiod, Theog. v. 59-1. & 598. theſe 
words ove; and cite, uſed afterwards to mean the hives where the bees 
make their honey. But independently of theſe two words nat being found in 
Homer, and that we have many reaſons to think Heſiod poſterior to this poet, 
I would not even conclude from the words of Heliod, that the Greeks knew 
in his time the art of gathering the becs into hives. If this practice had been 
known in the ages in which Heſiod wrote, he would probably have given ſome 
precepts, as Virgil has done in his Georvics. 

* Diod.1. 2.p. 151. ; Pauſ. l. S. c. 1. p. 599- * Pau. 1. 19. c. 38. p. 895. 

> See Heſiod. opera. v. 544. 6 1. 2. ſect. 57. p. 414. 

are 
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age this artiſt lived. Homer ſpeaks of a workman of this 


name greatly celebrated, in the heroic times, for his ſkill in 


preparing and dreſſing ſkins. Among other works he had, 
ſays he, made the ſhield of Ajax . Yet there is no appear. 
ance that this ſhould be the ſame perſon to whom Pliny has 
attributed the invention of currying ſkins. This art muſt 
have been known in Greece long before the war of Troy; 
but it is not poſſible ro determine preciſely the epoch. 

It is not the ſame with reſpe& to weaving. I think we 
may very well refer this eſtabliſhment in Greece to the time 
of Cecrops. This prince came from Egypt, where the art of 
ſpinning wool, and the art of making ſtuffs, was known very 
anciently. He made known this invention to the inhabitants 
of Attica. The few memoirs which now remain to us of the 
origin of weaving in Greece, agree very well with this con- 
jecture. The Athenians were looked upon in antiquity as the 
firſt who had known the art of making ſtuffs of wool and 
flax. They are ſaid even to have communicated theſe diſ- 
coveries to all Greece . We likewiſe know that Athens 
in all times has been renowned for the ſkill of its inhabi- 
rants in weaving. The quality of the ſoil of Attica contribu- 
ted much to the rapid progreſs which this art made among 
theſe people. The wool of that country was reckoned, in 
the judgment of the ancients, the beſt that was known. 

It 1s very 1mportant for the quality of the wool to keep 
the ſheep in very great neatneſs. We could not carry our 
attention farther, in this reſpect, than certain people of 
Greece carried it. To procure the fineſt and beſt-condi- 
tioned wool, their precaution went ſo far as to cover the 
{kins of their ſheep*, leſt the injuries of the air ſhould al- 
ter the fleece, and leſt they ſhould contract any dirt. 

We ſee by the manner in which the Greeks ancientiy 
ſtript their ſheep of their wool, how imperfect the mecha- 
nic arts were among thoſe people in the early times. There 
is a certain time of the year when the wool of the ſheep 


< Nliad. 1. 7. v. 220. &c. 
4 Juſtin. I. 2. c. 6. e See Voſſius de idol. 1. 3. c. 70. 
* Allan. var. hiſt. 1, 12. c. 56.; Diog. Laert. 1. 6. ſegm. 41. p. 335. 
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comes off of itſelf. The Greeks took advantage of that 
time to procure the wool of theſe animals, and tore it off e. 
It was becauſe they wanted ſheers at that time, or other 
inſtruments proper for that operation. This cuſtom did 
not ſubſiſt in the time of Heſiod, they knew then to ſhear 
their ſheep >. 

I have ſaid, in the firſt part of this work, that anciently 
the mechanics were diſpoſed in ſuch a manner that they 
could only work ſtanding i. This cuſtom ſubſiſted ſtill in 
Greece to the heroic times, Homer not permitting us to 
doubt of it . Moreover, the ſtuffs which they then made, 
were very badly prepared. They had not yet found the 
art of fulling them. That art was not known in Greece 
till ſome time after the ages which we are at preſent ſpeak- 
ing of. They give the honour of it one Nicias of Me- 
gara i. 

A very curious queſtion preſents itſelf to us on this ſub- 
jet, the examination of which deſerves ſome attention. 
Homer gives us to underſtand, that at the time of the war 


Varro, de re ruſt. I. 2. c. 11.; Plin. I. 8. fe. 73. p. 474.; Iſidor. orig. 
I. 19. c. 27. s 
Op. & Dies, v. 775. i B. 2. chap. 2. 

R Jhiad. I. 1. v. 31. See Jun. de pit. veter. I. r. c. 4. p. 26. 

* * objected what Homer ſays of the Phaeac ians, Odyſſ. I. 7. v. 105. 

a Y iss; voor; % 1A xuTH ge v 

„ >> 
and from thence conclude, that, in the heroic times, the women had already 
quitted the trout leſome cuſtom of working ſtanding. But there is the 
greateſt reaſon to think, that the word TE ought only to refer to thoſe 
that ſpun, and not to thoſe that worked at any trade. This is the more 


certain, as Euſtathius, to whom this paſſage was not unknown, ſays poſitively, = 


in commenting on the Ziſt verſe of the iſt book of the Iliad, chat, in the 
times of Homer, the women did not yet work fitting. 

| Plin. 1. 7. ſect. 57. p. 414. 

Pliny, by ſaying that this Nicias was of Megara, gives us to 3 
that the art of fulling ſtuffs was not known till after the ages of which we 
now ſpeak. Megara, in reality, according to Strabo, had not been built 
till after the return of the Heraclidae, 1.9. p. 965. 

It is true, that we find in Pauſanias, I. 1. c. 39. that Megara was built 
before the Heraclidae, and that they only repaired it. But the teſtimony 
of Pauſanias ought not to overbalance that of Strabo, whoſe exactneſs 
is acknowledged by the whole world. This is alſo the ſentiment of Yelleus 
Paterculus, I. I. n. 2. p. 4. 

of 
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of Troy, they uſed oil in the preparation of their ſtuffs =, 
But what was the end of this practice? In what could ir 
conſiſt? Was it to gloſs the ſtuffs, to give them more fine. 
neſs, or to make them impenetrable to rain or bad wen. 
ther? This is very difficult to determine in a clear and 
preciſe manner : the poet has not entered into any detail 
or any explication of theſe different objects. We learn by 
the modern travellers, that, in China and the Eaſt Indies, 
it is {till a practice to uſe oil for the preparation of many 
ſtuffs. What they have ſaid of them will, I believe, pive 
ſome light on the queſtion we are about. 

When the Chineſe go a journcy, they have a cuſtom of 
taking with them a ſort of hahits, of which the ſtuff is of 
a thick taffety done over with many layers of thick oil. 
This oil has the fame effect on theſe ſtuffs that wax has on 
our cloths. They render them impenetrable to the rain =, 
The Chineſe have another way of uſing oil. They uſe it 
to give to their ſatins a very lively and very ſhining luſtre, 
This laſt proceſs comes near enough to that which they 
follow-in the Eaft Indies for the making of theſe beautiful 
cotton ſtuffs which come to us from thoſe countries. The 
laſt preparation which they give to the thread of which they 
are made, is to rub them with oil. 

Perhaps alſo the Greeks uſed oil, and the heat of the 
fire to draw the worſted, and ſpin their wool more finely 
and more eaſily. The ſtuffs made of theſe threads dipt in 
oil, were afterwards ſcoured by the means of ſalts and other 
preparations which they uſed in fulling it. We may chuſe, 
among theſe different practices, thoſe which we ſhall think 
moſt agreeable to the text of Homer; for there is room to 
conjecture, that he meant ſome preparation nearly like 
thoſe which I have ſhewn. What is more certain, is, tha: 
theſe paſſages of Homer are almoſt unintelligible. 


m Thad. 1. 18. v. 595. & 596. ; Odyſſ. I. 7. v. 107. 

n Memoire ſur la Chine du P. le Comte, t. I. p. 246, 
© Ibid. p. 102. 

Lettr. edif. t. 15. p. 429. and 4or, 


CHAP, 
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Of Architefure. 


1 Greeks were not the inventors of architecture, 
if, by that word, we underſtand ſimply the art of 
joining together materials, and compoſing of them edifices 
for the convenience and different uſes of life. All policed peo- 
ple have had in this part of the arts, lights pretty near equal. 
Neceſſity ſuggeſted to them the ſame ideas and almoſt the 
ſame practices, although relative to the temperature of the 
ſeaſons and the influence of the air proper to each cli- 


mate. 
But architecture does not conſiſt ſolely in the work of the 


hands, and in a ſimple mechanic labour. It ought on many 
occaſions to endeavour to produce the greateſt effects, to join 
elegancy with majeſty, and delicacy with folidity. It is taſte 
and intelligence which ought then to direct the operations. 

Neither Aſia nor Egypt can pretend to the glory of having 
invented, or even of having known the true heauties of ar- 
chitecture. The genius of theſe nations turned towards the 
gigantic and the marvellous, was more taken with the 
enormous ſize and prodigiouſneſs of a building, than with the 
graces and nobleneſs of its proportions. It is eaſy to judge of 
this by what now remains to us of the monuments raited in 
the eaſt, and by the deſcription the ancients have given us 
of thoſe which exiſt no more *. 

It was from the Greeks that architecture has received that 
regularity, that ofder, that entireneſs which are able to 
charm our eyes. It was their genius which brought forth 
thoſe magnificent and ſublime compoſitions which we 
are never weary of admiring. We owe to them, in a 
word, all the beauties of which the art of building 1s ca- 
pable. In this ſenſe, we may ſay the Greeks have invented 


_ * Tſhall infiſt more particularly on the taſte of the eaſtern people in archi- 
tecture, in the article of arts in the third part of this work. 
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architecture. They have borrowed nothing with regard to 
it from other nations. It is an art which they have entirely 
created. Greece has furniſhed the models and preſcribed 
the rules which they afterwards followed when they would 
execute monuments worthy to deſcend to poſterity. We 
find, in the three orders of Grecian architecture, all that art 
can produce either for majeſty, elegance, beauty, deli. 
cacy, or ſolidity “. 

Architecture, the ſame as the other arts, had but a very 
poor beginning among the Greeks. Their houſes in early 
times were only {imple cabins, conſtructed in a rude and 
groſs manner built of earth and clay «. They very much 
reſembled the dens and caverns which theſe people fo long 
had dwelt in-. They found afterwards the art of making and 
burning bricks, and with them to build houſes. The Greeks 
give the honour of that invention to two inhabitants of At- 
tic named Eurialus and Hyperbius r. They were brothers: 
this is all we know of their hiſtory. We are ignorant in what 
time they lived. 

The different colonies which came from Aſia and 
Egypt ſucceſſively to {ſettle in Greece, contributed to 
the *progreſs of architeure. The chiefs of theſe new co- 
lonies gathered the people of many diſtricts to build cities 
and towns, and accuſtomed their new ſubjects to lead a ſe- 
dentary life. The origin of thete eſtabliſhments aſcends to 
very early times. We have ſeen in the firſt part of this 
work, that the cities of Argos and Eleuſis owed their foun- 
dations to the firſt ſovereigns of Greece *. They had even, 
as I have already ſaid, begun to build temples u. 

The firſt monuments which the Greeks raiſed, ſhew us the 
groſſneſs and the little knowledge they had in the art of 
building anciently. The temple of Delphos, ſo renowned 
ſince for its magnificence, and which, even in the times 


* See a parallel of the ancient architecture with the modern; by M. de 
Chambray, p. 2. 
4 Plin. I. 7. feet. 57. p. 413. | 
© 1d. ibid.; Eſchy l. iz Prometh. vincto, v. 449. Cc. | 
t PIs. I. 7. fect. 57. p. 413. © BOOK I. chap, 1, art. 5 
u bid. book 2. chap. 3. 3 
wo 
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we now ſpeak of, was famous for the riches it contained =, 
the temple of Delphos was originally only a {imple thatched 
building covered with branches of laurel . 

In the time of Vitruvius they ſaw {till at Athens, the re- 
mains of a building in which the Areopagi aſſembled in the 
beginning of their inſtitution. ''Fhis edifice equally groſs 
and unformed, conſiſted of a fort of cabin covered with 
{ods =. Such was anciently the manner in which the Greeks 
built. 192 F 

Architecture could ſcarce have made any progreſs among 
thoſe people before the arrival of Cadmus. Ihe Greeks had 
forgot the art of working of metals, of which the Titan princes 
had he wn them the firſt elements =. It was Cadmus, who, 
at the head of his colony, brought back into Greece 1o ne- 
ceſſary a knowledge. He did more: he taught theſe people 
the art of procuring ſtones from the boſom of the earth, che 
manner of cutting theme, and uſing them for the conſtruction 
of buildings. To 

We meet with almoſt unſurmountable contradictions 
when we will critically inquire into and diſcuſs the know- 
ledge which the Greeks had of architecture in the ages 
which we are going over at preſent. We may judge of this 
by the expoſure of the facts which the writers of antiquity 
have tranſmitted to ns on this ſubject. | 

If we refer to the teſtimony and the taſte of Pauſanias, 
we muſt be obliged to place in the infancy of the arts a- 
mong the Greeks, the moiſt wonderful monuments which 


theſe people had raiſed. That author ſpeaks of an edifice 
that Mynias King of Orchomena built to ſhut up his treaſures, 


* Thad 1. 9. v. 404. & 425.; Plin. I. 3. ſect. 20. p. 173. 5 
Pauſ. I. 10. e. 5. 2 Vitruv. I. 2. c. 1. See ina, chap. 4. 

» Plin. I. 7. ſect. 57. p. 413.; Clem. Alex. ſtrom. I. 1. p. 363. 

LS. 

Mynias might reign about 1377 years before Chriſt. Pauſanias, in effect, 
places the reign of this prince four generations before Hercules, 1. 9. c. 36. & 
37. As this hiſtorian reckons twenty-five years for a generation, Mynias 
ſhould have preceded the birth of Herculcs about 192 years, which we may 
fix about ſeventy years beſore the taking of Tro7. 3 
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and of the walls of Tyrinthus built by Prætus 4, as works 
worthy the admiration of all ages. He does not fear to put 
them in competition with the pyramids of Egypt; but I 
think this ſentiment” appears to me to labour under many 
difficulties. 

The edifice conſtructed by Mynias was a ſort of rotunda, 
a little flatted. All the building reſted on a ſtone which 
was the centre of the arch. It ſerved for a key to the whole 
work, on which reſted all the parts. The whole monument 
was built of marble . The walls of Tyrinthus were built of 
rough ſtones, but ſo large, that, according to Pauſanias, 
two mules could with difficulty draw the leaſt of them. 
Little ſtones put in between theſe great ones, filled up the 
intervals. See what were the monuments which this au- 
thor, as I have already ſaid, compares to the pyramids of 
Egypt. 

To judge of theſe works, even from the deſcription of 
Pauſanias, we ſee nothing in them to be ſo much cried up. 
Beſides, he is the only one who has mentioned them. 
Homer, Herodotus, Apollodorus, Diodorus, and Strabo, who 

had had ſo many oceaſions to {peak of the monuments of 
Greece, ſay nothing of the building of Mynias. With re- 
ſpect to the walls of Tyrinthus, they tell us, that they had 
been built by the workmen that Prætus brought from Lycia s. 
Further, they only repreſent that place as a ſmall ciradel raiſed 
by Prætus in an advantageous poſt to ſerve him for a re- 
treat v. Yet we ſhall not ſuſpect, that theſe authors have de- 
ſpiſed the monuments of Greece, and {till leſs that they 
have neglected to ſpeak of them. Laſtly, let us obſerve, 
that, according to Paufanias, the edifice raiſed by Mynias 
was arched, a fact no way credible, eſpecially as it was con- 
ſtructed of marble : yet there is great appearance, that, 
even at the time of Homer, the Greeks did not know to 


4 Pauſ. l. 9. c. 36. 


Practfis was brother of Acriſius, whoſe reign falls in the year 1379 before 
Chrift. 


e Pauſ. l. 9. c. 38. t Id. I. a. c. 25. 
t Apollodor. 1. 2. p. 68. ; Strabo, 1.8. p. 572. 
b Bad. I. 2. v. 559.; Apollod. I. 2. p. 68.; Strabo, I. 8. p. 572. 
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work marble. We do not find in his poems any word to 
characteriſe and diſtinguiſh it from other ſtones. If marble 
had been then known, could Homer have forgot it in the 
deſcription of the palace of Alcinous, and above all, in the 
palace of Menelaus, where he ſays there ſhone gold, ſilver, 
tin, ivory, and the moſt rare productions :. 

Laſtly, it 1s very difficult to reconcile the date of theſe 
monuments with the epoch which the Greeks aſſign for the 
invention of almoſt all the inſtruments neceſſary for the con- 
ſtruction of edifices. If we believe the preateſt part of the 
authors of antiquity, they owe to Dædalus the plane, the 
ſaw, the wimble, the ſquare, and the manner of taking and 
finding of levels by means of a plummet. It is true, that 
Dzdalus divided with his nephew Talus, Calus, Attalus, or 
Perdix, (for authors differ about his name), one part of the 
glory of theſe inventions :. The mother of this young man 
had intruſted Dædalus to inſtruct him in the {ſecrets of his 
art. He had moreover more genius and induſtry than his 
maſter. At the age of twelve years, having met with the 
jaw of a ſerpent, and having uſed it with ſucceſs to cut a 
little piece of wood, that adventure gave him the idea of 
making an inſtrument which imitated the ſharpneſs of the 
teeth of that animal. He took for this buſineſs a ſheet of 
iron, and cut it after the model of theſe little teeth, ſhort and 
thick ſet, which he had remarked in the ſerpent. It was 
thus that he found the ſaw '. They alſo attribute to him 
the invention of the compaſs, of the throw, and the potter 
wheel =, Hiſtory adds, that Dædalus was not exempt from 
the low jealouſy which has at all times been the vice of 
artiſts, even of thoſe who proſeſſed the moſt noble and moſt 
elevated arts. Apprehending that he ſhould be outdone 
by his diſciple, he deſtroyed him. 


i Odyſſ. I. 4. v. 72. cc. 
As the interpretation of the word / A uſed in this deſcription 1s liable 


to be diſputed, I have not thought proper to give it a determinate lignification. 


* Diod. I. 4. p. 319. & 320. ; Hygin. fab. 274.; Ovid. metam. I. 8. v. 241. He. 
Plin. I. 7. ſect. 57. p. 414. 


| Diod. I. 4. p. 319. & 320.; Hygin. fab. 274.; Ovid. metam. 1. 8. v. 241. 
& ſeq. 


» 1d. ibid. 
Although. 
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Although it be thus in this little hiſtory, Dædalus, by the 
confeſſion of all chronologiſts, is poſterior to the edifice» 
which I have juſt mentioned. Yet how could they imagine 
he ſhould build without the help of inſtruments, which they 
ſay had been invented either by that artiſt or by his ne- 

hew? 
: Further, there is great reaſon to doubt, whether theſe 
practices were known, even in the ages in which hiſtorians 
have placed theſe diſcoveries. To judge of the reality of 
facts, and what to think of the tools uſed in the heroic 
times among the Greeks, it is Homer we ought to conſult. 
We ſhall fee that he does not ſeem to have any idea of the 
greateſt part of the inventions attributed to Dædalus or his 
nephew. Without reckoning many places in his poems, 
where he had occaſion to ſpeak of the faw, the compaſs, 
and the ſquare, the veſſel which he caufed to be built for 
Ulyſles in the iſle of Calypſo, afforded him a fine field to 
ſpeak of all the tools of which he could have any knowledge. 
Theſe nevertheleſs which he gives to his hero, only conſiſt 
of a hatchet that cut at both ends, a plane, wimbles, a level, 
or a rule to make the wood ftraight . There is no mention 
of the ſquare, the compaſs, or even the ſaw. This laſt 
inſtrument would yet have been the moſt neceſſary for 
Ulyſſes for the conſtruction of his thip. Shall we preſume, 
that Homer neglected to give one to the King of Ithaca *? 
We cannot ſay, that this prince may be thought to have 
wanted tools neceſſary and proper for the work which he un- 
dertook. The poet has not placed him in a deſert and a- 
bandoned iſland. Ulyſſes was then with a goddeſs in a capa- 
city of ſupplying him with all the helps of which he ſtood in 
any need. There is great room to believe, that Homer pives 
to his hero all the tools that were 1n uſe at this time. Since 
there is no mention made of the {quare, the compaſs, 
or the ſaw, we ought to preſume, that theſe inſtruments 
were not yet invented. The Greeks, in the heroic times, 


n Odyſſ. 1. 5. v. 234. & 245. Cc. 
* The word gls, which in Greek ſignifies a ſaw, is net found in Homer, 
nor any thing equivalent to it. 
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were almoſt as deſtitute of mechanical knowledge as the 
people of the new world. The Peruvians, whom we may 
lock upon in many reſpects as a policed nation, were igno- 
rant of the uſe of the faw e. We know even at this time, 
many people to whom this inſtrument is unknown o. They 
ſupply it by different means. They cleave the trunks of 
trees into many parts by means of wedges of ſtone. After- 
wards. they fathion each piece with hatchets, and thus they 
come, with difficulty, to make planks «. The Greeks muſt 
then have uſed very near the ſame method. 

The doubts which I have railed ahout the inventions at- 
tributed to Dædalus, have engaged me to propoſe ſome on 
the monuments of which he 1s looked upon as the author. 

They make him travel into Egypt to be inſtructed and 
perfected in the arts. He profited ſo well by the leſſons 
which he received there, that he ſurpaſſed in a little time, 
ſay they, the moſt able architects of that country. They 
choſe him to conſtruct the veſtibule of the temple of Vulcan 
at Memphis r. He executed it in a ſuperior manner. This 
work acquired its author ſo much glory, that they placed in. 
the temple his ſtatue in wood made by himſelf *. They dtd 
more. The genius and invention of Dædalus placed him in 
ſo high a reputation among the Egyptians, that theſe people 
decreed to him divine honours. If we ſhould believe 
Diodorus, there ſubſiſted, even in his time, a temple con- 
ſecrated under the name of this famous artiſt in one of the 
iſles bordering upon Memphis. This temple, adds he, was 
in great veneration through all the country . 

It was not only in Egypt that Dzdalus exerciſed his talents: 
he had left in many countries the teſtimonies of his {kill in 
architecture. He built at Cumæ, on the coaſt of Italy, 3 
temple to Apollo, in acknowledgment of his happy eſcape 


o See part 1. book 2, chap 3. » Lettr. edif. t. 18. p. 328. 

4 Part 1. book 2. chap. 3.; Voyage de Dampier, t. 2. p. 10. t. 4. p. 237. 
r See Virgil. georg. I. I. v. 144. ( Diod. I. 1. p. 159, * Id, ibid. 

u 14, ibid. 
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from Crete. They boaſted of the architecture of this temple 
as very beautiful and very magnificent =. 

In the reſidence which Dædalus made in Sicily, he em- 
belliſhed that ifle with many works equally uſeful and in- 
genious: he built among others on the height of a rock 
a very ſtrong citadel, and made it abſolutely impregnable y. : 
Mount Erix was fo ſteep, that the houſes which they had 
been obliged to conſtruct near the temple of Venus, appear- 
ed ready to fall every moment down the precipice. Dædalus 
augmented the ſize of the ſummit of that mountain by 
means of earth he brought there, and ſupported it with a 
wall =. He dug alſo near Megara in Sicily a grand pond, 
through which the river Alabon diſcharged itſelf into the 
ſea . His induſtrious genius ſhone ſtill more in the con- 
ſtruction of a cavern which he dug in the territory of Seli- 
nunta: he knew how to manage and employ with ſo much 
art, the vapour of the ſubterraneous fires which came from 
thence, that the ſick people who entered into that cavern, 
ſoon perceived themſelves thrown into a gentle ſwear, 
and were cured inſenſibly, even without finding any in- 
conveniency from the heat >. Diodorus adds, that Dæ- 
d?lus made in Sicily many other works which the injur ies 
of time have deſtroyed. 

But theſe monuments, however commendable they might 
be, ought not to be put in compariſon with the famous la- 
byrinth which he made in the iſle of Crete. This work 
alone would have been ſufficient to immortalize the name 
of Dædalus. Ancient tradition ſays, that he had taken the 
model and the deſign from that which we fee in Egypt; 
but he had only executed an hundredth part of it. Dæ- 
dalus had confined himſelf to imitate the entrance of the 
labyrinth of Egypt, where we met with ſuch a ſurpriſing 
number of turnings and windings, ſo difficult to remark, 
that it was not poſſible to get out when we were once en- 


* Virgil. Eneid. I. 6. v. 17. & ſeq.; Sil. Ital. 1.12. v. 1092. ; Aufon. Idyll. 
10. v. 30. & 301. 
y Diod.1. 4. p. 321. 2 Id. ibid. 2 Tbidl, d Ibid. 
© Ibid. p 3325. & I. 1. p. 71-; Plin. I. 36. fect. 19. p. 729. : 
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gaged among them: and it muſt not be imagined, ſays 
Phny, that the labyrinth of Crete had a reſemblance to 
thoſe which we execute in gardens, where, by means of a 
great number of multiphed alleys, we find the ſecret of 
making many ways in a very ſmall ſpace. The labyrinth 
of Crete was a very ſpacious edifice, diſtributed into a num- 
ber of ſeparate pieces, which had on all ſides openings and 
gates, the number and confuſion of which hindered us from 
diſtinguiſhing the way out. This is what the ancients have 
related of the works executed by Dædalus. 

It appears at firſt ſight very ſingular, that ſuch like edifices 
ſhould have been built in ages fo groſs and ſo ignorant as thoſe 
of which we are ſpeaking at preſent: it is ſtill more ſurpriſing, 
that one ſingle man ſhould have been equal to ſo many labours 
of ſuch different kinds, and theſe executed in countries ſo di- 
ſtant from each other *. Nothing, at firſt ſight, appears to be 
better eſtabliſhed, than the long poſſeſſion in which Dædalus 
has been ſupported to the preſent time of having been a uni- 
verſal genius. The fact is atteſted by a croud of authors as well 
Greek as Roman. Their teſtimony nevertheleſs does not 
perſuade me, and I think, that all that the writers of anti- 
quity have handed down to us on this ſubject, may be found- 
ed on no reality. 

How could we perſuade ourſelves in effect, that the E- 
gyptians, who avoided all commerce with other nations 4, 
ſhould have choſe a ſtranger to decorate the temple of their 
principal divinity? This ſingle conſideration would ſuffice 
to render the fact very dubious ; but it entirely deſtroys it, 
when we ſee that Herodotus, who ſpeaks of the ſame mo- 
nument *, does not ſpeak a word of Dædalus, nor of his 
ſtay in Egypt. I pals over in filence the other works at- 
tributed to this artiſt, of which I could equally make a cri- 
ticiſm : I confine it to the labyrinth of Crete, an edifice 
ſo boaſted of by the ancients, and which appears alone to 
have cauſed the greateſt reputation of Dædalus. 


In Greece, in Egypt, in Crete, in Italy, &c. 
* See Herod. I. 2. 0.91.; ſce alſo part. 1. book 6. 
© L.2.n, tot. | | 
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Let us examine the age of the authors who have made 
mention of this monument, and we ſhall ſee that they all 
lived more than 1200 years after the time to which they 
have referred its conſtruction. Beſides, they only ſpeak by 
tradition: they agree, that though the labyrinth of Egypt 
exiſted {till in their times, that of Crete was deſtroyed. 


Neither are they agreed as to the ſorm and ſpecies of 


this work. Diodorus and Pliny ſay, that the labyrinth of 
Crete was an immenſe edifice, and of a wonderful ſtruc. 
tures. But Philocorus, a very ancent author, did not 
think the ſame. It was, in his opinion, a pnſon where 
the criminals were ſhut up very ſafely v. Cedrenus and 
Euſtathius advance, that this ſo boaſted monument was 
only a cave where they found many avenues, turnings, 
and windings, and that art had helped nature a little. 
This ſentiment is confirmed by M. de Tournefort, who, in 
the year 1700, viſited theſe places with great exaQneſs +. 


The teftimony of this able traveller, joined to the diverſi - 


ty of opinions which reign among the authors who have 
ſpoken of the labyrinth of Dædalus, ſhews the little regard 
we ought to pay to their recitals. Let us finiſh by giving 
the proof. | | 

Why has not Homer, who was, without compariſon, 
much nearer to the age of Dædalus than all theſe writers, 
ſaid any thing of the labyrinth of Crete? If ſuch a work 
had exiſted in his time, is it to be believed, that he would 
have paſſed it in ſilence? He who ſo often makes mention 
of the iſle of Crete, he who very ſeldom fails to give to 


the cities and the countries of which he ſpeaks ſome epi- 


thets, which are always taken from their arts or their natural 
hiſtory? But further, Homer ſpeaks of Dædalus , and of 
the taking away of Ariadne by Theſeus = ; but he does not 
ſpeak one word of the labyrinth. Yet an occaſion of ſpeak- 


f Diod. I. 1, p. 7t.; Phn. I. 36. ſet. 19. p. 740. 
t Diod. I. 1. p. 71. ; Plin. I. 36. ſect. 19. p. 740. 


b Apu1 Plut. in Thel. p. 6. i Cedren. p. 122. 
* Voyag. du Levant, t. 1. p. 65. &c. 
1 Nliad, I. 18. v. 590. &c. = Odyff. I. 11. v. 320. &c. 
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ing of it preſents itſelf too naturally for the poet to let 
it eſcape him, if the tradition about that monument had 
bad place in his time. 

1 who, after Homer, is the moſt ancient writer 
which now remains to us of antiquity, has likewiſe kept 

a profound ſilence about the monument of Crete. Yet he 
ſpeaks of Minos: he relates, that that prince died in Si- 
eily about the time when he purſued Dædalus :. He might 
' have made ſome digreſſion on this occaſion; on the adven- 

tures and works of that artiſt; and we cannot reproach He- 
rodotus of loſing occaſions to entertain his readers with 
curious and intereſting anecdotes. For what reaſons then, 
deſcribing the labyrinth of Egypt, thould he ſay nothing 
of that of Crete? It was nevertheleſs the place to call it 
to mind, by ſo much the more, as, on this ſubject, he cites 
the celebrated works on which Greece plumes itſelf » : 
Herodotus then would not have forgot a monument, which, 
though inferior to that of Egypr, would not have failed to 
have done honour to the Greeks. 

Pauſanias, who has, moreoyer, entered into a grand 
detail of the works attributed to Dædalus, does not ſay, 
that the labyrinth of Crete had been conſtructed by thar 
famous artiſt Laſtly, if it is true, as I hope to ſhew, that 
the labyrinth- of Egypt, from which all theſe authors a- 
vow that Dædalus had taken the model of his, was not 
conſtructed till above 600 years after the time we now ſpeak 
of e, they will grant how little reality there was in the 
monument of Crete. This is alſo the ſentiment of Strabo. 
He gives us to underſtand very clearly, that all that the 
Greeks have uttered of the labyrinth and of the minotaur, 
was only a fable *. I think further, that it is the ſame 
with 


2 L. 7. n. 170. . L. 2. n. 148: 

See part 3. book 2. 4 L. 10. p. 730. & 73r. 

We find, it is true, ancient medals and ancient ſtones, on u dich this laby- 
rinth is repreſented with its turnings and windings. We ſee the minotaur 
in the middle of that edifice. See Goltzius, Aug. tab. 49. 11.; Montfaucon, 
antiq. expliquee, t. 1. p. 76. | 

Theſe monuments would then equally prove tke exiſtence of the mino- 
taur and the labyrinth. I doubt whether any one would maintain at this 
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with all the inventions attributed to Dædalus. They 
pure imaginations, founded on ſome idioms of the Greek 
language 

I ſhall not enter into a particular detail of the manner in 
which the houſes of private perſons were then built: Homer 
only ſupplies us with fight hints on this object. We are 
very little aſſured of the ſignification of the greateſt 
of the terms which he uſes to deſign the different parts of 
an edifice. We ſee that anciently the roofs were a ter- 
raſs t. This was a cuſtom almoſt general in all the eaſt. But 
the practice of the Greeks, of making the doors of their 
houſes open outwards into the ſtreet *, muſt appear very 
ſingular : they were obliged each time they wanted to go 
out, firſt to make a noiſe againſt the door, to give notice 
to paſſengers to keep at a diſtance =. 

It is very difficult to comprehend, and ſtill more to ex- 
plain, the manner in which, according to Homer, the 
doors could be opened and ſhut. We ſee plainly, that the 
locks and the keys which the Greeks uſed, did not reſem- 
ble ours; but it is not eaſy to comprekend the contrivance 
and the mechaniſm of theſe inftruments. We may conjec- 
ture, that there was on the infide of the door a fort of 
bar, or bolt, which they eduld let down or raiſe up by 
means of a latchet =. The keys which they uſed for this 
purpoſe were made in the manner of a pick. lock; it was 2 
piece of copper pretty long, turned like a fickle, and had 
2 handle of wood or ivory . There was in the door a hole 


time that there really exiſted a monſter, ſuch as theſe medals and ingraved 
* ſtones repreſent to us. We ought to put the labyrinth of Daedalus and the 
minotaur among the number of thoſe popular traditions which certain cities 
adopted, and with which they loved to decorate their monuments. 
* Acxivzno; figrifies in general a workman very ingenious, very able, and 
even a work made with art. This is an obſervation which has not eſcaped 
Pauſanias. He adds, that they gave the name Aida to ancient ſtatues 
of wood, even before Daedalus, 1.9. c. 3. a 
ſ Odyl. I. 10. v. 552. &c. 
t Odyfſſ. I. 21. v. 301. See Madam Dacier's notes. 
u Phot p. 196.; Terent. Andria, act 4. ſcen. 1. v. 687. 
The Andrian was tranſlated from Menander, and the ſcene was at Athens. 
x Odyſſ. I. 1. v. 441. 442. Il. 4. v. 602. 
y Odyff. I. 21. v. 6. & 7. We may ſee tle figure of thoſe keys in the re- 
marks of M. Huet, in Manil. 1,1, p. 8, 

which 
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which was juſt under the bolt: they put in the key by the 
hole, and ſeized on the latchet which held the bolt; and 
ſo lifted it up, and opened the door. The locks which the 
negroes of Guinea uſe at this time, may give us ſome idea 
of all this mechaniſm *, almoſt unintelligible in the vri- 
tings of the ancients. 

It appears, that, in the heroic times, they were very cu- 
rious to adorn and enrich the inſide of their houſes. The 
apartments of the palace of Menelaus were very ſumptuous 
and very magnificent * : hut there is great reaſon to think 
they did not then know the art of decorating the build- 
ings on the outſide. Of all the edifices deſcribed by Homer, 
not one of them preſents us with what may be called the 
ornaments of architecture. This poet only ſpeaks of por- 
ticoes d, and yet we have not a ſufficiently clear idea of 
theſe ſorts of works. We are ignorant of what could have 
been their ſtructure and diſpoſition. The uſe which the 
Greeks then made of theſe porticoes is abſolutely contrary 
to what we now underſtand by that fort of building. Ir 
was in effect under theſe porticoes that they lodged their 
friends and other ſtrangers of conſideration . This reflec- 
tion ſuffices to deſtroy the ideas which that name naturally 
preſents in our language; and we muſt agree, that we can- 
not explain at this time what Homer underſtood by the 
word which we commonly tranſlate by that of portico “. 

From all that I have ſaid, it follows, that we can de- 
termine nothing of the ſtate and the progreſs of architec- 
ture in Greece for the ages we are at preſent about. We 
ſhould not be in this difficulty, if we would adopt the ſen- 


z Nouv. relat. de la France Equinox, p. 143. & 144. 

* Odyfſf. I. 4. v. 72 &c. b Ibid. l. 4. v. 297. & 302. 

© Tad. I. 24. v. 644.: Odyſſ. I. 4. v. 297. 

It is only by a ſort of tradition that we are uſed to tranflate by the term 
portico, the word a:0s&ox, uſed by Hemer in the deſcription of theſe palaces. 
The grounds of that explication are entirely urknown to us. It is plain, that 
ailsrx comes from ande, uro, luceo; but it is not equally proved, that 
they were formerly in conftant uſe, as the ſcholiaſts ſay, that they lighted 
fires under the porticoes ot great houſes. It is, notwithſtanding, on this pre- 
tended uſe that they ground their explication, 
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timent of Vitruxius on the 
ferent orders of architecture invented by the Greeks. 
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Anciently,” ſays he, „they were ignorant of the art 
of proportioning the vanous parts of a building : they 
uſed columns, but they cut them at hazard, without 
rules, without principles, and without having. any atten- 
tion to the proportions which they ought to give them : 
they placed them likewiſe without any regard to the o- 
ther parts of the edifice. Dorus, fon of Helen and 
grandſon of Deucalion *, having cauſed a temple to 
be built at Argos in honour of Juno; that edifice was 
found by chance to be conſtructed according to the taſte 
and the proportions of the order which afterwards they 
called Doric. The form of this building having appear- 
ed agreeable, «they conformed to it for the conſtruction 
of edifices which they afterwards had to build 4. 


« About the ſame time,” adds Vitruvius, the Athe- 


nians ſent into Aſia a colony under the conduct of Ion, 


nephew of Dorus : this undertaking had very good 


ſucceſs. Ion ſeized on Caria, and there founded many 
cities : theſe new inhabitants thought to build temples. 
They propoſed for a model that of Juno at Argos ; but 
ignorant of the proportion which they ought to give to 
the columns, and in general to the whole edifice, they 
ſought for rules capable of regulating their operation. 
Theſe people wanted, in making their columns ſufficient- 
ly ſtrong to ſupport the whole edifice, to render them at 
the ſame time agreeable to the fight. For this purpole, 
they thought to have given it the ſame proportion 


that they found between the foot of a man and the 


reſt of his body. According to their ideas, the foot 
made a fixth part of the human height: in conſe- 


quence, they gave at firſt to a Doric column, taking 
46 


in its chapiter, fix of its diameters; that is to ſay, 


®* He was king of all Peloponneſus, and lived about 522 years before Chriſt. 
à Vitruv. I. 4. c. t. 


+ Ion was ſon of Xuthus, brother of Dogus. 


« they 
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& they made it for times as high as it was thick «© : after - 
« wards they added to it a ſeventh diameter “. 

, « This new order of architecture was not long in giving 
t birth to a ſecond : they would immediately go beyond 
« their firſt invention. The Ionians (it is Vitruvius who 
« ſtill ſpeaks) tried to throw ſtill more delicacy and ele- 
* gance into their edifices. They employed the ſame 
c method which they had before put in practice for the 
« compoſition of the Doric order : but inſtead of taking 
ce for a model the body of a man, the Ionians were regu- 
« lated by that of a woman. With a view to make the 
« columns of this new order more agreeable and more 
« pleaſing, they gave them eight times as much height as 
te they had diameter f. They alſo made channelings all 
« along the trunk to imitate the folds of the robes of wo- 
« men: the volutes of the chapiter repreſented that part 
« of the hair which hung in curls on each ſide of the face. 
“ The TIontans added, laſtly, to theſe columns a baſe 
« which was not in uſe in the Doric order 2. According 
to Vitruvius, theſe baſes were made in the manner of 
twiſted cords, as 2 kind of caſe for the columns. This 
order of architeAure was called Tonic from the name 
of the people who had invented it. 

_ This is what Vitruvius relates of the origin and epoch of 
the Doric and Tonic orders: he makes it aſcend as we 
have ſ=en, to very early times. 

I ſhall not ſtop to ſhew the little reſemblance to truth 
there is in this whole narration ; but whatever had been 
the origin of theſe two orders, I think we cannot refer 
them to the ages in which Vitruvius has placed them. We. 


* Vitruv. I. 4. c. 7. 

* Vitruv. ibid.; Plin. I. 36. ſect. 56. p. 755. 

At that time we may ſay, that the Doric column had the proportion of 
the body ot a man. For the foot of a man is at leaſt the ſeventh part of his 
height. 

f Vitruv. 1.4. c. 1. ; 
Alfterwards they gave to theſe columns the height of feight of their diameters. 

At this time, they have nine, if we include the chapiter and the baſe. 

2 See M de Chambray, p. 15. 19. & 33. ; ſee alſo the notes of Perrault on 
53 p. 176. note 6. 4 
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do not ſee in effect, that Homer, greatly poſterior to theſe 
times, had the leaſt idea of what we call the orders of archi. 
tecture. I have already made this remark :- I ſhall add, 

that if it had been known, it would very probably have 
been put in practice. Occaſions were preſented to him 
more than once in his poems. Homer ſpeaks of temples 
conſecrated to Minerva and to Neptune, and yet he pives 
no deſcription of them. With reſpect to palaces, what 
he has ſaid does not give an idea of any order or of any de- 
ſign in architecture.. We ſhould not even dare to affirm, 
that the columns mentioned in theſe edifices were of 
ſtone; they were only, according to all appearances, 
{imple poſts *. Laſtly, the only eulogy which Homer 
makes of the palace of Ulyſſes, conſiſts in ſaying that 
it was very high, that the court was defended. by 2 
wall and by a hedge. The poet alſo praiſes the ſtrength 
and the ſolidity of the gates of this palace, giving us 
to underſtand, that it was very difficult to force them. He 
ſeems to inſiſt much on this article *, which was à very eſ- 
ſential point in the heroic times, on actount of the rob- 
beries which then were very frequent in Greece. Theſe 
refleQions are ſufficient, I think, to make us reje& the re- 
cital of Vitruvius, too modern an author with relation to 
the ages of which we now ſpeak, for us to believe his fimple 
teſtimony. It is better to acknowledge our ignorance of 
the ſtate in which architecture then was in Greece, than to 
refer to ſueh ſuſpected traditions. 


» See Tliad. 1.6. v. 297.; Odyſf. 1.6. v. 266. 
i See Niad. I. 6. v. 242. I. 20. v.11.; Odyſ l. 4. v. 72. &c.1. 7. v. 85. Cc. 


I remark at firſt, that Homer never calls theſe columns Su, a word 
which properly fignifies a column of ſtones ; but always xi9Y&5, which can 
only be underſtood of poſts of wood. I ſhall'obferve, in the ſecond place, that 
they drove pegs into theſe columns to hang different utenfils upon, and that 
they there contrived cavities proper to keep different arms in. Odyſſ. I. 22. 
v. 176. &c.1.8. v. 66. Cc. I. 1. v. 127. Sc. I. 19. v. 3B. 

But, moreover, Homer willing to give us an idea of the largeneſs of an olive 
tree which ſupported the bed of Ulyſſes, compares it to a column; and it is there 
* be remarked, that he uſes the word vie, to deſign that column. Odyſ. 

23. v. 191. 

x Odyſſ. I. 17. v. 264. Ec. 
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CH AF. . 
Of Metallurgy. 


HIſtorians are not agreed about the time in which the art 
of working of metals became known in Greece. Some 
make this diſcovery aſcend to the moſt early ages, others 

place it in ages much more recent: theſe contradicttons ne- 
vertheleſs are only in appearance. It is eaſy, by diſtinguiſhing 
the ſpirit and the morives of theſe traditions, to reconcile the 
recitals which at firſt appear the moſt oppoſite. | 

I think, that the knowledge of metals, and the art of 
working them, had originally been brought into Greece by 
the Titan princes : many facts ſeem to favour this con- 
jecture. The Greeks, according to {ome authors, attribute 

to Sol the fon of the Ocean, the diſcovery of gold *. I 

have already ſaid, that anciently they called ſons of the 
Ocean, thoſe who from time immemorial had come by ſea 
into a country. It was by this way, that the Titans had come 
into Greece: they came out of Egypt i. The Egyptians 
attribute to their ancient ſovereigns the diſcovery of me- 
tallurgy =: they had deified them in acknowledgment 
of that invention, and of many others which theſe monarchs 
had imparted to their peoples. A prince whole name 
the Greeks have rendered by that of Elios, and the Ro- 
mans, by that of Sol, had been, by the confeſſion of almoſt 
all hiſtorians, the firſt who had reigned in Egypt. This 
monarch was alſo regarded as the moſt ancient divinity 
in the country ». Gold was the firſt metal that men have 
known 4. Nothing hinders us to believe, that the prince 
of whom we now ſpeak, had ſhewn to the Egyptians the 
manner of working this metal. I even think to find a 
proof of it in the relation which at all times has been eſta- 
bliſhed between the Sun, the name of an Egyptian mo- 

* Gellius apud Plin. I. 7. ſect. 57. p. 414. | 

1 See part 1. book I. art. 5. m I bid. book 2. chap. 4. 


» Diod. J. 1. p. 17. o Ibid. F Ibid. 
1 See part 1. book 2, chap. 4. 
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narch, and gold. The art of working of metal was brought 
into Greece by the Titans, and under the auſpices of the 
Sun: theſe princes came by ſea. This was enough to make 
the Greeks ſay afterwards, that the diſcovery af gold had 
been communicated to them by Sol ſon of the Ocean. 

. We may conſider in the ſame point of view, what they re- 
lated of the diſcovery of ſilver: they ſaid they were indebt- 
ed for it to Erichthonius -:. This prince, according to the 
tradition of the Greeks, was the fon of Vulcan. No one 
is ignorant, that the Egyptians revered Vulcan as one of 
their moſt ancient divinities; who was looked upon to have 
invented fire, and who among the Greeks was thought 
to preſide at all the operations of metallurgy =. 

With reſpect to copper, the firſt who worked that metal 
in Greece, were, according to ſome authors, workmen 
brought by Saturn and Jupiter *. We ſee, laſtly, that, 
from a very ancient tradition, Prometheus palled for having 
learned the Greeks the art of working in metals. We 
know, that this perſon, ſo famous in antiquity, was cotem- 


porary with the Titans. All theſe facts then ſeem to declare, 


that the firſt knowledge of metallurgy had been brought in- 
ro Greece by the Titan princes ; and 1t 1s after this ancient 
tradition, that the authors have ſpoken, who made the art 
of working of metals aſcend to the firſt ages of Greece. 

I have already remarked on many occaſions, that the 
reign of the Titzns had been very ſhort, whoſe fall had 
drawn along with it, that of the knowledge, which theſe 
rangers had imparted to Greece :. There muſt have new 
colonies come from Egypt and from Aſia to re-eſtabliſh, or, 
to ſpeak better, to re-create the arts in that part of Europe. 
Cadmus ought to be looked upon as the firſt who renewed 
in Greece the art of working of metals. This prince dil- 
covered in Thrace, at the foot of Mount Pargzus, mines of 


r Plin. I. 7. ſect. 57. p. 414. f Apallodor. 1.3. p. 10 95. Diod. I. 1. p. 17. 
See Odyi 1. b. v. 233. & 234. | 


* Strabo, 1. 14. p. 966. ; Stephan. in vece Ales, p. 28. 
Aſchil. i Prometh. vincto, v. 521, GC. 
4 See Parc . book | art 5 3 


gold. 


W If. / 4); inid ae. firs 


gold. He had learned the Greeks to dig for them, to draw 
from thence the metal, and to prepare it *. He allo made 
copper known to them, and the manner of working 1t ». 


This ſentiment 1s even ſupported by the name which in all 
times they have given to one of the principal alloys which 
enters into the preparation of copper. Calamine or 0 admin, 
which is of great uſe to refine that metal, and to augment 
its weight, had received from Cadmus the name which it 
bore formerly, and which it retains even at this day. 

We are 1gnorant by whom, and at what time the art of 
working ſilver had been brought into Greece. I ſhould in- 
cline alſo to give Cadmus the honour of the re-eſtabliſh. 
ment of that part of metallurgy. I ground it upon t'us, 
that Herodotus © tells us, that Mount Pangea us, Where Cad- 
mus found mines of gold, contained alſo mines of fil ver. 

It is therefore with ſome fort of reaſon, that this prince 
has paſſed, in the writings of moſt authors, for the firſt who 
had ſhewn to the Greeks the art of working metals; and 
it is not difficult, as we ſee, to reconcile the different tradi- 
tions which have been preſerved in Greece about the origin 
of that diſcovery. There is nothing contradictory in it. 
In effect, though the knowledge of the arts had periſhed with 
the Titans, there were nevertheleſs preſerved ſome traces of 
them. fame writers had collected them, and tranſmitted 
to us the hiſtory of them. Others have neglected theſe an- 
cient traditions, or perhaps were ignorant of them. They 
have therefore attributed to the chiefs of the laſt colonies 
who came into Greece, the diſcovery of many arts of which 
they were only the reſtorers. | 

We do not meet with the fame diviſion nor the ſame diver- 
ſity of opinion: about the time in which the Greeks knew and 
learned to work iron. The ancients agree {ufficiently to place 
this diſcovery under the reign of Minos the Firſt *, 1431 
years before Chriſt. This knowledge had paſted from Phry- 


* Plin. 1. 7. ſect. 57. p. 4:4. ; Clem. Alex. ſtrom, I. 1. p. 363. Sce alſo Herod. 
JE i VP 4 - 

b Hygin. fab. 274.; Strabo, I. 14. p. 993. 

© In Latin Cadmea. Sce Plin. 1. 34. ſect. 2. & 22. 4 L. 7. n. 6. & 12. 

Marm. Oxon, cp. 11. 
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gia into Europe, with the Dactyli, when they quitted the 
neighbourhood of Mount Ida to come and ſettle in Crete r. 
Nevertheleſs it does not appear that the art of working iron 
had been much extended in Greece. It was originally 
with the Greeks as with all people of antiquity. They uſed 
copper for moſt of the things for which at preſent we ule 
iron. At the time of the war of Troy not only arms, but 
even all tools, and all the inſtruments of mechanic arts *, 
were of copper. Iron was then fo eſteemed, that in the 
games which Achilles cauſed to be celebrated in honour of 
Patroclus, he propoſed as a conſiderable prize a ball of that 
metal i. Homer ſpeaks always of it with great diſtinction *. 

With regard to tin, it was by commerce with the Pheeni- 
cians the Greeks had procured that metal. They made great 
uſe of it in the heroic ages. I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak 
of it more particularly in the article of commerce and 
Navigation. 

It appears, that, at the times which we are now ſpeaking 
of, the art of working gold, filver, and copper had made 
a very great progreſs among the Greeks. We lee, by the 
writings of Homer, that theſe people knewiat that time all 
the inſtruments proper for the fabric of theſe metals 1. I 
reſerve the detail of all theſe practices for the following 
chapter, where I ſhall treat of the knowledge the Greek: 
had in gold work in the ages of the war of Troy. 


F 


9 deſig fening, graving, chaſing, gold work, and 
ſculpture. 


WI are ignorant in what time deſign, and the arts 
which have relation to it, took their riſe among the 


f Ephorus, ad Diod. 1. 5. p. 381.; Heſiod. aud Plin. I. 7. fect. 57. p. 414. 
à See infra, book 5. chap. 3. 
b Iliad. 1. 23. v. 118. &c.: Odyſſ. I. 3. v. 433. 1. 5. v. 244. 

* Thad. I. 23. v. 326. « pid. 1. 5; v. 472. et paſſii, 1YOdyT. I. 3. v. 433. 
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Greeks. Antiquity has tranſmitted nothing to us that is 
ſatisfactory on the origin of all theſe different diſcoveries. 
They attribute to Love the firſt eſſay that Greece had ſeen 
of the art of deſigning, and caſting objects in earth. 

A young girl violently ſmitten with her lover from whom 
ſhe was to be ſeparated for ſome time, endeavoured to 
find ways to ſoften the rigour of abſence. Taken up with 
this buſineſs, ſhe remarked on the wall the ſhadow of her 
lover, deſigned by the light of a lamp. Love makes us 
ingenious. It inſpired that young perſon with the idea of 
preſerving that dear image, by drawing about the ſhadow 
2 line which followed and marked exactly the contour. Hi- 
ſtory adds, that our lovers father was a potter of Sycione, 
named Dibutade. This man having conſidered the work of 
his daughter, applied clay on theſe ſtrokes, by obſerving 
the contours ſuch as he ſaw them deſigned : He made by 
this means a profile of earth which he burnt in his fur- 
nace a. We are not aſſured of the time in which this Di- 
butade lived. Some authors place him in very remote 
ages 

such had been, according to ancient traktion, the ori- 
gin of deſign and in figures of relief in Greece. We are 
ignorant of the conſequence of this firſt eſſay. We can ſay 
nothing of the degrees that the greateſt part of the arts 
whick have relation to deſign, went through ſucceſſively 
among the Greeks. We may conjecture, that theſe practi- 
ces have not begun to make any great progreſs till after 
the arrival of the colonies conducted by Cecrops, Cadmus, 
&. Theſe princes came out of Egypt and Phœnicia, 
countries, where the arts concerning deſign were known 
from time immemorial. Whatever it be, a number of 
facts reported by Homer ſhew, that, in the ages we are 
now upon, the Greeks were inſtructed in many arts which 
depended entirely upon deſign. 

They knew how to work in ivory, and apply it to diffe- 


= Plin. I. 25. ſect. 43. p. 710. 2 See Junius, in Catalog. p. 56, 
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rent uſes . They applied it to the adorning of chairs 


and other furniture». Theſe works were of very preat 


value, and much ſought after. They muſt even then have 
had in Greece, artiſts diſtinguiſhed for their taſte and ſkill. 
Homer ſpeaks of one Icmalius, as of a workman who ex. 
celled in theſe ſorts of works 1. 

It is certain alſo, with reſpe& to gold work, that the 
Greeks knew many parts of that art. We ſee frequently 
in the writings of Homer, the princes of Greece uſin 
cups, ewers, and baſons, of gold and ſilver. The ſhield of 
Neſtor was compoſed of frames or ſticks of gold -. This 
prince had alſo a cup of pretty elegant workmanſhip. It 
was adorned with ſtuds of gold, with two double handles, 
and other different ornaments*f, Homer farther ſpeaks 
very often of workmen who knew how to mix gold with 
filver to make precious veſſels :. The Greeks knew alſo, 
in the heroic ages, the art of ſoldering theſe metals. 

We might ſay, that all theſe works, of which I have 
ſpoken, had been brought into Greece from foreign coun- 
tries. Yet I do not know that there is room to preſume 
it. Homer does not ſay it. We know his exactneſs in this 


5 5 re ſpect. 


As to the art of ingraving metals, I do not think that 
the Greeks had then done any of theſe works. I ground 
this, firſt, becauſe there is never any mention made in 
Homer of rings or of ſeals. Secondly, on the ways which 
the Greeks, according to the relation of this poet, uſed to 
ſeal the trunks and the coffers in which they put their 
moſt valuable effects. The uſe of locks and padlocks was 
enurely unknown to them. That one might not open 
their packets, without their knowing of it, they wrapped 
them round with cords very artfully tied. Theſe ſort of 
knots were uſed inſtead of ſeals and ſignets. They were 
ſo ingeniouſly invented, and fo complicated, that he alone 


* OdyN. 1. 4. v. 73. Ec. P Thid. 1. 19. v. 56. & I. 23. v. 200. 
4 Ibid. I. 19. v. 56. & 57. r Thad. 1. 8. v. 192. & 193. 
f Thid. I. 11. v. 631. Cc. Odyſſ. I. 6. v. 232. Cc. I. 23. v. 159. & 100. 


who 
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who had made them could unlooſe and open them. Ho- 
mer, to extol the ſkill of Ulyſſes in making theſe ſort 
of ſecurities, ſays, that it was from Circe that he had learn- 
ed the ſecret . If the Greeks had then known the art of 


ingraving ſeals, they would not have had recourſe to theſe 


knots, the common uſe of which muſt have been very in- 
commodious and very troubleſome. 

Yet if we will believe certain authors, the Greeks, in the 
heroic times, had rings and ſeals in uſe. Plutarch {peaks 
of the ring of Ulyſſes, on which that hero had ingraved a 
dolphin *. Helen, by the report of Hæpheſtion, cited by 
Photius, had for a ſeal a very uncommon ſtone, the ingra- 
ving of which repreiented a monſtrous fiſh :. Polygnotus, 
laſtly, a Greek painter, who flouriſhed about 400 years before 
Chriſt, in his picture of the deſcent of Ulyſſes into hell, 
had painted young Phocus, having on one of the fingers of 
his left hand an ingraved ſtone {er in a ring of gold -. 

But theſe authors were too diſtant from the times we are 
ſpeaking of, for their teſtimony to be capable of balancing 
the authority of Homer, the ſole guide we ought to follow 
for the cuſtoms and manners of the heroic ages. Pliny has 
been very ſenſible of this. That great writer has not ſuf. 
fered himſelf to be impoſed upon. He has not heſitated to 
advance, that ſeals and rings were not in uſe at the time 
we are {peaking of at preſent *. 

The Greeks were at that time ignorant of the art of draw- 
ing gold into wire, and of uſing it in gilding. The cuſtom 
was anciently, to enrich with gold the horns of bulls or het- 
fers which they offered in facriice. Homer deſcribes the 
manner in which they proceeded at the time of the war of 
Troy; it was on occaſion of a ſacrifice offered by Neſtor 
to Minerva. The poet ſays, that they made a workman 
come to apply the gold on the horns of the victim. This 
man brought with him utenſils proper to perſorm that ope- 
ration. They conſiſted of an anvil, a hammer, and pincers. 


* OdyſT. I. 8. v. 447. Cc. * T. 2. p. 983. 

Cod. 199. p. 493. * Pauf. I. 10. c. 3. 

* L. 33. fect. 4. p. 622. See alſo Heſych. vice Porurreog Tote 
n N Neſtor 
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Neſtor gave the gold to this workman, who immediately 
reduced it into very thin plates. He afterwards wrapped 
theſe plates abgut the horns of the heifer * We do not 
remark in this proceeding any thing that could make us 
believe that the Greeks then knew the art of pilding, as 
they knew it afterwards, and ſuch as we praQtiſe at this 
time. There is no mention neither of glue, nor of the 
white of an egg, nor oil, nor glutinous earth, nor, in a 
word, any ingredient proper to keep the gold on the horns 
of the victim. The manner in which they gilded then, 
confiſted in covering with plates of gold extremely thin, 
the things to which they would give the colour and the 
brilliancy of that metal. 

Homer does not furniſh us with any other lights about 
the working of metals in Greece for the times we are 
ſpeaking of at preſent. Let us go to ſculpture. 

This art had been a long time unknown to the Greeks. 
We may judge of this by the manner in which they an- 
ciently repreſented the divinities whom they adored. Their 
images were then of {imple poſts or large ſtones ; often even 
of pikes dreſſed in a particular manner<. The idol of Ju- 
no, {o revered among the Argives, was, in the early times, 
only a piece of plank, a piece of wood worked very rude. 
Iy . TI could cite many other examples, which I omi: 
for the ſake of brevity. The idols of the Laplanders, of 
the Samoyedes, and the other people ſituated towards the 
extremities of the North ., bring back to us the image of 


the groſſneſs and ignorance of the ancient inhabitants of 
Greece. 


It is probably from Egypt that theſe people had re- 


b Odyff. I. 3. v. 432. Cc. This is the ſenſe of the verb T*2:xis, uſed in all 
this deſcription. 


<L.ucan. Pharſ. I. 3. v 412. &c.; Juſtin. 1. 43. 8 3.; Clem. Alex. i 
_ protrept. p. 40. & 41. ; Strom. I. 1. p. 418.; Plut. t. 2. p. 478. A.; Paul. 


1. 2. c. 9. 1. 7. c. 22-1. 9. c. 24. & 2. ; n p. 10. 
Nation. I. 1. c. 12. p. 49. 


4 Pauf. I. 2. c. 19.; Clem. Alex. in protrept p. 40. 
© Rec. des voyages au Nord, t. 8. p. 102. & 412; Eiſt. gen. Ces cerem. 
relig. t. 6. p. 71. & 81. ; 
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ceived their firſt knowledge in ſculpture. We may refer 
this epoch to Cecrops. In effect, this firſt ſovereign of the 


Athenians had paſſed in antiquity for having introduced 


into the temples of Greece the uſe of images*. The A- 
thenians ſhewed, in the time of Pauſanias, a ſtatue of wood 
repreſenting Minerva, which, they ſaid, had been given 
by Cecrops 2. The works of ſculpture which the Greeks 
made for ſome time, favoured too much of the Egyptian 
manner. Without taſte and knowledge, their ſculp- 
tors contented themſelves at firſt with following the 
models which had been preſented to them®*. The reader 


has not forgot what I have ſaid in the firſt part of this 


work on the taſte of Egyptian ſtatues i. We find again the 
ſame defects in thoſe of the ancient Greek ſculptors. They 
were for the moſt part ſquared figures, having the arma 


hanging down and joined to the body, the legs and feet 


joined one againſt the other, without geſture and with- 
out attitude *. The Greeks at firſt ſtill imi:ated the taſte 
of the Egyptians for gigantic figures r. 

Sculpture remained long in this ſtate among the Greeks. 
They reckon more than 3oo years from Cecrops to the ages 
in which they make Dædalus live. It was then that the 
Greek artiſts began to recogniſe the deformities and the 
want of agreeableneſs in the ancient ſtatues. They thought 
they could make better. Daedalus, (that is to ſay, the ſculp- 
tors who appeared in the ages in which they placed that 
artiſt), in copying the Egyptian models, did not ſtick to 
them ſervilely. They tried to correct the defects, and 
they ſucceeded at leaſt in part. Nature was the model 
whick they propoſed. The face and the eyes of ancient 
ſtatutes had no expreſſion. The artiſts of whom I ſpeak 


f Euſeb. mm L 4 D 4: Praepar. evan. I. 10. c. 9. p. 4%.; Ifidor. 


orig. I. 8. c. 11. p. 
1 - See alſo Euſeb. $raep. evang. 1. 10. c. 9. p. 486. 
d See Diod. I. 1. p. 109. » Book 2. chap. 5. 


* Diod. I. 4. p. 319.; Palaephat. de incred. c. 22.; Scaliger, in Euſeb. 
chron. p. 45. | 
1 Strabo, l. 17. p. 1159, ; Pauſ. J. 35. c. 10. p. 257. 
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ſtudied to give it them. They detached from the body the 
arms and the legs, put them in action, and gave them various 
attitudes =. Their ſtatues appeared with graces which they 
had not yet ſeen in theſe ſort of works. They were ſo 
ſtruck at it, that antiquity ſaid of the ſtatues of Dædalus, 
that they appeared animated, moved and walked of them. 
ſelves = ; exaggerations which ſhew the happy change 
which was chen made in the Greek ſculptures». 

Although there was great difference between theſe new 
productions and the ancient ones, they were ſtill very far 
from that degree of perfection to which the Greeks 
afterwards carried ſculpture. I think that the works 
of Dædalus, fo boaſted of in antiquity, owed the great- 
eſt part of their reputation to the groffneſs and Igno- 
rance of the age in which they appeared. This is the 
judgment which Plato has given us of them. Our ſculp- 
tors, ſays he, would make themſelves ridiculous, if they 
made at preſent ſtatues in the taſte of thoſe of Dædalus e. 
Pauſanjas, who had ſeen many of them, confeſſes that 
they were ſhocking, that the * were too large 
and coloſſal 4. 

After having ſhewn the origin of ſculpture among the 
Greeks, and its ſtate in the ages we are at preſent em- 
ployed about, it remains to examine the materials that 
theſe people then uſed for their ſtatues. We have ſeen, 
that the firſt works which were made in relief were of 
burnt clay*. They learned afterwards to handle the chi- 
ſel, and began to try it on wood. This is the only ſolid 
matter that the Greeks knew how to work for a long 
time. All the hiſtorians agree, in ſaying, that the an- 


m Diod. l. 4. p. 39. Euſeb. chron. I. 2. p. 88.; Suid voce n 
t. 1. p. 514.; Scaliger, in Eufeb. chron. p. 45. 

See Plat. in Maenone, p. 426. ; In E1 .yphron. paſſim; Ariſt. de anima. l. 
8. * De repub. 1. 1. e. 4. t. 2. p. 299. 

7” I. 4. p. 3i9. ; Palaephat. de incred. c. 22. p. 29.; Euſeb. chron. I. 2. 


Þ In Hipp. Nia. p. 1213. 1. 2. c. 4. I. 3. c. 10. 
r Stra, p. 221. 
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cient ſtatues *, and even thoſe attributed to Dædalus, were 


of wood 

We find, it is true, in ſome authors, certain traditions 
which ſeem to declare, that, before the war of Troy, the 
Greeks had known the art of ſculpture in ſtone , and 
even in marble=. But I have already explained myſelf 
on theſe ſort of teſtimonies. I think we ought not to re- 
gard them when they are not ſupported by the ſuffrage of 
\ Statues of ſtone are never mentioned in his 
poems. With reſpect to marble, I have ſhewn, that, ac- 
cording to- all appearances, this poet had not even known 
it v. 

The art of throwing of metals into fuſion to make 
ſtatues of them, was equally unknown to the Greeks in the 
heroic ages. This ſecret muſt only have been known and 
practiſed very lately. Paufanias alſo regarded as ſuppoſi- 
titious, the ſtatues of copper run at one caſt, which they 
attributed to Ulyſſes :. We ſhall readily adopt his ſentiment, 
if we reflect on the meaſures and extraordinary precautions 
they muſt take to ſucceed in ſuch works, The Greeks ſure- 
ly were not then in a capacity to undertake thein, and leſs 
{till to execute them. Let if we believe the fame author, 
theſe people then had ſtatues of copper. This is the manner 


in which he pretends the Greeks executed them. They 


made, ſays he, a ſtatue ſucceſſively and by pieces. They 
ran ſeparately and one after the other, the different parts 
which compoſe a figure, They afterwards collected them 


and joined them together with nails. They repaired the - 


whole without doubt with a chifel. The equeſtrian ſtatue 
of Marcus Aurelius in the capitol is executed in this taſte v. 
However imperfe& this practice be, I yet think it was un- 
known to the Greeks in the ages we are at preſent upon. 


fPlin. I. 22, ſect. 2, p. 654, ; Pauſ. l. 
17.; Plut. aud Euſeb. praep. evan. I, 3. 
t Diod. I. 1. p. 109.; Pauſ. 1, 2. c. 4. 
v Euſtath. ad 1liad. 1. 2. v. 358. &c. 
1 Supra. p. 226. L. 8. c. 14. 
* de Trey. Juillet 1703. p. 1208 
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We perhaps might be authoriſed from ſome paſlages of 
Homer to ſupport the ſentiment of Pauſanias. This poet, 
for example, ſays that one ſees on each ſide of the gate of 
Alcinous two dogs of gold and ſilver, which Vulcan had made 
a preſent of to that prince . He places in the ſame edifiee, 
{tatues of gold repreſenting young boys who held in their 
hand torches which they lighted to light the dining-room «, 
Homer farther makes a wonderful deſcription of the two 
ſlaves of gold which Vulcan had forge d to accompany him, 
and aſſiſt him in his work 

But we muſt remark, firſt, that it is to a god that the poet 
attributes theſe uncommon works. Let us obſerve after. 
wards, that it is in Aſia that he places them. The mar- 
vellous, moreover, which he puts in this whole deſcription, 
does not permit us to beheve, that he had had in view any 
thing like, or even approaching to what he there {peaks of. 
We ſhould range theſe paſſages among the number of fictions 
which poets uſe ſometimes to ſurpriſe and amuſe the reader. 
We might even go further. I think we may perceive 2 
very ſenſible relation between theſe flaves of gold of Vul- 
can who walk, think, and affiſt the god in his work, and 
what they gave out anciently in Greece about the ſtatues 
of Dædalus . It was, by what appears, one of theſe po- 
pular opinions to which the greateſt geniuſes ſeem to pay 
homage. I do not think then, that we can conclude any 
thing of the true taſte of ſculpture among the Greeks in the 
ages of which we now ſpeak. In general, I am perſuaded 
that they had then very few ſtatues in Greece. Home: 
does not put any in the palaces of the Greek princes of 
whom he had occaſion to ſpeak, nor in any other place. 
I ſhall add, that he even has not in his writings particular 
terms to deſign a ſtatue *. 


* OdyfC.. 1. 7. v. 92. Ec. | 

# Od yfſf. 1. 7. v. 162. G. © Iliad. I. 18. v. 417. C 

7 See ſupra, chap. 1. p. 84. t Seep. 226. 
|  * Homer never makes uſes but of the term «yea ; he even uſes that ex. 
preſſion to mark in general all forts of ornaments. It was only afterwards, that 
the Greek writers reſtrained the ſignification of the word @yzAaze, and con- 
ſecrated it to deſign ft2tues, See Feith. antiy. Ham, I. 1. c. 4. P. 31. we 


> 
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We ſhall not be ſurpriſed that at this time I ſay nothing of 
painting. I have diſcuſſed that matter extenſively enough 
in treating of the arts which the people of Aſia and Egypt 
could have the knowledge of in the ages which make the 
object of this ſecond part of my work. I have declared my- 
ſelf for the ſentiment of Pliny, who believes the invention 
of painting poſterior to the heroic times. TI have nothing 
new to add to it. The reaſons which I have alledged regard 
the Greeks as much and more, than the people of Aſia and 
the Egyptians. I am perſuaded that neither one nor the 
other then knew the art of painting in the ſenſe in which 
I have explained its. 


CHAP. V. 
Of the origin of writing. 


T Here now remain very few lights about the firſt means 

that the Greeks had employed to render their thoughts 
ſenſible to the eyes, and to tranſmit them to poſterity. We 
only ſee, that in the firſt times they made uſe of practices 
almoſt like to thoſe which all the people known in antiqui- 


ty had uſed originally. We find among the Greeks theſe 


ſorts of poems, which they ſet to muſic, to preſerve the 
memory of important facts and diſcoveries x. I ſuſpect alſo, 


as I have ſaid elſewhere, that they anciently made uſe of 


repreſentative i writing, which conſiſts in deſigning the ob- 
jects of which they would ſpeak. With reſpect to hierogly- 
phics, I am ignorant whether the Greeks have known that 
fort of writing, I find no trace, no veſtige in their hiſtory. 


Vet I would not infer that theſe people have never practiſed. 


hieroglyphic writing. We are not ſufficiently inſtructed in 


d See p. 170. 171. i Ibid. p. 163. 
* Tacit. annal. 1. 4. n. 43.; Acad. des inſcript. t. 6. p. 165. See alſo ſapra, 
book 1. chap. 3. art. 8. p. 77. & 78. 
See part 1. book 2. chap, 6. 
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We perhaps might be authoriſed from ſome paſlages of 
Homer to ſupport the ſentiment of Pauſanias. This poet, 
for example, ſays that one ſees on each ſide of the gate of 
Alcinous two dogs of gold andfilver, which Vulcan had made 
a preſent of to that prince . He places in the ſame edifiee, 
{tatues of gold repreſenting young boys who held in their 
hand torches which they lighted to light the dining-room «, 
Homer farther makes a wonderful deſcription of the two 
ſlaves of gold which Vulcan had forge d to accompany him, 
and aſſiſt him in his work 

But we muſt remark, firſt, that it is to a god that the poer 
attributes theſe uncommon works. Let us obſerve after- 
wards, that it is in Aſia that he places them. The mar- 
vellous, moreover, which he puts in this whole deſcription, 
does not permit us to believe, that he had had in view any 
thing like, or even approaching to what he there ſpeaks of. 
We ſhould range theſe paſſages among the number of fictions 
which poets uſe ſometimes to ſurpriſe and amuſe the reader. 
We might even go further. I think we may perceive 2 
very ſenſible relation between theſe ſlaves of gold of Vul- 
can who walk, think, and aſſiſt the god in his work, and 
what they gave out anciently in Greece about the ſtatues 
of Dædalus 2. It was, by what appears, one of theſe po- 
pular opinions to which the greateſt geniuſes ſeem to pay 
homage. I do not think then, that we can conclude any 
thing of the true taſte of ſculpture among the Greeks in the 
ages of which we now ſpeak. In general, I am perſuaded 
that they had then very few ſtatues in Greece. Homer 
does not put any in the palaces of the Greek princes of 
whom he had occaſion to ſpeak, nor in any other place. 
I ſhall add, that he even has not in his writings particular 
terms to deſign a ſtatue *, 


228 


* OdyYl. 1. 7. v. 92. Cc. | 

* Odyſl. 1. 7. v. 100. G. © Iliad. I. 18. v. 417. S2. 

See ſupra, chap. 1. p. 84. s See p. 226. 
Homer never makes uſes but of the term «yaa ; he even uſes that ex-_ 
preſſion to mark in gener3l all forts of ornaments. It was only afterwards, that” 


the Greek writers reſtr2ined the ſignification of the word wyanus, and con- 
ſecrated it to deſign ſtatues. See Feith, antiy. Hom, I. 1. c. 4. P. 31. we 
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We ſhall not be ſurpriſed that at this time I ſay nothing of 
painting. I have diſcuſſed that matter extenſively enough 
in treating of the arts which the people of Aſia and Egypt 
could have the knowledge of in the ages which make the 
object of this ſecond part of my work. I have declared my- 
ſelf for the ſentiment of Pliny, who believes the invention 
of painting poſterior to the heroic times. I have nothing 
new to add to it. The reaſons which I have alledged regard 
the Greeks as much and more, than the people of Aſia and 
the Egyptians. I am perſuaded that neither one nor the 
other then knew the art of painting in the ſenſe in which 
I have explained it +. 


CHAT. VL 
Of the origin of writing. 


Here now remain very few lights about the firſt means 
that the Greeks had employed to render their thoughts 
ſenſible to the eyes, and to tranſmit them to poſterity. We 
only ſee, that in the firſt times they made ule of practices 
almoſt like to thoſe which all the people known in antiqui- 
ty had uſed originally. We find among the Greeks theſe 
ſorts of poems, which they ſet to muſic, to preſerve the 
memory of important facts and diſcoveries x. I ſuſpect alſo, 
as I have faid elſewhere, that they anciently made uſe of 
repreſentative writing, which conſiſts in deſigning the ob- 
jects of which they would ſpeak. With reſpe to hierogly- 
phics, I am ignorant whether the Greeks have known that 


fort of writing, I find no trace, no veſtige in their hiſtory. 


Vet I would not infer that theſe people have never practiſed. 


hieroglyphic writing. We are not ſufficiently inſtructed in 


b See p. 170. 171. 3 Jbid. p. 163. 
* Tacit. annal. 1. 4. n. 43.; F des inſcript. t. 6. p. 165. See alſo ſupra, 
book 1, chap. 3. art. 8. p. 77. & 78. 
* Sec part 1. book 3. chap, 6. {1 
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the ancient cuſtoms of Greece, to dare to pronounce any 
thing on that ſubject. 

Alphabetic writing had only been introduced very late. 
ly i into that part of Europe. Cadmus, according to the re. 
port of the beſt hiſtorians of antiquity, was the {firſt who 
made known to the Greeks that ſublime knowledge =. Some 
authors, indeed, would do that honour to Cecrops =. But 
this ſentiment is neither proved, nor followed. There 
are alſo found modern critics who have advanced, that, 
before Cadmus, the Pelaſgians had an alphabetic writing ». 
Whatever reſearches I have been able to make on this 
ſubject, I confeſs that I have not been able to find the 
leaſt ſigns of it in antiquity. Every thing ſays to us, that 
we ought to refer to the arrival of Cadmus the knowledge 


of alphabetic characters in Greece. The compariſon of the 


Pheenictan alphabet, and the Greek alphabet, would alone 
be ſufficient to convince us. It is viſible that the Greek 
characters are only the Phœnicĩan letters turned from right to 
left. Let us add to this the names, the form, the order, and 
value of the letters which are the ſame in one and the other 
writing. The reaſons which they would oppoſe to this 
ſentiment appear to me ſo weak and ſo void of authority, 
that I do not think I ought to ſtop to oppoſe them. 

The ancient Phoenician alphabet brought into Greece by 


Cadmus, was defective enough; it ended at Tau a. It was 


only afterwards and at different times that they added to it 
Upſilon, Phi, Pſi, &c . If we have regard to ſome Greek * 
and Roman authors, this firſt alphabet would have been ſtill 
more imperfect than we have ſaid. They will have it in 
effect, that the alphabet of Cadmus had only been compoſed 
of {ix letters. They name Palamedes, Simonides, Epicharmes, 
for the authors of the new letters with which the Greek al- 


m Herod. I. 5. n. 58.; Ephorus aud Clem. Alex. ſtrom, I. 1. p. 362.; Diod. 
I. 3. p. 236.; Plin. 1. 7. ſe. 57. p. 412.; Tacit, annal. I. 11. n. 14.; Euſeb. praep. 
evan. I. 10. c. 5. p. 473. 

„ Tacit. annal. I. 11. n. 1.4. * Acad. des inſcript, t. 6. p. 616. 
r See Bochart chan. Il. 1. c. 20. p. 400. Cc. 

2 See acad. des inſcript. t. 23. mem. p. 420. r Ibid. Ioco cit. 

-F Plut. t. 2. p. 738. F. * Plin. I. 7. ſect, 57. p. 412. & 413. 
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phabet was ſucceſſively enriched. But this account very 
much reſembles a fiction of the Greek gammarians, very 
ignorant of the origin of their own language; a ficti on ad- 
opted afterwards by the Roman authors, and by the great- 
eſt number of our modern writers. Many reaſons bring me 
to think thus. The diverſity of ſentiments, about theſe pre- 
tended inventors of letters which were wanting in the an- 
cient Greek alphabet =, prove at firſt ſight how very uncer- 
tain every thing was they have faid of their diſcoveries. I 

find afterwards in the Greek language more than fix Phce- 

nician letters which agree with each other both in name 

and ſound a. Beſides, there are numbers of the moſt com- 

mon Greek words, the moſt ancient and the moſt neceſ- 

fary, which are only written by means of the letters which 

they attribute the invention of to Palamedes, to Simonides, 

or to Epicharmes . Laſtly, we ſee that the form of the cha- 

raters has greatly varied among the Greeks; it has ex- 

perienced ſucceſſive changes, ſimilar to thoſe which the 

writing of all languages has experienced. I obſerve, that 

ſome of the characters which they pretend to have been 

newly invented, only appear to be modifications of other 

letters more ancient. We ought not then to regard what 

{ſome modern writers have propagated about the pretend. 
ed augmentations made ſucceſſively to the alphabet of 
Cadmus by Palamedes, Simonides, and Epicharmes. Theſe 

facts are nothing leſs than proofs, that cuſtom alone can 
have enriched the Greek alphabet with the charaQers of 

which it had need =. 

We ſee, by all that remains of the monuments of antiqui- 
ty, that originally the Greeks formed alternately their lines 
from right to left, and from left to right, in the ſame man- 
ner that ploughmen draw their furrows. This is what has 
made them give to this ancient manner of writing the name 


* See Hermannus Hugo, de prima ſcrib. orig. c. 3.; Fabricius, bibl. Graec. 
l. 1. c. 23. n. 2. t. 1. p. 147. : 
* See le Clerc, bibl. choiſ. t. 11. p. 39. 49, Id. ibid, 


* See acad. des inſcript. t. 23. mem. p. 422, & 421. 
* Id. ibid, loco cit. | 


of 
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of Bouſtrophedon, a word * ſignifying furrowed wri. 
zing *. 
I doubt further if we nate to look upon the Greeks as 
the inventors of this manner of writing. I am much incli- 
ned to think that the Phcenicians wrote thus originally, and 
That even at the time of Cadmus. It is in effect more than 
probable, that the Greeks, on receiving the writing of the 
Phcoenicians, would at firſt follow the manner in which theſe 
people ranged their characters. Even this practice, which 
now ſeems to us fo odd, yet might be that which ſhall firſt 


have preſented itſelf. In the origin of alphabetic writing, 


and when they had begun to make uſe of that invention, 
it muſt have appeared very natural to continue the line 
backwards, and to follow it thus alternatively. I ſhould 
think, that they muſt have had ſome reflection to have de- 
termined them, after the firſt line was finiſhed, to bring 
back their hand under the firſt letter of that line, and thus 
to begin again all the lines in the ſame way. It is true, 
that, in the manner of writing in Bouſtrophedon, they were 
obliged at each line to form a part of the ſame characters in 
a contrary way. But experience teaches us, that, in making 
diſcoveries, we almoſt always begin with the moſt difficult 
proceſſes. Moreover, I preſume, that in the early times 
they only writ with capital letters; and we know that in the 
Greek alphabet there are many which we may form equally 


contrarily. We muſt obſerve further, that originally they 


1ngraved theſe characters on hard ſubſtances, or at leaſt very 
firm ones. This practice did not permit to write faſt as we 
do at this time. In this caſe it would be almoſt indifferent 
to ingrave the ſame characters from right to left, or from 
left to right. 

Writing in Bouſtrophedon had ſubſiſted a long time in 


Greece. It was in this manner that the laws of Solon were 


written >. This legiſlator publiſhed them about 594 years 


I did not think it necegary to give a model of this ſort of writing, reflect- 
ing that it is found in many works which are in the hands of every body. Sce 
among others vol. 23. des mem. de P acad. des inſcriptions. 
> $vid. in Kd rer vd, t. 2. p. 674. Harpocrat. in Kr ve, P. 293: 
before 
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before the Chriſtian æra. They have likewiſe diſcovered 
me inſcriptions in Bouſtrophedon which only aſcend be- 
tween 500 and 460 years before Chriſt «. 

The Greeks only knew very lately the inconveniency of 
forming their lines alternatively from left to right, and from 
right to left. At laſt indeed they found, that the method of 
writing uniformly from left to right was the moſt natural, 
becauſe it reſtrained and fatigued the hand leſs a. This diſ- 
covery mult have made them inſenſibly abandon writing in 
Bouſtrophedon. An ancient author, whoſe works have not 
yet been publiſhed, ſays, according to the report of Fabri- 
cius, who cites him in his Bibliotheca Græca, that it was Pro- 
napides who firſt introduced into Greece the method of wri- 
ting uniformly from left to right . This Pronapides paſſed 
in antiquity for having been the preceptor of Homer “. 
We may then advance, that it was nearly about goo years 
before Chriſt that the Greeks began to write uniformly from 
left to right. But we had better confeſs that we can ſay 
nothing very ſatisfactorily on the ages in which this practice 
has been conſtantly obſerved in Greece. We ſee plainly, by 
ſome monuments which aſcend to very remote times, that 
this fort of writing had place among the Greeks very an- 
ciently. The Abbe Fourmont has reported in his voyage 
to the Eaſt, inſcriptions written from left to right, which 
appear to have been at the time of the firſt war between the 
Lacedzmonians and the Meſſenians, that is to ſay, 742 
years before Chriſt . But we know alſo, that, near 100 
years after that event, writing in Boy/rophedon mult have 
ſtill been in uſe. The manner in which I have juſt ſaid the 
laws of Solon » were written, and other inſcriptions poſterior 
to that legiſlator, prove it {ufficiently. It appears then, that, 
tor ſome ages, they continued to write indifferently in Bot- 
ſtrophedon, and uniformly from left to right. Further, it does 
not appear to me poſſible to determine preciſely the time in 


© Muratori, nov. theſ. t. 1. col. 43. 

4 See part 1. book 2. chap. 6. 

© Bibl. Graec. t. 1. 1.1. c. 27. n. 2. & 3. p. 1509. f See Diod. 1. 4. p. 237. 
Acad. des inſcript. t. 5. P. 207. t. 16. hiſt. p. 104. 

D Stepra, p. 232. 
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which the firſt of theſe practices had been abſolutely aboliſh. 
ed. It can only be time, reſearches, and ſome happy events 
which can procure us an explication of all theſe difficulties, 

The Phoenician writing, in paſſing from Afia into Greece, 
received a change ſtil] more conſiderable than what I have 
{poke of. The Phoenicians, like moſt of the eaſtern people, 
did not expreſs the vowels in writing ; they contented them- 
ſelves with aſpirating them in pronunciation. The Greeks, 
whoſe language was more ſoft than that of the Phœnici- 
ans, had not occaſion for ſo many aſpirations : they con- 
verted them then into vowels which they expreſſed in their 
writing. This change was very eaſy : the name of the 
principal aſpirations uſed in the Phoenician language muſt 
naturally have furniſhed that of the Greek vowels i. 

This manner of writing could not certainly have taken 
place at the beginning when Cadmus inſtructed Greece in 
the art of writing. There muſt have paſſed ſome time be- 
fore they could have thought of making changes in the 
Phoenician writing. It would be difficult to aſſign the epoch 
in which the vowels had been introduced into the Greek 
writing. We may perhaps, after an ancient hiſtorian, at- 
tribute that innovation to Linus *, the maſter of Orpheus, 
of Thamyris, of Hercules, &c. This perſon ſo famous in 
antiquity was of Thebes in Bœotia , a city founded by Cad- 
mus, and where, of conſequence, writing muſt have been 
tooner perfected. But, moreover, this is only a conjecture 
on which 1 do not pretend to inſiſt. 

The Greeks, in their common buſineſs, uſed originally to 
write on tablets of wood covered with wax =. It was with a 
{tyle of iron that they drew their characters =. With reſpect 
to laws, treatics of alliance or of peace, it was their cuſtom 
to ingrave them on ſtone or on braſs . They preſerved in 


See Bochart, chan. I. r. c. 22. p. 493. 


Vie may neverthelcis ſtill believe that anciently the Phocnicians expreſſed 
the vowels in their writing. This conjecture is not void of foundation. Bur 
it would draw us into too long a diſcuſſion. 

Xx Dionvſ. af u,§ Diodor. I. 3. p. 256. 1 Pauf. I. 9. c. 29. 

m IHidor. orig. I. 6. c. 8. 2 Id. ibid. 


o Pauf. I. 4. c. 26.; Tacit. annal. I. 4. n. 25. &43.; Suid. in AxAπ⁰]g t. 1. gn 
the 
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the ſame manner the remembrance of events which inter- 
eſted the nation, and the ſucceſſion of princes who had go- 
verned them „. 

Beſides, it appears, that it has been anciently with the 


Greeks the {ame as with all other people of antiquity, that is 


to ſay, that, in early times, they made very little ule of wri- 
ting. We ſee by Homer, that, in the heroic ages, they did 
not uſe it in the moſt neceſſary acts of civil liſe. They de- 
cided proceſſes and differences by the verbal depoſition of 
ſome witneſſes 3. We have even room to doubt whether 
treaties of peace were then reduced to writing. 

In the Thad, the Greeks and the Trojans ready to en- 
gage, propole to terminate their differences by a ſingle com- 
bat between Paris and Menelaus: they ſtipulate what ſhal! 
be the conditions on each ſide according to the event of the 
battle. Priam and Agamemnon advance to the middle of 
the two armies. They bring lambs to ſacrifice, and wine 
to make libations: Agamemnon cuts the wool from the 
head of the lambs : the heralds of the Greeks and Trojans 
divide it between the princes. Agamemnon declares with 
a loud voice, the conditions of the treaty. They cut the 
throats of the lambs, they make libations; the treaty is ra- 
tified”; and it is not ſaid, that the conditions were couched 
in writing. 

On another occaſion, Hector challenges to ſingle combat, 
the moſt valiant of the army of the Greeks. Many princes 
preſent themſelves, to accept the defiance : rhey agree, that 
chance ſhall determine who thall fight the ſon of Priam. The 
manner in which they proceed is remarkable: inſtead of 
writing his name, each of the princes makes a mark which 
he caſts into the helmet of Agamemnon *. 

If they were to erect a monument, Homer does not ſay 
that they put any inſcription upon it:: we lee, that they then 
contented themſelves to put on the monuments a column, 
or ſome other characteriſtic mark ». Laſtly, there is not 


P Acad. des infcript. t. 1 5. p. 297. q Iliad. 1. 18. v. 499. Cc. 
7 Thid. I. 3. v. 149. f Ibid. I. 7. v. 175. &c. * Ibid. I. 23. v. 245. &c. 
v Thad, 1. 17. v. 434.; Odyſſ. 1. 12. v. 14. & 15. 
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{poken of by this poet any correſpondence, or any order 
given in writing. They gave all their inſtructions and all 
their commiſhons verbally. 

The only time that mention is made of writing in Homer 
is with relation to Bellerophon : he ſays, that Prætus ſent 
that prince to carry to Jobate, a letter which contained an 
order to put him to death y. This letter, as far as we can 
judge, was written on tablets covered with wax x. It muſt 
be notwithſtanding, that the error of writing ſo rarely as 
they did in the heroic times, was not continued, and wri- 
ting mult neceſſarily become more common between the 
ſpace of time that paſſed from the war of Troy to the age of 
Homer. The degree of perfection to which we fee in the 
time of that poet the Greek language was already brought, 
is a certain proof of it. It had then all the characters 
of a rich language, poliſhed, regular, in a word, capable of 
all kinds of writing. But the Greek language could never 
have come to that purity and that elegancy, if, from the 


war of Troy to the age of Homer, the Greeks had not 


writ much *. 


x Thad. I. 6. v. 168. Fc. 

We might perhaps remove the doubts about the fignification of the terms 
uſed by Homer on tis occaſion; and it muſt be confeſſed, that theſe doubts 
are not without 8 2 For Homer def: gns what Bellerophon 
ſhewed to Praetus only by the Vague word c, wre, literally, marks, 
ſigns. This manner of expreſſion i 1s ſingular enough, and does not defi ign alpha- 
betic writing bat verv vaguely. The word onewure would agree better with 


meroglyphics. Nevertheleſs I have thought 1 ought to follow the common 
manner of interpreting this paſſage. 


See Plin. 1. 13. fect. 20. & 27.1. 23. ſec. 4. 
* We muſt obſerve, that Homer was born and brought up in Aſiatic Greece; 


it was then in thoſe counttics that the Greek language began to be formed and 


Ferfected. 
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Have treated of the origin of {ciences in the firſt part of 
1 this work, I have even tried to unfold their progreſs: 

I often could not do it, but by the help of many con- 
jectures. There now remains to us ſcarce any detail about 
the events that happened in that high antiquity : the ages 
which we now run over, will furniſh us with more matter for 
our reſearches. The facts are ſufficiently known, and even 
circumſtantial enough We ſhall fee among ſome nations 
a remarkable progreſs, which muſt be attributed probably to 
the invention of alphabetic writing * 

Before the diſcovery of that admirable art, the people 
had, it is true, ſome means to preſerve the memory of 
their diſcoveries. But theſe ſuccours were ſo imperfect, 
that they could contribute but weakly to the advance- 
ment of the ſciences, and, if I may uſe the word, to their 
propagation. Alphabetic writing has removed all obſtacles : 
the ſciences are extended and multiplied. Different colo- 
nies, coming from Egypt and Afia, brought the ſciences 
into Greece, and drew that part of Europe from barbariſm 
and ignorance. The ſciences did not find at their firſt be- 
ginnings a ſoil or minds properly diſpoſed, The fruits 
which they bore, were in ſmall abundance, and came very 
late. It was by length of time that Greece was indebted for 
all ſorts of knowledge which has ſo greatly diſtinguiſhed 


* The reader will perceive without doubt, that I here recall nearly the ſame 
ideas which I have already preſented in the beginning of the preceding book. 
But as it is important, that he ſhould not loſe the view of the plan and the gra- 
dation which I have propoſed in this work, I thought theſe repetitions neceſ- 


ſury. Ieyen foreſec, that I ſhall be forced ſtill to make ufe of it more than 
once, PE | 


them 
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them from other countries. But that ſlowneſs has been 
compenſated by the beauty and the abundance of the pro- 
ductions of every ſort which ſhe has brought forth ſince. 


F 
| Of Aſia. 


WE have ſeen before, that the hiſtory of Aſia was al. 
molt entirely unknown to us in the ages which make 
our object at preſent. The little that we have been able 
to collect, only regards the people who inhabited the coaſts 
of that part of the world which are waſhed by the Mediter- 
ranean. The Pheœnicians have been almoſt the only ones 
about whom hiſtory has furniſhed us at this time with any 
lights : they ſhall alſo be the only ones of whom I will 
ſpeak in this article. 

It is in Pheenicia that we find the firſt traces of a philoſo- 
phic ſyſtem of the origin and the formation of the world. 
We ought in effect to put in the rank of the firſt philoſo- 
phers that Aſia has produced, Sanchoniatho, of whom Euſe- 
bius has preſerved for us a valuable fragment =. This 
author wrote about the beginning of the ages we are at pre- 
ſent running over: his work is, after the books of Moſes, 
the moſt ancient monument which remains to us of antiqui- 
ty. Sanchoniatho has tranſmitted to us, as well as a phi- 
loſopher as an hiſtorian, the ancient traditions of the 
Phcoenictans ; I have often made uſe of the little that re- 
mains of his writings >. It is one of the ſources from 
whence I have drawn, in a great meaſure, the hiſtory of 
the arts and the diſcoveries in the firſt ages. It is com- 
monly thought, that Sanchoniatho was cotemporary with 
Joſhua <. 


* Seeat the end of the firſt vol. our difſertat. on the fragment of Sanchonia- 
tho. 
b See, ie ha“ we think of this wr . 
See Borbart, chan. I. 2. c. 2. Fourmont, reflex. critiq. ſur ] biſt. 
des anc. penplee, t. 1. p. 36. & 37. 
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We alſo fee that there is mention made in the book of 
Joſhua of a city in Paleſtine, named Dabir. The facred 
hiſtorian obſerves, that that city was formerly called Ca- 
riath-Sepher . The name by which that city was original- 
ly known, leads us to believe, that, in the early times, they 
had in Paleſtine public ſchools where they taught the 
ſciences. Cariath-Sepher in effect ſignifies the city of 
books, or of letters. A fimilar denomination ſeems to 
ſhew, that they had commonly a great number of learned 
men aſſembled in that city. The ſciences muſt conſe- 
quently have been much cultivated in Paleſtine from the 
firſt ages after the deluge. 

We ought not moreover to be ſurpriſed at this. Theſe 
countries had been certainly the firſt which were policed :: 
it 1s natural then that they ſhould have produced in it very 
early many philoſophers. Thus we ſee that the firſt ſyſtems 
of philoſophy aſcended among the Phœnicians to very re- 
mote epocha's. This is what we learn from the writings of 
Sanchoniatho. That author has drawn from ancient works 
the ideas which he has propagated about diſintangling the 
chaos, of the original ſtate of the world, and of the firſt events 
which happened in it f. It is certain then, that, in the 
moſt early times, the Phœnicians had carried their ſpecu- 
lations ſo far as to explain the manner in which the world 
had been formed. How obſcure and how perplexed ſoever 
their coſmogony was, it ſuppoſes nevertheleſs ſome ſtudies, 
ſome reſearches, and ſome reaſonings. For the reſt I do not 
think I ought to dwell upon the ideas theſe Aſian philoſo- 
phers had about the origin and formation of the world : and 
enow other critics and literati have already taken care to 
explain that ſyſtem, for me to be diſpenſed with from g1- 
ving an account of it. I ſhall only remark, that the nearer 
ve goto the ages bordering on the creation, the more tra- 
ces we ſhall find of that great truth, which the preſump- 


4 Toſh. c. 15. v. 14. e See part 1, book I, 
* Euſeb. pracp.evang. I. f. p. 31. | 
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tion and raſhneſs of man has in vain endeavoured afterwards 


to obſcure *. 
One Moſchus of Sidon furniſhes us with the moſt ancient 


example of this foolilh enterpriſe. He has been looked upo n 
as the firſt who has ſhewed the abſurd ſyſtem of t he forma. 
tion of the world by the fortuitous concourſe of atoms u; 
a ſyſtem which, many ages afterwards, Epicurus endea- 
voured to renew in Greece. Strabo further tells us, that 
Moſchus, of whom we now ſpeak, wrote about the time of 
the war of Troy i. We cannot decide whether this opi- 
nion is well or ill founded, Strabo being, as I think, the 
only one of the ancients who has ſpoken of this Moſchus. 
With reſpe& to the ſciences properly (o called, the na- 


* Euſcbius, and after him ſome modern writers, have thought that the 
coſmogony of Sanchoniatho led to Atheiſm, becauſe this author appears 
to give little, or no part to the ſovereign being in the formation of the 
world. But Cudworth, in his intellectual ſyſtem, pretends, and with reaſon, 
that Sanchoniatho admits two principles, of which one is an obſcure and dark 


chaos; the other nyev#ac, a ſpirit, or rather an intelligence endowed with 
goodneſs, who has arranged the world in the ſtate in which it is. This ſen- 


timent is ſo much the more true, as Sanchoniatho had drawn his coſ- 


mogony from the writings of Thaut; and the ſame Euſebius teaches us after 
Porphyry, that Thaut was the firſt who had wirit of the gods in a manner more 
elevated than the vulgar ſuperſtition; Syrmumbelus and Thuro, writers 
poſterior to Thaut by many ages, have cleared up his theology concealed till 
their times under allegories and emblems. That ebſcurity and this enigmatic 
ſtyle have impoſed on Euſebius, and the modern authors of whom I ſpeak. 
Yet they could not hinder themſelves from acknowledging and agreeing, that 
the defign of Sanchoniatho was to give credit to idolatry. Now, nothing is 
more oppoſite to idolatry than Atheiſm. 

In another fragment drawn from the ſame Sanchoniatho, it was ſaid that 
Thaut had meditated much about the nature of the ſerpent called by the 


Phoenicians Arabodcimwy, good g2nius. Philo teaches us, that Zaroaſter, in his 


{acred commentary on the ceremonies of the Perſian religion, has ſpoken of 


this good genius in an admirable manner, by ſaying that this God is the maſter 
of all things, exempt from death, or eternal in his duration, without begin- 
ning, without parts, &c. Apud Fuſcb. praep. evang. 1. 1. c. 10. p. 41. & 42. 
J aſk if ſuch ideas lead to Atheiſm? | 

I have already faid, Euſebius, and the modern authors who have followed 
him, have been deceived by the enigmatic ſtyle of Sanchoniatho. It Was, 
beſides, the general taſte of the learned of antiquity. They affected to ſpeak 
only in riddles, by emblems, and in a manner almoſt unintelligible. No 
philoſopher of theie ancient times has preſented his doctrine plainly and 
fimply. No one has even ſhewn any part of the ſciences whatever it was, in 
a clear and intelligible manner. This taſte Kill reigns at this time in ail the 
eaſtern writings. 

s Strabo, I. 16. p. 10. d Id. ibid. 
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vigations of the Phœnicians muſt have contributed much to 
the advancement of aſtronomy and geography. It was in 
the ages of which we are now ſpeaking, that theſe people 
undertook theſe voyages of great extent which have rendered 
their names fo famous in antiquity. They paſſed the ſtraits 
of Cadiz, and truſting themſelves on the ocean, they ad- 
vanced on one ſide to the weſtern extremity of Spain, and 
on the other to the coaſt of that part of Africa which is walit- 
ed by the Atlantic i. The diſcovery which the Phoenicians 
made of the help they could draw from the obſervation of 
the polar ſtar to direct the courſe of a veſſel, was the cauſe 
of the ſucceſs which accompanied their maritime enter- 
priſes z. I reſerve the circumſtances of them for the ar- 
ticle of navigation. The details into which I ſhall then en- 
ter, will make us better perceive to what degree the Phœ- 
nicians muſt have poſſeſſed, even in the ages which at pre- 
ſent fix our attention, the Privcpel parte of mathematical 
ſciences. 


XA» © 
of the Egyptians. 


Iſtory, in the ages we are at preſent ſpeaking of, will 

furniſh us with many lights on the ſtate of {ciences in 
Egypt. 1 ſhall treat each object ſeparately, and under differ- 
ent articles; and I ſhall ſhew their ſtate and progreſs rela- 
tively to the times which make the ſubject of the ſecond 
part of my work. 


ARTICLE L 
of Medicine. 


IN examining the origin and ſtate of medicine in the frſt 
part of this work, J have ſaid that there was no mention 


ee infra, book 4. chap. 2. k See ibid. loco cit. 
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made of phyſicians by profeſſion before the time of Moſes. 
I have related the ways which they uſed originally in treat. 
ing the ſick, and the expedient they had invented to the 
end that every body might profit by particular diſcoveries. 
They expoſed the ſick in public to enable them to receive 
the ſalutary counſels which each could give them 1. It is 
proper to remark, that then they did not know writing. 
Since the invention of that art they put in practice an- 
other cuſtom which muſt fill have contributed more to 
make known the different remedies which rhey could uſe. 
Thoſe who had been attacked with any diſtemper, put in 
writing how- and by what means they had been cured. 
Theſe memoirs were placed in their temples to ſerve for 
the inſtruction of the public. Every one had a right to go 
and conſult them, and to chuſe the remedy of which he 
thought he had need“. | 

Afrerwards, the number of theſe receipts being augment. 
ed, it became neceſſary to put them in order. Thoſe who 
were charged with this care, came to know more particularly 
the compoſition of the different remedies. By comparing 
the one with the other, they. learned to judge of their 
virtue. They acquired. by that means more exact know- 
ledge than what they had-before. They began from that 
time to conſult theſe ſorts of perſons, and to call them on 
critical occaſions. As Moſes ſpeaks of phyſicians by name =, 
we may, I think, refer to the ages in which he lived, the 
origin of that profeſſion. = | | 

We ought to look upon the Egyptians as the firſt who 
reduced into principles, and ſubjected to certain rules, 
the vague and arbitrary practices by which they were guided 


1 See part 1. book 3. chap. 1. 


In Egypt. theſe ſorts of regiſters were depoſited in the temple of Vulcan 
at Memphis, Galen. de compoſit. medicament. per genera, |. 5. c. 2. t. 13. 
p. 775. edit. Chart erũ. * 
The fame cuſtom was alſo obſerved in other countries. See Plin. 1. 29. 
C. 1. P. 493.; Pauf. I. 2. c. 27. & 36. ; Strabo, I. 8. p. 575. 
It was from theſe regiſters, according to Pliny and Strabo, that Hippocrates 


had drawn a great part of his know » Plin, loco cit.; Straba, I. 14. p 972. 
* Exod, c. 21. v. 19. * e * 
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for a long time. They paſſed in antiquity for having cul - 
tivated medicine more anciently and more learnedly than 
any: other people . It is not very difficult to give a reaſon 
for this. There never had been a country where phyſicians 
had been, and ſtill are more neceſſary than in Egypt. 
The: overflowings of the Nile expoſed them at all times 
to frequent maladies. The waters of that river having no 
free courſe during the two months and an half which pre- 
celle the ſummer - ſolſtice, it muſt neceſſarily happen that 
they ſhould be corrupted . When the inundations are 
great, the Nile in retiring forms marſhes which infe& the 
air *» Theſe ſtanding waters have always occaſioned in 
Egypt epidemic diſtempers. They muſt particularly have 
felt the pernicious effects in the firſt ages, when they had 
not yet taken the neceſlary precautions to facilitate the 
running off of the waters. Bur theſe very precautions muſt 
have been for a long time baneful to the inhabitants of that 
climate. The moving of the earth occaſioned by the con- 
ſtruction and maintaining of that innumerable quantity of 
canals with which Egypt was formerly watered; and the 
works which they muſt have made to drain the moraſſes, 
muſt have produced moſt troubleſome accidents. It is 
known what malignant vapours theſe ſorts of earths juſt 
moved produce. . 

| Beſides, the inhabitants of the cities and the villages 
which were not upon the borders of the Nile, did only 
drink for the greateſt part of the year ſtanding and 
corrupt water . That of the wells is not better . Springs 
are extremely uncommon in Egypt. It is a ſort of prodigy 
to meet with one t. 1 

Beſides, from the report of travellers, che air there is 


» Hom. Odyff. 1. 4. v. 231.; Iſocrat. #4 Buſirid. p. 329.; Plin. 1. 7. c. 56. 
p. 414. ; Clem. Alex. ftrom. 1. 1. p 362. 
Voyage de PEzypte par Granger, p. 19. & 20. 
 Þ Deſcription de PEgypte par Maillet, p. 15. & 26. 
* Granger, p. 25. 
It is the water of marſhes formed by the overflowings of the Nile. 
_* Plat, t. 2. p. 367. B. f Maillet, p. 16. 
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very unwholeſome . There reign annually in Egypt from 
che vernal equinox to the ſummer-folſtice deadly malig- 
nant fevers. In autumn, their thighs and knees are fur. 
rounded with carbuncles, which kill the patients in two or 
three days. At the time of the increaſe of: the Nile, the 
greateſt part of the inhabitants are attacked with obſtinate 
dyſenteries cauſed by the waters of that river, which at 
that time are greatly loaded with ſalts . 

The ſerene weather is above all the molt dangerous it In 
Egypt. As the ſim is very hot in theſe chmates, it raiſes 
2 great quantity of exhalations and malignant vapours, 
which cauſe great defluxions on the eyes; from hence it 
comes that we ſee ſo many blind people there. 

This country is alſo ſubje& to a very fingular and very 
frequent inconveniency. When they are attacked with it, 
they think all their bones are broke». Theſe accidents are 
produced by the. winds which blow in Egypt. As they are 
loaded with many falts, they occaſion frightful pains in all 
parts of the body, often even palſies, which they cure 
with great difficulty. Thus we ſee very few robuſt people, and 
ſcarce any old ones in Egypt =. It was apparently the ſame 
when Jacob paſled throngh it with his whole family. We 


ſhall be tempted to imagine, that the Egyptians had not 
been accuſtomed to have ſeen perſons of à very advanced 


age, by Pharaob's queſtion to * about the age of that 
patriarch “. 

Egypt having been expoſed at all times to ſo great 2 
number of general and habitual diſtempers, they muſt 


* Gemelli, t. 1. p. 33. & 113. 

v Granger, p. 21. Kc. Relat. d Eg. par le Vanſlcb. p. 36. 

* Maillet, p. 15. ; Granger, p. 22.; Voyage au Levant par Corneille le 
Brun, c. 40. init. 2 in fol. 

y Maillet, p. 15. 2 Granger, p. 24 K 27. 

p It is true, Herodotus ſays, that after the Lybians there were no men 
on the earth faore healthy than the Egyptians. He attributes this good 
health to the temperature of the air which is always equal, I. 2. n 77. 

But it muſt be obſerveil, that Herodotus only ſpeaks of a particular di- 
ftrict. Travellers agree generally enough, that Egypt is a very unwhole- 
ſome country. * might } join to the teſtimonies that we have already cited, 
that of Pietro della Valle, t. 1. p. 325. and of Gemelli, t 1 p. 33. We 


may like wiſe ſce what Pliny ſays of the maladies peculiar to Egypt, I. 26- 
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have tried very early to find out the proper means to reme- 
dy them. From hence came phyſicians. 

We may conclude from what we find in hiſtory, about 
the practice of the Egyptians, that theſe people had 
been the firſt who had perceived the neceſſity of dividing 
among many perſons the different objects of medicine. 

The ancients tell us, there has been no country where 
phyſicians were in ſuch great numbers as in Egypt. They 
inform us at the ſame time, that thoſe who exerciſed that 
profeſſion, did not undertake to treat indifferently all ſorts of 
diſtempers. They had for diſtempers of the eyes, for thoſe 

of the head, for thoſe of the teeth. The diſtempers of the 
| bowels, and the other internal maladies, had likewiſe their par- 
ticular phyſicians · The Egyptians were not a long time in 
comprehending that the life and ſtudy of one man was not ſuf 
ficient to be inſtructed perſectly in all the parts of a ſcience ſo 
extenſive as phyſic. It was for this reaſon they obliged thoſe. 
who embraced that profeſſion, only to apply themſelves to 
one ſort of diſtemper, and to make that the only obje& of 
their ſtudy. The ancient authors, by inſtructing us in this 
practice, have tranſmitted nothing to us of the nature of 
the remedies which the Egyptians uſed. They have only 
given us general notions on this ſubject. We know only 
that theſe people made a vaſt uſe of regimen and purging 
drinks *. Perſuaded that all diſtempers came from the ali- 
ments, they looked upon the remedies which tended to e- 
vacuate the humours as the moſt proper to preſerve health». 
We ſee farther, by the expoſure which an ancient author 
has made of their ſyſtem of phyſic, that they excluded e- 
very remedy whole application might become dangerous.. 
They only employed thoſe which they might uſe as ſafely 
as their daily food e. 

It appears further, that theſe people were as much me 
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. « Herod. J. 2. n. $4. 

* They believe the purge of the Egyptians was a ſort of horſe-radiſh, or | 
an herb which reſembles celery. There are even ſome who will have it that | 
it 4 a compoſition not unlike beer. Le Clerc hift. de la medic. 1. 1. c. 18. 

> Herod, I. 2. n. 77.; Diod, I. 1. p. 73. © 1focrat. ia Buſir. p. 329 
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with the care of preventing diſtempers' as with that of 
curing them. What gives room to think thus, is, that it is 
ſaid, that the Egyptians uſed to purge every month, for 
three days ſucceſſively, with vomits and clyſters 4, 

- The Egyptians are faid to have firſt made known and 
uſed the oil of ſweet almonds . We may alſo rank in the 
number of medicines invented by theſe people, Nepenthe, 
to which Homer gives ſuch high encomiunts. Helen, as 
he fays, had learned the compoſition from Polydamna, 
wife of Thonis king of Egypt. This medicine was fo ad- 
mirable that it made one forget all ills, and diffipated all 
wearineſs .. 

The qualities of the Nepenthe of Homer have, as appears 
to me, a great relation to thoſe of opium. We know 
that the virtue of that medicine is not only to provoke ſleep; 
it has that of making us gay, and of producing even a ſort 
of drunkenneſs. Thus we ſee that the Egyptian women who 
uſed a great deal of Nepenthe, were looked upon formerly 
ſolely to poſſeſs the ſecret of diſſipating anger and cha- 
grins. Opium is at this time very much uſed in the eaſt *; 
a cuſtom which we ought to regard as a conſequence of 
the attachment which theſe people have always had for 
original practices: therefore I am very much inchned to 
believe, that it is of this ſort of medicine that Homer would 
fpeak under the name of Nepenthe, and that in his time 
the Egyptians were perhaps the only people who knew the 
preparation of it +, 

The manner of treating diſtempers in Epypt did not de- 
pend upon the will and choice of the phyſician. All 
the precepts concerning medicine were contained in cer- 
tain ſacred books. The phyſicians were obliged to con- 


4 Herod. Diod. «bi ſupra. | 

p. Fginet. de re med. l. 7. e. . * Odyfſ. 1. 4. v. 220. & ſeq. 

s Diod. I. 1. p. 109. 

The Turks take about a drachm of it when they prepate to march to 


battle. 
+ Yet it muſt be agreed, that the opinions of the critics are pretty much 


divided about what Homer would deſign by the Nepenthe. We may conſult 
on this ſubje& the diſſertation of Father Petit, intitled, Homeri Neperthes, Tra- 
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form to them exactly. It was not permitted them to 
change any thing >. If they could not fave the diſeaſed 
by following that method, they were not anſwerable for 
the event; but if they rejected it, and the lick perſon 
happened to die, they were puniſhed with death *. [This 
ſubjection of the phyſicians pf Egypt to the cuſtom of the 
country is farther confirmed to us by Ariſtotle : he ſpeaks 
of an ancient law of the Egyptians, by which it was forbid 
the phyſicians to ſtir the humours, that is to ſay, to purge 
the ſick. before the fourth day of the diſtemper, unleſs they 
would do it at their own riſks. We may judge after this 
expoſure, if medicine could ever make any progreſs in 
Egypt, or be enriched with uſeful diſcoveries. The ſtare 
of the diſeaſed, the ſymptoms and the daily accidents, wert 
not hat determined the phyſicians to apply the principles 
of their art. The theory and even the practice being fix- 
ed, they, had. leſs need of judgment than of memory. The 
Egyptians apparently imagined, that all bodies were con- 
ſtitutad in the ſame manner; and, again daily experience, 
they preſumed the diſtempers were not combined diffexently. 
Some authors pretend, that, with a view to make-their 
remedies more efficacious, the Egyptian phyſicians added to 
the ſtudy of their profeſſion that of aſtrology, and of certain 
myſterious rites'. They ſay, that phyſic in theſe countries 
was mixed with many ſuperſtitious practices =. This opi- 
nion appears probable enough. We know that theſe peo- 
pe gave themſelves a good deal up to judicial aſtrology. 

erodotus aſſures us that there had not been a nation 
more {uperſtitious than rhe Egyptians >. It ſhould not 


h Diad. 1. 1. p. 74. 


This was a conſequence of the ſame ſpirĩt of attachment that the Egyptians 
had — every thing that was eſtabliſhed anciently. See Plato de leg. I. 2. 


P. | 
i Diod. I. 1. p. 74. 


k De repub 1. 3. c. 15. p. 358. or rather, according to Victorius, p. 265. 
en this paſſage of Ariſtotle, to alter nothing of the laws eſtabliſhed which 


forbid them to do any thing before the fourth day had paſſed, this is conform- 
able tc the dorine of Hippocrates = 


| $choliaſt. in Ptolom Tetrabibl. I. t. 
= Conringins de Hermetica medic. J. f. c. 12. &c.; Borrichius de ortu & 
progreiſu chemiae, p. 59.; Le Clerc, hiſt. de la medic. I. 1. c. 5 p. 13. 


L. 2. n. 37, 65. 82. 


then 
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then be ſurpriſing, that they Had believed that the influ- 
ence of certain planets, and the protection of ſome tutela- 
ry genii contributed much to the curing of diſtempers. 
Yet we muſt agree, that neither in Herodotus, nor in the 
authors of great antiquity, do we find any thing which autho- 
riſes us to believe that the Egyptians employed Z 
es in the manner of treating the ſick. 

We ſhall finiſh what concerns phyſic in Egypt, by re- 
marking the attention the government paid to every thing 
that could concern the preſervation of the citizens. It 
coſt the Egyptians nothing to be attended when they were 
at war, or when they traveled in the kingdom. They 
had phyſicians paid with the pablic money, to take care of 
thoſe who fell ſick on theſe occaſions . This fact farther 
proves to us, that phyſic was not practiſed for nothing. It 
was the ſame with the Hebrews. Moſes ordered, that if 
two men happened to fight, and one of rhem was wounded, 
the aggreſſor ſhould render to him whom he had ſtruck, what 
it ſhould coſt him for being cured :. This precept was found- 
ed, without doubt, on the practice already eſtabliſhed, of 
paying the phyſicians for the care they took of the ſick. 


ARTICLE u. 


Of Aſtronomy. 


I Could only give very vague and very ſuccin& notions of 

the ſtate of aſtronomy among the Egyptians in the firſt 
ages. We have there ſeen, that, before Moſes, theſe people 
had a ſolar year compoſed of 360 days *. It was very pro- 
bably from the obſervation of the difference, and the ine- 
quality of the meridian ſhadows, that the Egyptians came to 
perceive that the revolution of the fun in the courſe of 2 
year, greatly ſurpaſſed the duration of twelve lunations- 


© Diod. I. 1. p. 74. ; 

P Exod. c. 21. v. 19. Mercedem medici ſolvet, ſays the Chaldaic para- 

Phraſe on this verſe. / | 

2 See part t. book 3. chap. 2. art. 2. 
There 
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There is great room to think, that to meaſure the different 
heights of theſe meridian ſhadows they had uſed originally 
the gnomons which nature bad ſhewn to them, ſuch as 
trees, mountains, edifices, &c. | 
But natural gnomons could not furniſh the means of ex- 
actly meaſuring the duration of a' ſolar year; the Egyp- 
tians ſoon perceived their imperfection and inſufficiency, 
nevertheleſs, without knowing the utility theſe forts of 
- inſtruments might, be of. This double conſideration led 
them to invent artificial gnomons. We cannot conteſt 
with theſe people the merit of having brought them firſt 
into uſe. It is impoſſible not to recogniſe in the obeliſks, 
gnomons conſtructed, with ſo much care, expenſe, and 
ſtudy. For to imagine that the Egyptian monarchs, in 
cauſing theſe enormous maſſes to be cut, propoſed no other 
end, but a fooliſh oftentation of their riches and their 
power ; this is what I cannot perſuade myſelf of. The 
choice of this fort of monument does not appear to me to 
have been made by chance. The form of the obeliſks 
was not ſolely owing to caprice and fancy. The ſovereigns 
who had cauſed them to be made, tried moſt certainly 
to immortalize themſelves by theſe grand enterpriſes ; but 
it was the motive of public utility, and the glory of con- 
tributing to the advancement of the ſciences, which muſt 
have directed the form and choice of theſe ſorts of monu- 
ments. | 

It is not, even here, a {imple conjecture on our part. 
We have a glimpſe, in a paſſage of Appion reported by Jo- 
ſephus , that at all times the obeliſks had been deſtined by 
the Egyptians for aſtronomic uſes. This grammarian gives 
a deſcription of a ſort of gnomon, ſingular enough, which 
he attributes to the invention of Moſes. The legiſlator of 
the Jews had invented it, ſays he, to anſwer the ſame 
purpoſes as the obeliſks. Nothing truly can be more ill 
founded or more abſurd, than all that Appion has related 


r Adverſ. App. 1. 2. p. 469. edit. of Havercamp. 
Yor. II. I 1 
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on the account of Moſes; but this paſſage at leaſt proves, 
that, in antiquity, they were perſuaded that the obeliſks 
had been originally raiſed to ſerve for gnomons; and this 
is all chat [ prerend to eſtabliſh. | 
To the teſtimony of Appion let us join the authority of 
Pliny. According to that author, the Egyptians had cut 
their obeliſks in imitation of the rays of the fun. He 
adds, that this was the name by which they deſigned theſe 
grand fpires c. This denomination, without doubt, was 
reiative as much to the form of theſe monuments as to the 


ule for which they emoloyed them “. 


Even though we had not preciſe teſtimonies about the 
uſe for which the Egyptians had deſtined their obeliſks, 
what a nation has done which was never diſtinguiſhed by 
its aſtronomic knowledge, will ſuffice to inſtruct us of it. 
Auguſtus, after having ſubdued Egypt, cauſed to be tranſ- 
ported to Rome two grand obeliſks : he ſet up one in the 


Circus, and the other in the Campus Martius. He took all 


the neceſſary precautions, that it might ferve for a gno- 
mon :. Auguſtus, in making this obeliſk ſerve for aſtrono- 
mic obſeryations, probably only imitated the praQice of 
the Egyptians. Theſe people had not invented theſe fort of 


monuments only to procure more ſure and exact inſtruments 


than natural gnomons, to determine the duration of the 
ſolar year by the meaſure of the meridian ſhadows. I do 
not think I need repeat what I have ſaid elſewhere of the 
antiquity of obeliſks. I have thewn that we muſt 5x 
the epoch to the reign of Seſoſtris, that is to ſay, about 
1640 years before Chriſt =. 


r Plin. I. 36. ſect. 14. p. 735. | ; 


* The Egyptians had apparently given the name of the rays of the ſun to 
obeliſks, becauſe they could conceive the iphere of that ſtar, as being 


divided into an infinity of pyramids which had their ſummit at the ſurface 


of his diſk, and their bale at the circumference of that ſphere. Daviler, in 


his dictionary of architecture, on the word obelisk, advances. that the Egyp- 
tian prieſts called theſe obliſks the fingers of the ſun. becauſe theſe grind 
ſpires ſerved for a ſtyle to mark on the earth the different heights of thit 


_ I am ignorant from what author of antiquity Daviler has dran this 


P. 1. 36, ſect. 15. p. 736, a $8774, book 2, chap. 3. P. 131 
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Theſe ancient gnomons were moreover greatly inferior 
to thoſe invented in our times. To convince us of this, 
it is ſufficient to caſt our eyes on thoſe which ſtill ſubſiſt. 
They are cut 1n the form of quadrangular pyramids cut off 
at the top; it was impoſſible of conſequence to determine 
any way the meridian, the point of the ſhadow formed by 
the ſummit of the obeliſk : that point made part of an im- 
pefect ſhadow very difficult to diſtinguiſh. It muſt then, 
in many caſes, be confounded with the body of the obe- 
lik . But even ſuppoſing that they could come to deter- 
mine this point with exaQneſs, they could not give the 
true height of the ſun at noon, that is to ſay, that of its 
centre. They could only obtain the height of the north 
ſide of that ſtar. 

An ingenious people, ſuch as the Egyptians were, muſt 
have perceived, almoſt from the firſt moment in which they 
employed obeliſks to meaſure ſhadows, the inconveniencies 
of that ſort of gnomon. The early knowledge which the 
Egyptians had acquired in geometry, ſuggeſted to them, 
without doubt, the ways to remedy the im perfection of 
their aſtronomic inſtruments. They contrived to put to 
the top of the obeliſks a ball ſupported by a very {mall 
ſhaft, and elevated ſufficiently, that the ſhadow which it 
formed ſhould find itſelf abſolutely ditengaged frem the 
ſhadow of the obeliſk. The projection of that ſhadow on 
the ground near the gnomon, formed an elliptis, by 
which the middle determined, by its poſton, exactly e- 
nough the height of the centre of the ſun. 

We do not find, it is true, in ancient authors any di- 
rect proof that the Egyptians were accuſtomed to place 
balls on the ſummit of their obeliſks; but we know that 
Auguſtus had one put upon the top of the obeliſł tranſport- 


* This muſt happen every time that the meridian height of the fun, 
that is to ſay, the arch of the meridian comprehended between the horizon 
and the ſurys place, ſurpaſſed the angle which the ſides of the obtuſe pyra- 
mid formed, which terminated the obeliſk, with the plane of its baſe. Ani 
2t muſt be obſerved, that in Egypt, at the ſummer-ſolſtice, the "_— of the 
ſun muſt be more than 80 degrees. 
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ed by his order into the Campus Martius =. The ſame rea. 
ſons which have determined me believe that that Em- 
peror only imitated the practice of the Egyptians, in de. 
ſtining that obeliſk to aſtronomical obſervations, make me 
think that it was alſo from their example that he added 
the ball of which I have ſpoke. Beſides, we ſec on very 
ancient Greek medals, obeliſks topped with a ball. We 
are not ignorant that the Greeks had from the Egyptians 
all their aſtronomic knowledge. Thus the academy of in- 
ſeriptions, conſulted by that of the ſciences, about the 


antiquity of that uſage in Egypt, have not heſitated to 
make it aſcend to the moſt remote ages v. 


think then we may refer to the times which at preſent 


employ us, not only the invention of gnomons, but more- 
over the practice of terminating them with balls. It is 


probable that to this diſcovery we ought to attribute the 


reform which the Egyptians made in the duration of their 
{olar year; a reform which had conſtantly taken place in 
the ages which elapſed from the death of Jacob to the e- 
ſtabliſkment of monarchy among the Jews. This is what 
remains for me to diſcuſs. 

I have faid before, that in the time of Moſes, that is to 
ſay, about 1480 years before Chriſt, the Egyptian year was 
compoſed only of twelve months, of thirty days each 7. 
The advantage which theſe people drew from their indu- 
{try, by being able to procure inſtruments more exact than 
natural gnomons, was to perceive that 360 days did not 
contain the whole duration of the annual revolution of the 
ſun. They eſtimated at firſt that exceſs to five days which 
they added to their year. Let us try to find in hiſtory 
ſome facts which may enable us to fix the epoch of this 
reform, 

If we ſhould refer to the ancient traditions of the E- 
gyptians, we muſt make the eftabliſhment of the year of 


* Plin. I. 36. ſect. 15. p. 737. 


Memoires de Pacad, des inſcript. t. 3. hiſt. p. 166. 
P. 249. 
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365 days aſcend to the moſt remote times. This is the 
fable they have propagated on this ſubject. 

They ſay, that Rhea having had a ſecret commerce with 
Saturn, fell with child. The Sun, who perceived it, load- 
ed her with maledictions, and pronounced that ſhe ſhould 
not be brought to bed in any of the months of the year. 
Mercury, who was alſo in love with Rhea, likewiſe ſuc- 
ceeded to gain her good graces. She communicated to 
him the embarraſſment in which ſhe found herſelf. In 
acknowledgment for the favours which he had obtained, 
Mercury undertook to defend that goddeſs from the ef- 
fets of the malediction of the Sun. That quickneſs of 
mind by which he is ſo well known, ſupplied him with a 
very ſingular expedient to do it. One day that he played 
at dice with the Moon, he propoſed to play for the 72d part 
of each day of the year. Mercury won, and profiting by 
kis gain, he compoſed five days, which he added to the 
twelve months of the year. It was during theſe five days 
that Rhea was brought to bed. She brought into the 
world Ofiris, Orus, Typhon, Iſis, and Nephthe . 

I ſhall not endeavour to explain the myſtic ſenſe of this 
fable: I have only reported it to ſhew to what antiquity 
the Egyptians made the eſtabliſhment of their year of 
365 days aſcend. 

They muſt nevertheleſs have preſerved ſome tradition 
of that event, leſs altered than that which I have juſt 
{poke of. Syncellus attributes to a monarch named Aſeth, 
the reform of the ancient Egyptian calendar. Under that 
prince, ſays that author, the Egyptian year was regulated 
to 365 days, for till that time it only had 360 days*. This 
fact does not furniſh us with any great lights about the 
time in which this form of the year began to have place. 
We know very well, it is difficult to fix the reigns of the 
ancient ſovereigns of Egypt. Nevertheleſs, in collecting 


* Plut. t. 2. p. 355. D. Diodorus ſeems alſo to have had ſome knowledge 
of this allegorical fable. See l. 1, p. 17. 
P. 123. D. 
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the different facts which hiſtory can furniſh, and by exami- 
ning the form of the principal cycle which the Egyptians 
uſed, known. by the name of the canicular cycle, we may 
determine the preciſe date of the inſtitution of the year of 
365 days. | 

In the deſcription which Diodorus makes of the tomb of 
Oſymandes, King of great "Thebes, he ſpeaks ot a circle of 
Id whoſe circumference was 365 cubits, and one cubit in 
breadth. Each of the 365 cubits anſwered, ſays he, to a 
day of the year: they had marked there for each day, the 
riſing and ſetting of the ſtars, with the prognoſtic of the 
times, conformable to the ideas of the Egyptian aſtrolo- 
gers. Oſymandes is called Iſmandes by Strabo, who 
adds, that the prince called Iſmandes by the Egyptians, 
was the ſame as the Memnon who is fo often fpoke of 
by the 'biſtorians of antiquity, as ſovereign of Ethiopia. 
It is very probable, that Oſymandes, 2 very warlike prince , 
had conquered that kingdom * ; an event, which may have 
thrown the ancients into an error. Whatever it be, we 
find this Memnon in ſome liſts of the kings of Egypt. 
And we know moreover, that he was extremely revered 
under that name among the Egyptians. His reign falls 
about the time of the war of Troy. We may prove this as 
well from the authority of Homer, of Hefiod, of Pindar, 
and of Virgil, as by the teſtimony of the moſt ancient mo- 
numents, ſuch as the coffer of Cypſelides, the throne of 
the Amyclean Apollo, the ſtatues of Lycias, the pictures of 
Polygnotus, &c. s. Thus we have been before aſſured, that, 


© L. . p. 59. This circle was taken away by Cambyles, when he made 
the conqueſt of Egypt. Diod. ibid. 

4 L. 17. p. 1167. e See Diod. l. 1. p. 57. 

* Ancient inſcriptions, of which Tacitus ſpeaks, atteſt, that Rhampſes, 
King of Thebes, had conquered Ethiopia. Annal. 1. 2. c. 60. 

I ſhould think, that this prince might well be the OſymIndes of Diodo- 
rus. We know how much the Greek and Latin hiſtorians have disfigured 
the names of the Egyptians. 

f Syncell. p. 72. & 151. 

= Odyſſ. I. 4. v. 188. 1. 11. v. 52t. ; Heſiod. Theogon. v. 984. ; Pind. Olymp. 
2. v. 148.; Pyth. 6. v. 30.; Virgil. Eneid. I. I. v. 489.; Pauſ. I. 5. c. 
19. & 22, I. 10. c. 31. I. 3. c. 3. _ 
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at the time of the war of Troy, the ſolar year of the E- 
gyptians was of 365 days, and by confequence that the 
reign of Aſeth muſt have preceded that epoch. But the 
examen of the cycle that the Egyptians: called, the ca- 
niculary cycle, will furniſh us with a much more preciſe 
date. ne he 

The ancients ſpeak very often of the great yenr of the E- 
gyptians nominated by ſome authors the year of God. Cenſo- 
rinus and many other writers inform ns, that this year of God, 
which ſome authors alfo call the heliac year, commenced 
every 1461 years. It was nothing ele but a canicular cycle“. 
We ſee very plainly, that they only ſpoke of the duration of 
this cycle in the number of 1461 years, ſo ill applied by Ta- 
citus for the duration of the life of Phoenix, by Dio to the 
Roman calendar, and by Firmicus to the general revolution 
of the planets. | 

This being granted, we find from the year 1322 before 
Chriſt to the year 139 of the Chriſtian æra, a canicular cycle 
well atteſted by the authorities and by the calculations of 
a number of authors. There is not then any thing farther 
to be done at preſent, but to ſee if the eſtabliſhment of the 
year of 365 days agrees with the commencement of the 
cycle. For it is evident, chat in the times which the Egyptians 
give for the firſt time of 365 days for their year, Thoth was 
canicular, and one of the characters of that firſt year ought 
to have commenced with the riſing of the canicular. This 
is a fact of which we may acquire ſufficient proofs, by col- 
lecting what is ſaid by the ancients of the manner in which 
the Egyptians regulated their years by the riſing of the 


The firſt month of the Egyptian year was called Thotb. When the he- 
lac riſing of the canicule fell on the firſt day of the month, they faid that 
Thoth was canicular, and they comprehended under the name of canicular 
cycle, the time which elapſed from one canicular Thoth to the ſucceeding 
one. That interval was neceffarily 1460 Julian years. For the Egyptian 
year of 365 days being too ſhort by about fix hours, the rifing of the canicule 
would anticipate a day every four years, and running retrograde all the days 
of thoſe years one after another during four times 365 years, or 1460 years. 
Thus it was only after 1401 Egyptian years, equivalent to 1460 Julian years, 
that the heliac riſing of the canicule would return to the firſt day of the 
month Thoth, and would commence a new canicular cycle, 
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Dog: ſtar . I think then we may fix the inſtitution of the 
year of 365 days to the year 1322 before Chriſt +. 

The manner in which the Egyptians placed their five in. 
. tercalary days, was very different from that which we fo]. 
low at preſent. They had not diſtributed thoſe days in the 
courſe of a year. Thus, inſtead of having as we have equal 
and unequal months, theirs were all of 30 days each. At the 
end of the twelve months they placed their five intercalary 
days following each other, between the laſt month of the 
finiſhing year and the beginning of the following . 

By means of this correction, the Egyptians aches 
very near the exact determination of the ſolar year. They 
had found it very near to a quarter of a day. Their aſtro- 


nomers at laſt came even to diſcover that the year preciſely 


of 365 days was too ſhort by ſome hours of the ſolar natu- 
ral year. But I doubt if they had attained to this point of 
1 in the ages we are now running over. 

We only go ſtep by ſtep in the diſcovery of truth. The 
Egyptians began by perceiving the diſproportion there was 
between the ſolar year and the lunar year, which had ori- 
ginally ſerved them ſor a rule, as well as all the firſt people. 
They at firſt determined this exceſs to fix days. Having af. 
—_ found out that this number was not ſufficient, they 
then added five days to their year. Bur it was not for {ome 
time after the epoch of which we are ſpeaking in this ſecond 
part, that they came to know preciſely how much the dura- 
tion of the ſolar year exceeded that of the lunar. Their 


* Theſe people had a particular attention to the rifing of the canicule, 
whoſe appearance announced the overflowing of the Nile; an attention which 
was one of the principal cauſes of the progreſs which they made in aſtro- 
nomy. 


+ I refer for the proof of all that 1 have juſt advanced about the epoch 


of the inſtitution of the year of 365 days in Egypt, to the hiſtory of the 
Egyptian calendar, given by M. de la Nauze, in les memoires de V academic 
des inſcriptions, 1. 14. M. p. 334. 

+ The Mexicans uſe them in the ſame manner; they place their five inter- 
calary days at the end of the year. During theſe five days, which they think 
have been expreſsly left out by their anceſtors, as void and without being 
reckoned, they abandon themſelves totally to idleneſs, and only think of 
loſing, in the mot agreeable way poſſible, theſe days which they look upon 25 

Tuperfluous. Hiſt. de la conquete du Mexique, 1. 3. c. 17. p. 554- 
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obſervations, for the ages we now ſpeak of, had not acqui- 
red ſufficient juſtneſs to give the exact meaſure of the an- 
nual revolution of the ſun from weſt to eaſt. The Egyptian 
aſtronomers had not then diſcovered that that ſtar takes up 
more than fix hours beſides the 365 days, to return to the 
ſame point of the heavens from whence it went. This fact 
is not difficult to prove. It ſuffices to recall what I have 
ſaid above of the circle of gold placed over the tomb of 
Oſymandes. That circle, as we have ſeen, was divided into 
365 cubits, each of which anſwered to à day of the year. 
Yet the natural year including about the fourth of a day 
more, it follows, that a circle thus divided into 365 equal 
parts could not give an exact calendar. For there is no 
point mentioned where they could have the part reſerved 
for the fourth part of a day, which the true year requires 
beſides the 365 days. Moreover, we do not fee that this ſort 
of calendar was accompanied with any rules which could 
correct the defect. It is for this reaſon, I think, the Egyp- 
tians had not diſcovered the true duration of the ſolar year 
till ages poſterior to thoſe which at preſent engage us, 


ANTI HL 
Of geometry, mechanics, and geography. 


] Shall not enlarge much about the progreſs of the Fgyp- 

tians in the other parts of the mathematics of which J 
have to ſpeak. I have ſhewn in the preceding books, that 
ſurveying muſt have been known very anciently among thoſe 
people i. The tributes which Seſoſtris impoſed upon all 
the lands of his kingdom, and the manner in which he or- 
dered they ſhould be gathered, mult have contributed to 
the advancement of geometry in Egypt. The taxes were 
proportioned to the quantity of land each inhabitant poſſeſſ- 
ed. They had even regard to the diminutions and to the 


> It is alſo the ſentiment o Marſhim. See p. 237. 
Part 1. book 3. chap. 2. at". 3. 
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alterations which the Nile might cauſe each year to the 
lands over which it extended *. Such an eſtabliſhment muſt, 
without contradiction, perfect the firſt practices of geometry, 
and by a neceſſary conſequence occaſion new diſcoveries, 
Moreover, we cannot determine to what degree that ſci- 
ence had then been carried in Egypt. 

Of all the parts of mathematics, mechanics 1s that which 
the Egyptians appear to have known beſt in the times we 
are about; indeed there does not remain to us any pre. 
ciſe teſtimony about the diſcoveries of theſe people in me- 
chanics : hiſtory does not furniſh us in that reſpe& with any 
lights. But as it is certain that the Egyptians had cultivated 
geometry in the firſt times, and that it is by the application 
of the theories of that ſcience to the different queſtions which 
concern motion and the equilibrium, in which conſiſb me- 
chanics properly ſo called; there is great room to preſume 
that theſe people corrected readily their firſt practices, and 
rectified and ſubjected them to ſome fixed and conſtant me- 
thods. It would be difficult enough in reality to conceive, that 
without any other guide but a blind practice, and deſtitute 
of principles, the Egyptians could have elevated on their 
baſis ſuch maſſes as the obeliſks 1. 

It may be aſked, what machines the Egyptians uſed for 
ſuch works? Were they like ours? Laſtly, did they execute 
theſe grand enterpriſes with leſs apparel than the celebra- 
ted Fontana uſed when he ſet up again the ſame obeliſks by 
the order of Sixtus V.? That is what we know not how to 
decide. We only ſee that the Egyptians took very ex- 
traordinary precautions and meaſures, to execute ſuch like 
undertakings =. 

Geography allo received great increaſe amongſt the Egrp- 
tlans in the ages which we are now employed about. The 


* See Herod. I. 2.n. 109. 

1 See ſupra, book 2. chap. 3. p. 132. 

Yet we mult ſay that Zabaglia, who had lately drawn from the earth an 
obeliſk, was abſolutely ignorant of mathematics, and only worked from £2- 
ntus and practice. See Trev. Mai, 1751. p. 1292,; Acad. des inſcript. t. 23. mem. 


p. 372. 
r See ſupra, book 2. chap. 3. p. 132. 
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vaſt conqueſts of Seſoſtris contributed greatly to the pro- 
oreſs of that ſcience. That monarch applied himſelf to have 
2 map made of all the countries which he had gone over. 
He did not content himſelf with having enriched Egypt 
with his geographical productions; he had ſtill a further care 
to make them diſperſe copies even into Scythia, from a de- 
fire to make his name go into the moſt diſtant climates . 

The memory of theſe maps of Seſoſtris was perfectly well 
preſerved in antiquity. In the poem compoſed by Apollo- 
nius Rhodian on the expedition of the Argonauts, Phineas 
King of Colchis predicted to thole heroes the events which 
ſhould accompany their return. Argus, one of the Argonauts, 
explained that prediction to his companions, told them that 
the route which they muſt keep was deſcribed on tables, or 
rather on columns which an Egyptian conqueror had before 
leſt in the city of Oea, capital of Colchis. He adds, that the 
whole extent of the roads, the limits of the earth and the ſea 
were marked on thefe columns for the ule of travellers». 
The ſcholiaſt of Apollonius calls the Egyptian monarch Se- 
ſonchoſis, of whom mention is made in this paſſage : but he 
obſerves that many authors alſo called him Seſoſtris . We 
know moreover, that this prince had conquered Colchis, 
and that he had even left there a colony 1. | 

For the reſt we ought not to be {ſurpriſed that geography 
made ſo great a progreſs in Egypt. At all times the learn- 


ed of that nation had made it a particular ſtudy. That 


ſcience was one of thoſe to which the prieſts particularly 
applied themſelves *. 

J could yet ſpeak more largely about the geographical 
knowledge of which we find ſo many proofs in the writings 
of Moſes. I have already ſpoken of it in the firſt part of 
this work r. The diviſion of the land of promiſe begun by 
Moſes, and finiſhed under Joſhua, gives a very perfect te- 
ſtimony of the progreſs which geography had made at that 


» Euſt. in fine epiſt. ante Dionyſ. Perieg. 
L. 4 v. 272. &c. P Ibid. ad verſ. 272. 


+ Herod. I. 2. n. 103. & 10.1. = Clem. Alex. ſtrom. I. 6. p. 757. 
! Book 3. chap. 2. p. 258. 
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time . We cannot help being ſtruck when we read in the 


Bible the circumſtances and the detail of that diviſion. Thar 
fact alone will ſuffice to convince us of the antiquity and af. 
ſidnity with which certain people had applied to geography. 
The degree to which we ſhall ſee that this ſczence was carried 
in the time of Homer, will be ſufficient tagive us a complete 
proof of it. I ſhall give an account of it in the third part. 

In treating of the article of ſciences among the Egyp. 
tians, we muſt not forget one circumſtance which does 
honour to theſe people. It was among them that we find 
the example of the moſt ancient library ſpoken of in hiſtory. 
Among the number of buildings with which the ſuperb tomb 
of Oſymandes was accompanied, there was one which con- 
rained the ſacred library. One read above it this inſcrip- 
tion, The remedies of the ſoul a. 


CHAP: II. 
Of Greece. 


Here is ſcarce any nation which has not pretended to 
have invented the arts and the ſciences. I have ſhewn 

in the firſt part of this work, to what degree this pretenſion 
might be depended upon. It is certain, that each people has 
had notions about the firſt practices which have given birth to 
arts and ſciences. But it is equally true that theſe firſt notions 
were readily perfected in certain countries, while in others 
the people remained a long time confined to thoſe groſs 
practices which we ought not to honour with the name of 
ſciences; perhaps even theſe nations would never have at- 
rained to more elevated theories, if they had not been in- 
ſtructed by colonies which came from countries more en- 


t Deut. chap. 3. v. 12.; Joſ. chap. 13. & chap. 18. 

a Diod. I. 1. p. 58. Sce what I have faid of this monarch, book 3. chap. 2. 
art. 2. p. 255. 

* Diod. 159 cf, 
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lightened. It is in this Enfe that we ſho8lg regard the firſt 
inhabitants of Aſia and of Egypt, as the maſters who have 
ſhewn to the nations of Europò the greateſt part of the arts 
and ſciences which we now enjoy. The ſciences had alrea- 
dy made a pre; great progreſs in the eaſt at the time when 
the Greeks {careWtew the firſt elements. 

Greece had produced formerly many famous perſonages 
to whom certain writers of that nation would give the ho- 
nour of the invention of arts and ſciences. But the beſt Greek 


authors have paid no regard to theſe popular traditions. 


They have been the firſt to ridicule them, and to acknew- 
ledge that it was from Egypt and Aſia that Greece had all its 
knowledge. The traditions of which I ſpeak attribute, for 
example, the invention of arithmetic to Palamedes . Plato 
with reaſon takes away the abſurdity of ſuch an opinion. 
« What then,” ſays he, © without Palamedes, Agamemnon 
« would have been ignorant of the number of his fingers?“ 
We muſt form the ſame judgment of the other diſcoveries 
of which the common people among the Greeks make the 
great men of the heroic ages pals for the authors. We know 
in what time theſe boaſted perſonages lived, and theſe times 
are greatly poſterior to the coming of the firſt colonies from 
Aſia and from Egypt into Greece. This is ſufficient to de- 
monſtrate the forgery of the facts with which certain wri- 
ters would embellich the hiſtory of the ancient heroes of 
Greece. We can only ſay in their honour, that having 
perfected the firſt knowledge that Greece had originally re- 
ceived from the eaſt, they merited in ſome ſort to be look- 
ed upon as the inventors. 
Without ſpeaking of the Titan princes, of Inachus and Og y- 
ges, we ſhould regard Cecrops, Danaus, and Cadmus, as the 
authors of the greateſt part of the knowledge which, in ſuc- 


ceeding times, has diſtinguiſhed ſo advantageoully the 


Greeks from other people of Europe. Theſe firſt tinctures, 
it is true, maſt have been imperfect enough. The ſciences, at 
the time of the tranſmigrations of which I ſpeak, had not 


? See Plato de rep. p. 697. 2 Loc? ſupra cit. 
yet 
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yet acquired in Afia and in Egypt the degree of perfeQion to 
which they came afterwards in thoſe climates. A colony, 
moreover, could not communicate to a nation among whom 
they were going to ſettle, all the diſcoveries which the coun. 
try enjoyed from whence they came. Even what they 
brought, would only thrive by length of time. Thus we ſee, 
that, for many ages, the ſciences only languiſhed among 
the Greeks. It was neceſſary to bring them out of that 
ſtate of infancy, that men of a ſuperior genius, perceiving 
what their, nation wanted, ſhould aſcend, if I may fo ſay, to 
the ſource which had given to Greece its firſt inſtructions. 
They went to draw anew from Egypt and Aſia the lights of 
which they had need. By theſe voyages they enriched their 
country with new diſcoveries; and the diſciples ſoon {urpaſſed 
their maſters. Theſe facts appertained to ages of which I 
have no occaſion to ſpeak. Let us confine ourſelves to our 
object. Let us examine the ſtate of ſciences among the 
Greeks in the times which actually fix our regard: theſe are 
them which are deſigned in antiquity by the name of the 
heroic times. 


err . 
Of Medicine. 


17 is uſeleſs to obſerve, that originally among the Greeks, 

as well as among all the nations of antiquity the profeſ- 
ſions of phyſician, of ſurgeon, and apothecary, were united 
in the ſame perſon. That part of medicine which was em- 
ployed in curing internal diſtempers, was ſcarce known to 
them. We ſcarce find any examples of cures of ſuch like 
diſtempers. Here is one nevertheleſs which merits on 
many accounts our attention. Fable has extremely d1j- 
figured it; but it is not difficult to pick from it hiſtorical 
foundations. 'This fa& may ſerve to make known in what 


* See part 1. book 3. chap. t, 


manner 
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manner many of the remedies had been found: it will alſo 
give us room to make ſome reſſections about the recompenſes 
which they gave to the ancient phyſicians when they ſuc- 
ceeded. 

Hiſtory ſays, that there had happened a moſt ſtrange ac- 
cident to the daughters of Prætus, King of Argos. They 
thought they were metamorphoſed into cows o. Fable at- 
tributed this ſingular delirium to the*wrath of Bacchus, or to 
that of Juno <; but it is eaſy to perteive it was the effect 
of a diſtemper of which the phyſicians report various ex- 
amples 4. Abas, who had poſſeſſed the throne of Argos be- 
fore Prætus, had left by Idomenea his daughter, a grandſon 
named Melampus . This prince was given to a paſtoral 
life, according to the uſage of the early times, when the 
children of kings and of gods, that is to ſay, kings them- 
ſelves, often kept their owns flocks. The profeſhon of a 
ſhepherd gave an opportunity to Melampus of making ſome 
diſcoveries in phyſic. He paſſed in antiquity for the firſt of 
the Greeks who had found out purges f. Melampus had re- 
marked, that when the goats had eat hellebore, they were 
violently purged; he thought of having the milk ſent to the 
daughters of Prætus. Others ſay, that he gave them helle- 
bore alone. It appears, that Melampus joined to that re- 
ceipt ſome ſuperſtitious remedies s. He is the firſt that is 
ſaid to have put in practice in Greece theſe pretended means v. 
Howeverit was, Melampus ſucceeded in curing the daughters 
of Prætus of their madneſs. | 

The phyſicians of the herojc times did not undertake to 
cure the ſick but for a good ſum. The recompenſe which 
Melampus required is a proof of it. He demanded firſt the 
tlurd part of the kingdom of Argos. The Argives, after ſome 


Virgil. eclog. 6. v. 48. ; Servius ad hunc loc. 
Apollod. I. 2. p. 68. 


See F. Ægineta. ] 3. de Atra-bile. ; Le Clerc, hiſt de la medec. I. 1. p. 4. 
© Apollod. 1. 2. p. 68. & 69. 


His father called him Amythaon. Melampus lived about 152 years before 
the Greek Aſculapius. 


* Apollod. 1. 2. p. 69. 


© Apollad. ibid.; Ovid. Metam. I. 15. v. 325. & ſeq. ; Servius ubi ſupra. 
? Herod, 1.9. n. 40. 


difficulties, 
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difficulties, having conſented to it, Melampus added to his 
firſt demand, that of a third of the ſame kingdom for his 
brother Bias. Hiſtory ſays, that as all the Argives became 
mad, they were obliged to agree to all his pretenſions i, It 
is true, that other hiſtorians relate the fact in 2 manner 
much more natural. They ſay it was the King of Argos, 
who, as an acknowledgment, divided his kingdom with Me. 
lampus and Bias his brother x. 

This is not, laſtly, the only example that antiquity gives 
us of ſuch like recompenſes granted to phyſicians. I hal} 
very ſoon have occaſion to relate another. Nevertheleſs, 


we ſhall ceaſe to be aſtoniſhed at it, when we ſhall have re- 


fleted that theſe phyſicians were the ſons or grandſons of 
{overeigns. 

We alſo find another example of cures attributed by an- 
tiquity to Melampus. But fable has ſo diſguiſed the fact, 
and the circumſtances agree ſo little with chronology, that 
J have not thought proper to relate it 1. 

All that I could colle& about the curing internal diſtem- 
pers in the ages of which we now ſpeak, is nearly reduced 
to this. I have already had occaſion to remark, that former- 


ly this part of medicine was almoſt entirely unknown. 


The ſcience of the firſt phyſicians only conſiſted in the 
practice of ſurgery . The ancients have very well obſerved, 
that although they had phyſicians in the Greek army before 
Troy, Homer does not ſay, that they were employed in the 
plague with which the camp was afflicted, or any other ſort 
of diſtemper. They were only called to heal the wounded ». 
Our reflections then ought only to fall upon the manner in 
which, in the heroic times, the Greeks treated wounds. 
Homer will give us ſome examples. 


3 Herod. 1.9. n. 33. ; Apollod I. 2. p. 69. 

Servius ſays only that Melampus made it in his bargain, that they ſhould 
sive him in marriage one of the daughters of Praetus, called Cyrianaſa, with 
half of the kingdom. Ad eclog. 6. v. 48. 

* Diod. I. 4. p. 313.; Pauſ. I. 2. c. 17. 

i See Le Clerc hift. de la medec. l. 1. p. 26. & 27. 

m See Apollod. I. 3. p. 172.; Plin. I. 29, c. 1. init. ; Hygin. fab. 274. P. 328.3 
Celf. I. 1. in praefat. | | 
£Q ; a A 
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In the Iliad Menelaus is wounded with an arrow in the 
fide : they make Machaon immediately come to heal him. 
The ſon of Eſculapius, after having confidered the wound, 
ſucks the blood, and puts on it a dreſſing to appeaſe the pain · 
Homer does not ſpecify what entered into that dreſſing *. 
It was only compoled, according to all appearances, of ſome 
bitter roots: This conjecture is founded on this, that in the 
deſcription which the poet gives of the healing of ſuch a 
wound, he ſays expreſsly, that they applied to the wound, 
the juice of a bitter root bruiſed v. It appears, that this was 
the only remedy which they then knew. The virtue of 
theſe plants is to be ſtyptic. They uſe them for hindering 
ſuppuration, and by that means to procure a reunion of the 
wounds more readily. Theſe bitter roots had the ſame ef- 
fect as brandy and other ſpirituous liquors, of which they 
make uſe at this time. But theſe ſort of remedies muſt have 
cauſed much pain to the wounded, by the irritations and 
inflammations which they 6ould not fail of occaſioning +. 

I had forgot to ſay, that their firſt care at that time, was 
to waſh the wounds with warm water 2. We ſee alſo, 
that after that they knew and practiſed the ſuction : 


*L.4.v. 218. & 219. 


3 0 


— 


Plato, repub. I. 3. p. 623. has cited this wound of Menelaus for an ex- 
ample of the manner in which they cured wounds in the heroic times; but as 
he makes uſe of the expreſſions of Homer, he can give us no inſight into the 
nature of the remedies that Homer means. 
? PiCey Tixen», Iliad. I. 11. v. 845. 846. 
7 This is what makes me think, that we muſt not take literally the 


epithets which Homer gives to theſe fort of remedies. He calls them iu, 
vrch re Pag, ſoft remedies, alleviating. I think, that by theſe terms 
the poet would only ſay, that theſe remedies alleviated the pain, by procuring 
the healing of the wounds. See Iliad. I. 5. v. 491. 

1 Iliad. I. 11. v. 845. I. 14. v. 6. & ſeq. 

7 Ibid. 1. 4. v. 218. 

It muſt be agreed; that the word inpvCyous, which Homer uſes on this 
vccaſion, is ſuſceptible of two interpretations ; for it may alſo ſignify ſimply 
io wipe the wound after having preſſed it. This is the ſenſe which Le Clerc has 
followed. Hiſt. dela médecine, I. 1. p. 49. & . 


But beſides that many interpreters have thought, that on this occaſion 


Homer had intended to mean ſuction, i am determined by the authority of 
Euſtathius, who takes it in this ſenſe. He even adds, that in his time, among 


the moſt barbarous nations, they praiſed this remedy which would ſucceed 
commonly, 
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We muſt alſo obſerve, that all the offenſive arms which 
they uſed in the heroic times were of braſs *. There is room 
to think, that wounds made with ſuch arms, were not ax 
difficult to cure as wounds made with arms of iron. In a3 
much as the ruſt of copper taken internally, is pernicious and 
mortal, by ſo much is it uſeful when employed externally, 
Verdigreaſe deterges and dries the ulcers; it conſume; 
the fungus and ſuperfluous fleſh. They make alſo a very 
ſalutary uſe of vitriol to abate inflammations. There could 
reſult none but good effects from the copper remaining in the 
wounds. That metal has in itielf a ſtyptic virtue. The 
filings of copper enter into the compoſition of many re. 
medies which they uſe to prevent the corruption of the fleſh, 
Some authors even pretend, that a nail of braſs put into the 
flelh of a dead animal will hinder it from corrupting . Fi. 
_ nally, the diſcovery of the property of copper for healing 
wounds is very ancient. All antiquity agrees to ſay, that 
Achilles had cured Telephus with the ruſt of his lance, of 
which the point was copper. This hero paſſes for the firſt 
who had found out the good effects of verdigreaſe in the 
treatment of wounds =, 

The notion, that, by the virtue of certain words, they 
could {top the blood and heal wounds, is a very ancient 
ſuperſtition. At this time men are not fo infatuated with 
them. Theſe illegitimate means which a falſe religion 
had given birth to, and which credulity had maintained, were 
in uſe at all times and among all people . Homer furniihes 
us with very ſtriking proofs of the credit which the Greeks 
gave to theſe impoſtors. Ulyſſes relates, that having been 
dangeroully wounded by a wild boar, the ſons of Autolycus 
bound up the wound, and ſtopped the blood by pronouncing 
certain words =, There is alſo great reaſon to think, that 


f See infro, book 5. chap. 3. 

It is the ſentment of Ariſtotle, problem. 35. ſeR. 1. p. 683. See alſo Plut, 
t. 2. p. 659. 

u Plut. t. 2. p. 659. ; Journ. des ſcavans, Juillet 1678. p. 159. 

z Plin. I. 25. ſect. 19. p. 265. 

y See Le Clerc. hiſt. de la med. part 1. I. 1. p. 35. & ſeq. 

2 Odyſſ. 1, 19. v. «7. ; Plin. 1, 28. c. 2. p. 446. 
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mere was much ſuperſtition in the wonderful knot, the in- 
vention of which they attributed to Hercules. The ancients 
pretended, that that knot had a very particular virtue for 
healing wounds =. 

The care of regulating the nouriſhment of the wounded 
is one of the principal objects of phyſic. It is of abſolute 
neceſſity and of very great conſequence, to preſcribe, on 
theſe occaſions to the fick, rules for eating and drinking. 
We are always ſurpriſed at the regimen which Homer makes 
is wounded heroes obſerve. Machaon, fon of Aſculapius, 
was himſelf a very able phyſician. He was a {oldier as well 
as 2 phyſician. He was wounded dangerouſly in the (houlder 
in a ſally which the Trojans made. Neſtor immediately 
brought him back to his tent. Scarce are they entered therc, 
but Machaon took a drink mixed with wine, in which they 
had put the ſcrapings of cheeſe and barley-flour > What 
ill effects muſt not this mixture produce, ſince wine a- 
lone, in the opinion of perſons of ſkill, is very oppoſite to 
the healing of wounds? The meats which Machaon after- 
wards uſed, do not appear any way proper for the ſtate in 
which he found himſelf . 

The conduct which Homer makes his heroes obſerve, is ſo 
extraordinary, that Plato could not help remarking it; but, at 
the ſame time, he endeavours to find, in the manner of living 
in the heroic times, reaſons for excuſing ſuch a regimen. 
Yet I doubt, if the motives on which Plato founds the de- 
tence of Homer, be as ſolid as they are ingenicus 4. It is 
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2 Plin. 1. 28. c. 6. p. 455. 
b Iliad. I. 11. v. 506. 557. & 637. &c. 


Mad. Dacier has tranſlated #A@tT& Atvxu by wheat flour. But it is certain, 


that Are never ſignified but barley-flour. See Plat. repub. 1. 2. p. 600. 

Beſides we know, that the mixed drink which Homer calls xvzt@y, they 
made anciently with barley-flour. See the ſchol. of Euripid. ad Oreft. p. 209. 
edit. Steph. 

© Iliad. 1.11. v 629. © Jn Tone, p. 366.; repub. 1 3. p. 622. & 623. 

Plato had not Homer before him when he writ this part of his Republic. He 
confounds the perſonages, by ſaying, that it was Eurypilus who took the di 
in queſtion. It was, according to Homer, Machaon himfelf. We do not {cc 
that Eurypilus, after he is wounded, is ſaid to have taken any thing. It is « 
ſmall inattention of Plato, into which M. Le Clerc has equally fallen, Hz/t. de 
la med. I. 1. Pp. 42, 


Ll2 better 
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better to attribute, with a very learned author in theſe mat. 
ters, this irregular conduct to their ignorance of the true 
principles of medicine. It is certain, that, in the heroic times, 
that part of this ſcience which concerns the dieting of the 
fick was abfolutely unknown ©. | 
I have faid in the firſt part of this work, that, according 
to all appearances, they did not know to bleed anciently. 
That remedy does not ſeem to have been in uſe among the 
Ezyptians, With reſpect to the Greeks, we do not find the 
leaſt trace of it, in Homer; yet bleeding muſt have been 
known and praiſed in the heroic times, if we would refer 
to the teſtimony of Etien of Byzantium. That geographer 
ſays, that Podalirus, brother of Machaon, returning from the 
war of Troy, was thrown by a tempeſt on the coaſt of Caria. 
The report being ſpread, that he was a phyſician, they 
brought him to King Damztus, whoſe daughter had fallen 
from the top of a houſe. They ſay, he cured her by bleed- 
ing her in both arms. The King, in acknowledgment, 
gave him that princeſs in marriage with the Cherſoneſus. As 
we are ignorant from whence Etien of Byzantium had taken 
this hiſtory, and that he 1s the only one who ſpeaks of it, 
there is great room to doubt of it; ſo much the more as 
this geographer is an evidence too modern with relation 
to times ſo remote as thoſe of which we ſpeak *. 

We have ſeen in the firſt part of this work, that, among 
the people of the eaſt, the care of labours had been ori- 
ginally intruſted to the women. It had not been the ſame 
with the Greeks in the firſt ages. It was expreſsly forbidden 
the women to exerciſe any parts of medicine, without 
even excepting that af delivering women. This prohibition 
had: had very bad conſequences. The women could not 
reſolve to call men in theſe critical moments. For 
want of help many periſhed in their labours. The in- 
duſtry of a yaung Athenian woman who diſguiſed herſelf 


© Le Clerc. hifl. de la med. I. 1. p. 44. 

f Stephan. in voce Tugvæ, p. 625. & 626. 

Thom. de Pinedo conjectures, that tien of Byzantium writ between 
the 49oth and Soth year of the Chriſtian aera. Fabricius thinks, that it 
might be more ancient by 100 years, Bibl, Graec, I. 3. P. 46, Ek 
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like a man to learn phyſic, drew the women out of this 
ſcrape. They had remarked, that this pretended phyſician 
was the only one which the women uſed. This raiſed ſu- 
ſpicions. They carried her before the Areopagus to give 
an account of her conduct. Apnoditia (for that was the 
- name of our young Athenian) had no trouble to draw the 
judges from their error. She explained the motive of her 
diſguiſe. This adventure was the cauſe of the abrogation 
of the ancient law. Since that time, the women have had 
permiſſion to preſide at labours . 

The princes and kings at this time did not deſpiſe the 
practice of phyſic. Almoſt all the famous perſonages of 
the heroic ages, were diſtinguiſhed for their knowledge in 
that art. They reckon in this number Ariſtæus, Jaſon, 
Telamon, Teucer, Peleus, Achilles, Patroclus, &c. They 
had been inſtructed by the Centaur Chiron, whoſe ſkill and 
knowledge at that time had rendered him the oracle of 
Greece. 'They were particularly attached to the knowledge 
of ſimples. They deſign even now many plants by the 
name of ſome one of theſe heroes; a proof, that in antiquity 

they paſſed for the firſt who diſcovered the virtues of 
them . 
We could join to theſe illuſtrious perſonages Palamedes. 
It is not that he had applied to know the ſecrets of medi- 
cine. He had refuſed to be inſtructed in that ſcience by 
Chiron. Palamedes was a fataliſt, and conſequently look- 
ed upon medicine as a knowledge odious to Jupiter and 
the fates. The example of Eſculapius being thunder- 
ſtruck, frightened him i. But as the penetration of his 
mind was equal to every thing, they ſay, he hindered, by 
his advice, the plague which ravaged all the cities of the 
Helleſpont, and even Troy, from attacking any perſon in 
the Grecian camp, although the place where the camp was 
ſituated was very unwholeſome. Palamedes, rhey add, had 
foreſeen this plague, becauſe the wolves deſcending from 
Mount Ida ruſhed upon the beaſts, and even upon the 


* Hygin. fab. 274. p. 328. See Le Clerc. hiſt, de la med. I. 1. p. 32, 
} Philoftrat, hercic. c. 10. p. 70$, 
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men. The means which he uſed for hindering the army 
of the Greeks from being attacked with the plague, was 
to order them to eat little, and particularly that they ſhould 
abſtain from fleſh. He in joined them alſo to uſe much 
exerciſe. They ſay, this advice had all the ſucceſs poſh. 
ble *. 

If this fact had been well proved, we might ſay, that, 
on the ſubje& of medicine, Palamedes knew more than all 
the Greeks, without excepting Podalirius and Machaon. 
But all this fine ſtory does not deſerve the leaſt credit. 
I ſhould not have had occaſion to have fpoke of it, if, 
falſe as it is, it had not ſerved to confirm what I have 
ſaid precedently about the diſcoveries which ſome Greek 
writers would give the honour of to their heroes. To de- 
{troy all theſe traditions, it ſuffices to open Homer, whoſe 
teſtimony ought to have ſo great a weight in every thing 
which concerns the heroic times. This poet ſays expreſsly, 
that the Greeks were a prey to the deadly arrows of Apollo. 
We ſee nothing every where, but heaps of dead upon the 
piles which burn without ceaſing '. 

I ſhall only ſpeak one word of Medea. That princeſs 
paſſed in antiquity for a very famous magician. She would 
not probably have had this. bad reputation but for the 
knowledge ſhe had acquired in botany, and the criminal 
uſe ſhe too often made of it. They have ſeen her do fur- 
priſing cures. They knew alſo, that by her ſecrets ſhe 
often got rid of thoſe who had drawn upon them her en- 
mity ; they needed no more to make her to be looked 
upon, in theſe times of ignorance, as a magician of the 


firſt order. | 
Among all the ſurpriſing things ſhe had done, there 


was none more celebrated than the making old ſon young, 
the father of Jaſon her lover. Ovid has deſcribed this 
fable in a very elegant and pathetic manner =. my- 
thologiſts have endeavoured to give a reaſonable meaning 


* Philoſtrat. heroic. c. io. p. 710, & 711. 
1 Iliad, I. 1. v. 51. & ſeq. 


Metam. I, 7. V. 162. & ſeq- 
to 
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to this abſurd tale. There are ſome who have thought 
that they had got a glimpſe of it from an experiment which 
they took a great deal of pains about at the end of the laſt 
age. I mean the transfuſion of. blood, a remedy which 
they tried many times with ill ſucceſs *. Ochers ſearch for 
the origin of that fable in a tradition which imports, 
that Medea knew herbs, whoſe virtue was to make white 
hairs black . But all theſe explications are not ſupported 
on any hiſtorical foundations v. * 


ARTICLE I. 
Of Mathematics. 


THE Greeks, in the ages of which we at preſent ſpeak, 
had only very contracted notions of mathematics. 
What they knew in it does not merit the name of ſcience. 
We are always aſtoniſhed, when we compare the brilliant 
ages of that nation with its beginnings. Their genius has 
been far from being unfolded as readily as that of the 
people of the eaſt. Compare the Greeks of the heroic 
ages to the Phœnicians of the ſame ages, and we ſhall find 
almoſt as much difference between them as between the 
moſt policed people of Europe, nd the nations of Ameri- 
ca the moment they were diſcovered. The Greeks even 
did not know to put in practice, till very lately, the know- 
ledge which the Afian and Egyptian colonies had imparted 
to them. However imperſect we ſuppoſe theſe firſt tinc- 
tures, the little uſe which the Greeks made of them for 
almoſt 1000 years will always be a great ſubje& of aſto- 
niſhment. 


* Bannier explic. des fables, t. 6. p. 459. & 460. 

? Cn: Alex. ſtrom. I. 1. p. 363. &ece le Clerc hiſt, dela medecine, I. 1. 
p. 65. | 

? Bannier, loco cit. p. 460. 
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5 | 
Of Arithmetic. 


JT is impoſſible to give even imperfect and vague notions 

of the ſtate and progreſs of arithmetic in Greece for 
the heroic ages. Antiquity does not furniſh us with any 
lights about the firſt methods that the Greeks had made uſe 
of to make their calculations. I ſhall content myſelf with 
propoſing ſome conjectures about the arithmetical ſymbols 
uſed anciently among theſe people. 

The Greeks, lixe all the nations of antiquity, had no 
knowledge of figures properly ſo called, that is to ſay, 
characters ſolely deitined to expreſs numbers. They made 
ſerve for this purpoſe the letters of their alphabet, divided 
and ranged in different manners. It appears, that at firſt 
they deſigned numbers by the initial letters“, to which 
they afterwards added the numeral letters 2. The firſt be- 
ing, if one may ſay ſo, only the abridgment of the names 
of number, they ought to have made uſe of them before 
they gave to the letters of the alphabet a value dependent, 


not only of the rank which they held, but even an arbitra- 


ry agreement, which is plain from the manner of expreſ- 
ſing units, tens, hundreds, &c. This ſecond operation 
is much more complicated than the firſt. It could not be 
introduced, till they had received from the Phcenicians 


* This method could not have had place in the caſe where the ſame initial 


letter agreed to many names of different numbers. It would be difficult, for 


example, to make uſe of Epſilon, for the numbers ſix, ſeven, nine, 2, inte, 
ivvice, When it was neceſſary to expreſs them in one and the ſame calculation. 
They muſt neceſſarily, in that cale, have had error and confuſion, to deſign 
thoſe numbers by the initial letter of their name. We are ignorant in what 
manner the Greeks in the firſt ages remedied this inconveniency. But the 
monuments which ftill ſubſiſt, do not permit us to doubt of the great vic 
they made, generally ſpeaking, of initial letters, of the names of numbers 
to expreſs their value in an abridged way. 

1 See les mem. de Vacad. des inſcrpt. t. 23. mem. p. 416. Cc. 
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the Epiſemons, Bau, Koppa, and Sampi *, which appear 
to have come later into Greece than the greateſt part of 
the other characters. | 

In the times of Herodian, the firſt manner of reckoning 
{till exiſted in the laws of Solon, and on ancient columns. 
It was perpetuated among the Athenians ; but, as it had 
been inſenſibly abandoned by the other cities of Greece, 
from thence it comes, that the grammarians, ſuch as Te- 
rentius Scaurus, and Priſcian, never ſpeak of it but as a 
cuſtom particular to the Athenians t. 

It is clear, notwithſtanding, that, at the beginning, 
this cuſt om muſt have been common to all the people of 
Greece. We find proofs of it in ſome fragments of very 
ancient inſcriptions *. But we muſt agree at the ſame 
time, that the other method of reckoning, that is to ſay, 
by numeral letters, was iptroduced very carly into many 
diſtricts of Greece ». 


I ſhould like to have been able to have ſpoken more ex-. 


elt is the name which the Greeks gave to three characters, which they 
added to the 24 letters of their alphabet, to extend and facilitate the practice 


of calculations. Theſe characters were formed thus 5, bo D, and repre- 
fented the numbers 6, o, & oo. The 24 letters of the alphabet, taken 
according to the order that they had given to them originally, marked the 


numbers 1, 2, 3» 4, 5, 6, 7s 8, 9, 10, 20, 39, 4D, 59, 60, 72, 85, 100, 209, 300, 409, 
529, 600, 700, & 800. The combination ot the eight letters / , N, . A N 


and of Koppa 7, with the firſt eight 4, G, Y, N, f, C, 1,0, and with the epiſe- 
mon Bau, +, ſerved to expreſs all the intermediate numbers between 10 & 
v, between 20 & 30, and thus following to an hundred. Laſtly, the eight 


letters 60,7, d, 7 x, V, a, and the . D, combines n as we 
with the fix preceding and the two firſt epilemons, as with the combinations 


of the firſt eight augmented with Bau, and with the eight intermediate ones, 
augmented with Koppa, expreſs all the numbers which are between 109 & 
200, between 200 & 300, &c. to1000. All theſe characters, as well ſimple 
as compound, were accented at the top. 
Io expreſs all the numbers which are between 1000 & 1000000, they did 
not uſe new numerical ſymbols, they contented themſelves with only remo- 
ving the accent to the inferior part of the character, which without that on- 
ly meant units, tens, hundreds; this new poſition of the accent determined 
the character to repre ſent units, tens, and hundreds of thouſands. 

See his treatiſe 59; Tay agdpear. 

\ Terent. Scaurus de orth. p. 2258. edit. de Pputſ.; Priſcus, de fig. num. 
p. 1345. ; Acad. des inſcript. t. 23. mem. p. 417. 

t See Acad. des inſcript. t. 23. mem. p. 416. & 417. u Thid. Ioco cit. 
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tenſively of the origin and ſtate of arithmetic among the 
Greeks in theſe early ages. The ſilence of ancient authors 
has not permitted me. It would be difficult to ſupply it 
by conjectures, which beſides would neceſſarily have this 
defect, to be very uncertain and very arbitrary. Aſtrono- 
my will furniſh us with more matter for our reſearches. 


6 IT. 
Of Aſtronomy. 


Nothing ſtews better the little diſpoſition the ancient 
h Greeks had for the ſciences, than the ſtate of im- 
perfection in which aſtronomy had langwſhed among 
them during ſo many ages. It is certain, that at the times 
of which we now ſpeak, and very long after them, their 
calendar was very imperfect. It was, without doubt, be. 
cauſe the Greeks did not give themſelves up to agriculture 
til} pretty late, and that they had been a very long time 
without undertaking navigations of a great extent =, 

It appears nevertheleſs, that that nation had never want- 
ed aſtronomers. The greateſt part of the famous per- 
fonages of the heroic ages were ſaid to have applied them- 
ſelves to the ſtudy of the heavens. There is ſcarce one 
of them, to whom they have not attributed ſome aſtrono- 
mical diſcoveries x, If we would even believe Philoſtrates, 
Palamedes had been inſtru cted enough in that ſcience to 
explain the cauſe of the eclipſes of the ſun -. I have al- 
ready ſufficiently explained myſelf as to what we ſhould 
think of the pretended diſcoveries of theſe heroes; it 
would then be loſing of time to ſtop any longer about it. 
There is great reaſon to think, that, in the beginning, 
the Greeks did not reckon their years but by the featons ; 
and yet there was not, in that reſpect, a uniformity betucen 


* Sce ſuęra, hook 2. chap. f. p. 174. &c. et iafra book 4. chap. 4. 
? Sce Lucian. de aſtrol. t. 2. p. 364. & ſeq.; Ackil. Tat. Ig, it. 
. * Heroic. c. 12. p. 7-9. 
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the different people of Greece. The Arcadians, who paſ- 
ſed for the firſt who had endeavoured to make themſelves 
2 calendar, originally made the year of three months, and 
afterwards of four. . The Argives and the Acarnanians 
gave ſix to theirs . 

We cannot fix the age in which the Creeks came to ac- 
commodate in a reaſonable way the duration of their years 
to the courſe of the ſeaſons. Anciently their years were 
purely lunar >. The Greeks were not long of perceiving 
how irregular that manner of dividing the time was. In 
leſs than ſeventeen of theſe years, the order of nature was 
abſolutely reverſed ; ſummer taking the place of winter, 
and winter" that of ſummer. They were obliged to have 
a remedy for theſe inconveniencies. The Greeks invented 
ſucceſſively different periods, or cycles, to make the dura- 
tion of their years concur with the periodical return of 
the ſeaſons; but they wanted the molt eflential ſciences, 
without which it was not poilhle to fucceed in ſuch an 
enterpriſe. We have a ſtriking proof of this, even in the 
nature of theſe periods. The firſt was the Dieteride. 

This period ſuppoſed that twenty-ive lunar revolutions 
anſwered exactly to two ſolar revolutions. In conſequence 
of this falſe principle, the Greeks believed they had found 
the true means of bringing back again the different months 
of their year to the ſame ſeaſon, by intercalating a 
thirteenth month every other two years, in ſuch a way 
that the years were alternatively of twelve and of thirteen 
months. They called that period Dieteride or Trieteride, 
that is to ſay, a period of two years, or a period of three 
years, hecauſe that intercalation did not take place but 
each third year, after two years revolution . 


2 Plin. J. 7. c. 48. p. 403.; Cenforin. c.19.; Solin. c. 1. p. 4. Plut. in 
Numa, p. 72. B.; Stob. eclog. phy ſ. p. 21. ; Auguſt. de civit. Dei, I. 15. c. 12. 
P. 129.; Macrob. Saturn. I. i. c. 12. p. 242. 

> Solin, e. 1. p. 4. ; Suid iz *F vicurer, t. 1. p. 747.; Macrob, Saturn. I. 1. 
c. 12. p. 242. c. 13. p. 28. 

We ſhall afterwards fee the proof of wliat we are going to report of their 
Ancient periods, which neceſſarily ſuppoſe lunar years of 354 days. 

© Cenſorin. c. 18. e bid. 
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The Grecks were not a long time without diſcovering 
the imperfections of that reform“. They imagined then 
to double the interval of the intercalation of the thirteenth 
month, and not to make that intercalation till four years 
had revolved, or, what is the ſame thing, at the begin- 
ning of each fifth year. It is from hence that that ſecond 
period took the names of Tetraeteride and Pentaeteride, 
under which names it has been equally known. Laſtly, 
as the Tetraeteride was {till more defective than the Diete. 
ride F, the Greeks invented a third, which they called 
Octaeteride, or Enneateride, obſerving that this new cycle 
commenced every ninth year *, Authors are divided about 
the manner in which the intercalation was uſed in this 


third period. Some fay, that they intercalated three 


months after eight years had revolved; others fay, that 
the Greeks added every eighth year an intercalary month, 
and it was in this that their octaeterides conſiſted fo Ma- 
crobius pretends, that they had ſeven common years of 354 
days each, and that the eighth year they intercalated the 
ninety days which eight ſolar years ſurpaſs eight lunar 
years s. | 

I think that the Enneateride had place in Greece in the 
time of Cadmus. We ſee, in effe&, that, under this 
prince, there was mention made of a great year, and that 
that great year was of eight years . We are not ignorant 
that the ancients, by theſe great years, underſtood the pe- 
riods inyented to reform the duration of the ordinary years, 


The Dieteride exceeded the duration of two ſolar years about ſeven days. 
It of conſequence occaſioned 28 days, that is to fay, near a month's error e- 
very eight years. 8 | 

4 Centforin. c. 18. 

+ It muſt have been 15 days, or 15 days and a half, that 49 lunar months 

wanted of four ſolar years. Thus the Tetraeteride made from thirty 


to thirty one days of error every eight years, near three days more, ot con- 


ſequence, than the Dieteride. But the irregularity cauſed by that period, 
acted in a quite oppoſite order. The Dieteride kept back the return of each 
month, with relation to the ſeaſon to which it ſhould appertain, and the 
'Tetraeteride on the contrary advanced it. | 

© Cenſor. c. 18. f Newton's chronology of the Greeks, p. 78. & 79- 

s Saturn, J. 1. c. 13. p. 251. ; ſee alſo Suidas, in*Eviauric, t. I. p. 747. 

e -ppllod. L 3. p. 137: LE N 
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and to bring them back to the order of the ſeaſons and 
the revolution of the ſtars. I ſtill think we have a glimpſe 
of the traces of this period in the manner in which the 
ancients ſay that Minos publiſhed his laws :. The uſing of 
all theſe different cycles proves plainly the ignorance and 
incapacity of the Greeks in aſtronomy at this time. 

In courſe of tume, they applied themſelves to find out 
means more proper to regulate with exactneſs the duration 
of their years. The ancient annals of Greece attribute 
theſe firſt reſearches to an anſwer of the oracle of Delphos. 
The oracle hazing faid, that they muſt celebrate the ſolemn 
feaſts not only according to the uſage of their country, but 
further, that they ought to obſerve there three things *, 

the Greeks thought that by theſe three things, the oracle 
had ordered them to have regard to. days, to months, and 
to years; they imagined, that, for this effect, they ought 
to regulate the years by the courſe of the fun, and the 
months by that of the moon x- 

The authors from whom we have this fact, do not tell 
us the time in which they applied themſelves to con- 
form to the orders of the oracle; but it is certain, that 
there paſſed many ages before the Greeks were inſtructed 
in the means proper to conduct them to the end which they 
propoſed to themſelves. 

According to the teſtimony even of the moſt eſteemed of 
their writers, theſe people before the reign of Atreus had 
not yet given attention to the proper motion of the ſun 
from weſt to eaſt. They ſay this prince was the firſt who 
inſtructed the Greeks in iti. We are not ignorant that 
the reign of Atreus only preceded the war of Troy ſixteen 
years. Philoſtrates, at the ſame time that he will do ho- 
nour to the exalted knowledge of Palamedes, is forced to 
confeſs that then they had neither rules nor meaſures for the 


ö See Marſh. p. 613. 
* Kare 7 
* Gemin. 4 Petav. Uranol. c. 6. p. 32. 
Strabo, I. 2. p. 43. ; Lucan. de aftroi. t. 2. p. 265. & 266. ; Achil. Tat. 
Ifag. p. 14. 
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months and for the years =. It muſt then be looked upon as 
certain, that all the practices which the Greeks uſed in the 
heroic times, were very imperfe&. 

Some moderns nevertheleſs have imagined, that the en. 
terpriſe of the Argonauts had cauſed a great progreſs to be 
made in aſtronomy in Greece. They ſay the hazards of a long 
and dangerous navigation on ſeas unknown, forced the 
Greeks to apply with great attention to know the ſtate of the 
heavens. There have been {ome who have even advanced, 
that, at the time of the expedition of the Argonauts, they had 
charged the famous Centaur Chiron with the reform of the 
ancient calendar of Greece which wanted exaQneſs. Chiron, 
continue they, made a new calendar for the uſe of the Ar- 
gonauts two years before their expedition. He formed even 
conſtellations in order to facilitate the voyage of theſe he 
roes. They have done more: they would aſſign in what 
points of the heavens Chiron had fixed the points of the 
equinoxes and of the ſolſtices ». 

An opinion ſo contrary to all that ancient hiſtory teaches 
us of the little knowledge the Greeks had of aſtronomy 
in the heroic times, has not failed to be advanced. We 
have demonſtrated the falſity of it in a manner plain enough 


for its not being neceſſary to be inſiſted on anew. Yet, to 


the end that nothing may be omitted about a matter ſo in- 
tereſting, I ſhall ſhew in few words the means by which they 
have combated a {yſtem fo oppoũte to hiſtory and to reaſon. 
I ſhall only abridge what has already been ſaid by two ce- 


lebrated and well-known authors, by adding only ſome re- 


flections to their reaſonings. 

To the preſent time they had only regarded Chiron as 2 
Theſſalian very well veried in botany. In this reſpe ct 
they were conformable to the unanimous teſtimony of all 
antiquity, They had never {poke of Chiron but as a phy- 


a Heroic. c. IO. p. 709. 

n Newton, chron. ot the Greeks, p. 85. 87.-89. & ſeq. 

Le P. Hardouin, diſſert. ſur la chron, de M. Newton, It is inſerted in the 
memoirs of Trevoux, Septem. 1729, art, 87.; Bannier, explicat. des fables, 
t. 6. p. 342. & ſeq. 
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ſician who knew better than all his cotemporaries the uſe of 
plants, eſpecially of thoſe which ſerve for the curing of 
wounds. But further: it is known that Jaſon was brought 
up by Chiron . The Centaur, ſay the ancients, imparted 
to his diſciples all his knowledge, and particularly that of 
medicine. They even add, that Chiron gave from this mo- 
tive the name of Jaſon to that hero, inſtead of chat of 
Diomede which he bore before :. We do not ſee that in 
theſe ancient traditions there is any mention made of 
aſtronomy. On what authority then 1s it that a modern 
author is ſupported to make Chiron an aſtronomer capable 
of making a calendar, and to fix the true ſtate of the hea- 
vens, eſpecially in the ages he mentions? They ſupport 
themſelves from a fragment of an unknown poet mentioned 
by Clemens Alexandrinus :. But further, what ſays this 
paſſage which makes the only baſis of the ſyſtem which we 
attack? Here it is, tranſlated literally, that we may judge if 
ſuch an authority is capable of deſtroying the unanimous 
1 of antiquity. © Hermippus of Beryte gives the 
name of Sage to Chiron the Centaur; and he who has 
« written the Titanomachy reports, that be had firſt learned 
& the human race to live according to juſtice, by ſhewing 
« them the force of an oath, the joyful ſacrifices, or thankſ- 
« givings, and the figures of the heavens c.“ 

Without ſpeaking of the whimſical aſſortment of theſe 
three ſorts of knowledge, without being willing to examine 
the authority of an unknown poer, and of whom the ancients 
have tranſmitted ſcarce any thing to us, could even what he 
has faid make us conclude, that Chiron had been learned e- 
nough in aſtronomy to range all the ſtars under their dif- 
ferent conſtellations? Do we ſee in the paſſage in queſtion, 
that the Centaur had reformed the calendar in favour of the 


2 


* 


The ſcholiaſt of Pindar brings to prove it two verſes of Heſiod. Nemea 
3. ad verſ. 92. 


11d. Pyth 4. ad verſ. 211. 


This is what the ſcholiaſt of Apollog,us ſays alſo, 1. I. v. 554. 
r Strom. I. 1. p. 362. & 361. 


r EX eeT 4 'Ozverrs, Clem. Alex, loco cit, 1 
6 Argonauts, 
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Argonauts, and laſtly, that he had fixed the four points of 
the ſolſtices and the equinoxes in the middle, that it to ſay, 
In the fifteenth degree of Cancer and of Capricorn, of the 
Ram and Libra ? | 1 

What we can conclude, as appears to me, moſt naturally 
from this paſſage, is, that Chiron joined to the knowledge 
of botany, that fort of aſtronomy which concerns the helia- 
cal ſetting and riſing of ſome conſtellations, ſuch as the 
Hyades, the Pleiades, and Orion, whoſe appearances furniſh 
prognoſtics about the wind, the tempeſts, the rains, and other 
accidents hurtful to agriculture. He might know alſo, that 
the obſervation of che ſtars near the pole is uſeful in naviga- 
tion. Perhaps he might have given ſome inſtructions to 
the Greeks about theſe objects. It was this point, without 


doubt, to which the celeſtial knowledge of Chiron was re- 


duced. The ſtate in which aſtronomy then was in Greece, 
does not permit us to doubt of it. Theſe ſciences, more- 
over, were limited enough, and did not put the perſon who 
poſſeſſed them, in a ſtate of executing all that they would 
give the honour of to Chiron *. 

We muſt beſides have paid very little attention to the 
manner in which the Greeks ſailed in the heroic times, to 
imagine, that the Argonauts had need of a calendar to 


mark exactly the riſing, the ſetting, and the poſition of 


the ſtars. The Greeks then only cruiſed about, that 1s to 
ſay, failed along the coaſts. It was not neceſſary in the 
enterpriſe of the Argonauts to bear off to the open ſeas; 
their object was to make the paſſage from Theſſaly to Col- 
chis. Of what uſe then would the pretended calendar of 
Chiron have been to them? Shall we ſuppoſe, that theſe ad- 
venturers knew how to take the height of the ſtars, to know 
the place in which they were? What L-ſhall ſay in the fol- 


* What Clemens Alexandrinus adds, of Hyppo, daughter of Chiron, whom 
Ovid, by the by, calls Ocyroe, confirms the explication which I have juſt given 
of the aſtronomical knowledge of Chiron. Hyppo, daughter of the Centaur, 
ſays Clement, having eſpouſed olus, the ſame Ulyſſes came to ſhew to her 
haſband the ſcience of her father, that is to ſay, the contemplation of nature. 
Euripides, adds be, favs of this Hyppo, that the knew and predicted divine 
things by the oracles and by the riſing of the ſtars, Strom. I, 1. P. 361. 
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lowing book, about the manceuvre of the Greeks In the heroĩe 

„ will ſhew us how incapable they were of ſuch an opera- 
tion. We ſhall there ſee, that even in the times of Homer, 
that is to ſay, more than 3oo years after the epoch which 
we are actually ſpeaking of, the Urſa nr was the only 
guide which their pilots knew. 

Theſe are, I think, proofs more than ſufficient to deſtroy 
all the imaginations which they have propagated about the 
calendar made by Chiron. If it was neceſſary to add to 
this ſome reflections, the writings of Homer and Heſiod a- 
lone would furniſh us with enow to overturn the {ſyſtem 
which we attack. Homer, who in his poems has had 10 
many occaſions to ſpeak of the ſtars, and who in effect ſpeaks 
of them very often, yet only names fix conſtellations, 
Urſa Major, Orion, Charless Wain, the Hyades, the Pleiades, 
and the Great Dog. It is a ſtrong preſumption, that, even 
in his time, the Greeks knew no more. In the deſcription 
which he makes of the ſhield of Achilles, where he ſays, 
that Vulcan, among other ſubjects, had repreſented all the 
conſtellations with which heayen is crowned *, we do 
not ſee, that he places there 2 greater number. 

If from Homer we paſs to Heſiod, we ſhall fee, that the 
number of the conſtellations known to the Greeks were 
not augmented in his time, This poet only mentions thoſe 
which were ſpoken of by Homer. For Sirius and Arcturus = 
of which the names are found in his writings, and of which 
we ſee no trace in thoſe of Homer, are only two particular 
ſtars, which make a part, one of the Great Dog, and the 
other of Charles's Wain, Anacreon, although greatly poſte- 
rior to Homer and Heſiod, only names one conſtellation 
more than theſe two poets *. Laſtly, if we were to examine 


2 Book A. chap. 4 
W E 0: T& _ FEYTA To £62005 ieh , Nilad. I. 18. v. 485. 
* Opera, v. 629. & 615. 
The name Teięiog given to the Great Dog. and that of AgzTE40;, given to 
Charles's Wain, meke one ſuſpect, that Heſiod is not q ii c as ancient as Homer. 
It is the Little Bear. We fee, that it was known in his time, becauſe 
he nſes the plural eαν us inſtead of che ſingular #zc:Zx, which Homer and 
Hetiod always uſe. 


It was T halcs, as J ſhall ſhe a in the third part, vnd learned the Greeks to 
know the Little Bear. 
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all the ancient Greek authors who have had occaſion to 
ſpeak of the conſtellations, we ſhall fee, that they knew no 
others but the two Bears, Orion, Charles's Wain, and the 
Pleiades. » 

With regard to the zodiac, there is no mention made of 
it in any writers of antiquity. We do not find that term 
uſed but in authors much younger *. We ſhould not be fur. 
priſed at this. It is certain, that, before Thales, the Greeks 
had no idea of aſtronomy conſidered as a ſcience . If we 
refer to Pliny, Anaximander had been the firſt who had 
made known to them the obliquity of the ecliptic ; a diſ- 
covery which I think notwithſtanding ought to be referred 
to Thales. Pliny likewiſe tells us, that Cleoſtrates had 
been the firſt among the Greeks who was ſaid to have made 
known the different ſigns which compoſe the circle of the 
ſphere>; and from the manner in which Pliny expreſſes 
himſelf, we fee, that he was only a little time after Anaxi- 
mander . 

It appears to me then demonſtrated, that in the ages 
which at preſent make our object, and even 2 long time 
after, the Greeks knew only ſuch of the conſtellations whoſe 
obſervation is maſt neceſſary for agriculture. It had only 
been ſucceſſively and by length of time, that they came to 
know and deſign the greateſt part of the conſtellations, of 
which they would make us believe the pretended planiſphere 
of Chiron was compoſed. We ſhall have occaſion to con- 
vince them ſtill more of this by the expoſure which I ſhall 
make in the following volume of the ſtate in which aſtro- 
nomy then was in Greece. 


It is neither in Plato nor in Ariſtotle, And we find no more of it in the 
poem of the ſphere which remains to us under the name of Empedocles. 


Atud Fabric. Bibl. Graec. t. 1. p. 477. 


It is true, that in the treatiſe de mundo, inſerted among the works of Ari- 
ſtotle, we ſee the word Zadia uſed to deſign the twelve ſigns; but all the 
critics agree at this time, that that treatiſe is not Ariſtotle's. 

Aratus is the moſt ancient author who has deſigned the zodiac by the terig 
Zul; Keixacs. Aratus lived about the year 275 before Chiiſt. 

This is u hat we ſhall prove in the 3d part. I. 2. ſect. 6. 

» Sec what is ſaid on this ſubject, part 3. 

d Plin. I. 2. ſect. « 6. © Ibid, 
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Beſides the names by which the Greeks have deſigned the 
conſtellations, it would ſuffice alone, in my opinion, to 
prove, that far from having been invented before the expe- 
dition of the Argonauts, they muſt be on rhe contrary 
poſterior to that epoch. By the confeſſion of the partiſans 
of the ſyſtem which we now attack, the greateſt part of 
theſe names have a direct relation to that expedition « ; 
in this point we are perfectly agreed. We only differ in 
this, that they ſuppoſe that the Greeks had formed their con- 
ſtellations before the voyage of the Argonauts. We pre- 
tend on the contrary, that they could only be ſince that 
event; and we prove it by the names of many of the con- 
ſtellations; ſuch as that of the Dragon who guarded the 

golden fleece, of Medez's cup, of Caſtor and Pollux, and 
of Chiron himſelf. Theſe names neceſſarily ſuppoſe the ex- 
pedition of the Argonauts become already famous by its 
{ucceſs. 

With reſpect to the ſhip Argo, one of the principal con- 
ſtellations of the Greek planiſphere, there is no appearance 
that it had been formed in Greece. They can only perceive 
one part of the ſtars which compoſed it. I ſhall be eafily e- 
nough brought to believe that that conſtellation was the work 
of Greek aſtronomers eſtabliſhed at Alexandria under the 
Ptolomeys. The name of Canopus, given to the moſt bril- 
liant ſtar of that conſtellation, appears to ſhew it poſitively 
enough. No one is ignorant that that word is purely Egyp- 
tian. It was the name of a god much celebrated and highly 
revered in Egypt .. b 

Laſtly, is it well proved, that, in the times of which we 
are ſpeaking, the Greeks deſigned even the conſtellations 


which they knew by the names which remain at this time 


in uſe in out aſtronomy? Do we not ſee on the contrary, 


that theſe names and theſe figures have ſuffered great va- 


riation among theſe people? The Great Bear, which af- 


terwards they called Helice, is never called but Ardtos by 


4 Newton's chron. of the Greeks, p. 87. | 
_ © See Plut; de Iſide & Ofiride; p. 359- E.; Voſſ de idol, I 1. c. 31. 
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Homer and Heſfiod *. The conſtellation of Charless 
Wain, called by Homer Bootes, and Arcturus by Heſiod, 
has ſince been named Arctophylax, the keeper of the bear t. 
That of the Bull did not bear in the early times, among the 
Greeks, the name of that animal. They named that con- 
ſtellation originally + the guardian of the ſeaſons :. 

But what has been the origin of the names and the figures 
that the Greeks have given anciently to conſtellations? To 
what cauſe are the changes they have made in them refer- 
red? This is what I ſhall treat of in a particular diſ- 
ſertation ; I ſhall expoſe my conjectures about the origin of 
the names by which the firſt people have originally deſign- 
ed the conſtellations, I ſhall likewiſe give an account of 
the changes that theſe names have received among the 
Greeks, and of the motives which occaſioned them >. I 
think for this reaſon I ſhall be diſpenſed with at preſent 
from entering into any detail on this object. 

With reſpect to the planets, It is certain, that, at the times 
we now mention, the Greeks only knew Venus. This is 
in effect the only planet which is ſpoken of in the writers 
of great: antiquity. But the diſcovery of Venus conducted 
the Greeks but very ſlowly to the knowledge of the other 
Planets. This is a fact of which I ſhall give the proof in the 
ſucceeding volume. We ſhall ſee there, that to the time 
that Eudoxus and Plato returned from Egypt, the Greeks 
had 'no idea of the proper motion of the planets. Ir 1s 
eaſy to be convinced of this, when we reflect, that, at the 
time of Pythagoras, theſe people till believed that the 
Venus of the morning and the Venus of the night were 


two different planets. It was Pythagoras who drew them 
from ſo grols an error. 


hs * Beſides the names of "AgzTo;, of *Apcate, and of Hu, given by the 


| Grecks tothe Great Bear, we ſce that they likewiſe deſign i it by that of Ayar- 
. Heſychins in voce "Ayara. 


t See Hygin. poet. aſtron. I. 2. n. 2 p. 360. + Le gardien des terms. 
1 Sphaera Empedocl. v. 98. & ſeq. See Hygin. poct aſtron. I. 2. where he 
has related all the diifcrent names given to the conſtellations by the Greeks. 


h See at the end of this volume the firſt diſſer tation on the names of the 
conſtellations. 
The 
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The facts which I have expoſed appear to me frifficient 
to give an idea of the ſtate of aſtronomy among the Greeks, 
in the heroic times. The induQtions that may be drawn 
from them, if we may ſay ſo, preſent themſelves. 


§ III. 
Of geometry, mechanics, and geography. 


] Shall not ſtop to inquire what knowledge the Greeks 
mizht have had in geometry, in mechanics, and in geo- 
graphy, in the ages we are running over at preſent. The 
facts which ancient hiſtory, and particularly Homer, fur. 
niſh for this epoch, prove that the Greeks then had ſome 
notions of the fundamental practices of theſe different ſci- 
ences. I have ſhewn elſewhere, that, without ſuch know. 
ledge, no political ſociety could ſubſiſt. But to deter- 
mine preciſely the ſtate in which the mathematics were 
in Greece in the heroic ages, is impoſſible. Ancient 
authors have tranſmitted nothing particular nor preciſe 
about this object. I do not think then, that it ought to be 
attempted. I could only repeat moſt of the conjectures, 
which I have propoſed in the firſt part of this work, on the 
origin and unfolding of the ſciences. The reader need 
only recolle& what I have there ſaid, and he will ſee that 
almoſt all the reflections which I there made on the firſt 
people, may very well be applied to the Greeks of the 
heroic ages. I think, it will be better, to propoſe ſome 
conujectures on the cauſes which hindered for ſo long a 
time the progreſs of the ſciences in Greece. 7 

I have already ſaid, and do not fear to repeat it, it is 
always ſurpriſing that the people with whom we cannot con- 
teſt the glory of having carried the arts and ſciences to 
the utmoſt perfection; that the people regarded at this 
time, and with reaſon, as our maſters and models in all 
matters which raife and diſtinguiſh the human mind, had 
been ſo long a time bounded by potions extremely groſs. 
: : From 
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From the epoch of the eſtabliſhment of the firſt colonies of 
Aſia and Egypt in Greece, to the time of Thales, that is to 
fay, for more than a thouſand years, the Greeks made 
no progreſs in the ſciences, which the people of the eaſt 
had communicated to them. The continual intercourſe which 
Greece kept up with Egypt and Phœnicia, one would 
think, would have contributed to kindle and develop the 
ſeeds 'of knowledge. Yet this commerce, with people ſo 
improved, did not produce the effect naturally to be ex- 
pected from it. Theſe firſt ſeeds were ſtifled. Let us en- 
deavour to give a reaſon for this ſlowneſs and inactivity. 
By examining the ſtate in which Greece was in the ages 
which at preſent fix our attention, and by reflecting on 
the events which happened there at that time, we ſhall 
ſee that it was not poſſible for the Greeks to perfect the 
firſt knowledge which they had received from Aſia and 
Egypt. 

J think, it is demonſtrated by all the lights that hiſtory 
can afford us on the origin and progreſs of the ſciences, 
that they did not begin to acquire any ſort of perfection, 
but in pretty conſiderable ſtates i. Greece in the heroic 
ages, and long afterwards, reckoned almoſt as many king- 
doms as cities. We may eaſily comprehend how weak thoſe 
fort of ſtates muſt have been. What inhabitants they had, 
muſt have been ſolely taken up with the care of their own 
preſervation. In ſuch a ſituation the ſciences could hardly 
make any progrels. 

Beſides, a nation cannot cultivate the ſciences, but in 
proportion to its enjoying tranquillity, which Greece wa: 
very far from enjoying the ſweets of in the heroic times *. 
Expoſed to the incurſions and ravages of ſtrangers, tor- 
mented with diviſions and inteſtine wars, engaged to 
carry their arms into diſtant climes ; laſtly, expoſed to the 
moſt fatal revolutions, how could theſe people give them- 


i See part 1. bock. 3. chap. 2. art 6. - 
ce Thucyd. 1. I, ng 12. 
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ſelves up to that repoſe and ſtudy which the arts and ſcien- 
ces require ? To prove this, let us give a ſhort but exact 
of the different revolutions with which that part 
of Europe was then agitated. 

We have juſt ſeen that they formerly had not in Greece 
any flouriſhing ſtates ; and of conſequence they had no ſe- 
curity, no tranquillity in that part of Europe. Theſe coun- 
tries chen quite open, and without defence, were a prey to 
the avidity of the neighbouring people, who every inſtant 
came to attack and plunder them. In theſe unhappy times 
the inhabitants removed themſelves, as far as poſſible, from 
the ſea-coaſts for fear of pirates . They had ſcarce any 
more ſecurity in the inland parts. The people pillaged, 
ſtript, and mutually drove them from their habitations. 
Thus they were always obliged to be armed n : they could 
neither trade, nor even cultivate the earth =, 

The different colonies which came from Aſia and Egypt 
to ſettle themſelves in Greece about the beginning of the 
ages we are now running over, drew them from the horrors 
to which they were then a prey. The conductors of theſe 
new migrations communicated to the Greeks the ſciences 
which theſe people had always wanted, or which at leaſt 
they abſolutely negleRed to cultivate. They built cities in 
advantageous places, and at the ſame time commodious for 
trafic. They alſo found out the means of inhabiting the 
coaſts with ſome ſecurity. The ſea- ports, becoming rich, 
vere augmented by little and little: the moſt powerful 
built walls, and ſecured themſelves from incurſions . It 
was thus that Greece began inſenſibly to inſtruct and polith 
itſelf. 

Burt the ſpirit of diſcord, almoſt at the ſame time, ſeized 
on the different ſtates, which then formed themſelves in 
each diſtrict. Without particulariſing the number of petty 
inteſtine hoſtilities, the two wars of Thebes, the laſt of 
which ended with the ruin of that city, of themſelves put 


*Thucyd. I. 1. n. 7.; Philocor. 27. Strab. J. 9. p. 109. 
» Thucyd. I. 1. n. 5. 6. 7. 12. & 17. 
* See infra, book 4. chap. 4. * Thucyd. I. f. n. 7. & . 
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all Greece in combuſtion. The expedition of the Argo- 
nauts, which afterwards employed the choice and flower 
of the nation in a diſtant country, the league formed 
2 little afterwards for the deſtruction of Troy, laſtly, the 
revolution which the return of the Heraclidz cauſed in Pe. 
loponneſus, did not give the Greeks time to breathe. The 
war of Troy had occaſioned the greateſt diforders in Greece ; 
but the revolution which rendered the Heraclidæ maſters 
of Peloponneſus, had ſtill more fatal conſequences. This 
laſt event replunged Greece nearly into the {ame ſtate of 
barbariſm, from which the colonies ffom Aſia and Egypt 
had drawn them. | 

The reader may call to mind what I have already ſaid in 
the firſt book, of the efforts which the deſcendents of Her- 
cules made to enter into the domain of their anceſtors, 
go years after the taking of Troy a. After various attempts, 
they made themſelves maſters of Peloponneſus. The ſuc- 
ceſs of their enterpriſe threw Greece into the greateſt 
trouble and confuſion. Almoſt all the ancient inhabitants 
were driven from their firſt ſettlements. The commotion 
was general. The bad effects which this event produced 
were not confined to theſe calamities. The troops which 
the deſcendents of Hercules employed, were for the moſt 
part compoſed of Dorians of Theſſaly -. Theſe groſs and 
ſavage people threw Greece into a ſtate of ignorance and 
barbariſm nearly equal to that into which the Normans 
threw France about the end of the ninth century. Theſe 
Dorians exterminated or drove out almaſt all the inhabitants 
of Peloponneius, and of one part of Attica. They deſtroy- 
ed moſt of the ancient cities, and founded new ones; the 
citizens of which, ignorant of letters, and neglecting tle 
ſciences, only applied themſelves to agriculture and the 
military art. Thoſe of the ancient inhabitants who re- 
mained in theſe countries, were reduced to ſlavery. The o- 
thers, forced to look for new habitations, ſettled themſclves 


, Þ Sec infra, book 5. chap. 3. J P. 45. & 46, 
r Thucyd. I. I. n. 12. ; Paul. I. 5. c. 3. & 4. 
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in the iſles, and on the coaſts of Aſia Minor. The buſineſs 
of their ſettlement, and the care of defending themſelves 
againſt the people of thoſe countries, hindered them for 
ſome time of thinking to cultivate letters. Yet they did 
not entirely negle& them. The fertility of the countries 
which they inhabited, ſoon procured them that eaſe and 
repoſe ſo favourable to arts and ſciences, that there came 
from thoſe countries the firſt authors, who deſerved, in 
every reſpect, to deſcend to poſterity ; authors whoſe works 
we cannot at this time too much admire . It was from 
theſe colonies that letters repaſſed into European Greece, 
and there began to baniſh barbariſm, which nevertheleſs 
ſupported itſelf there a long time, and reigned to the age 
of thoſe celebrated men, whom the Greeks honoured with 
the name of Sages, that is to ſay, to the times of Solon 


and Piſiſtratus t. 


* Homer, Herodotus, Ge. 
See Les memoaires de h academle des a end tom. 7. memoires, 
p. 331. & 332. 
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B O00 Rx Iv. 
Commerce and Navigation. 


N treating of the origin of commerce and navigation 
1 in the firſt part of this work, it was neceſſary to re- 
ſtrain ourſelves to general views. An effect of the 
obſcurity which reigns over the hiſtory of the ages which 
then fixed our attention; thoſe at preſent in queſtion will 
procure us more ſatisfaction. One may enter into ſome 
details on the ſtate of commerce and Navigation among 
many nations. In the account I am going to give, I ſhall 
obſerve the chronological order and the ſucceſſion of facts, 
as much as poſſible; it is for that reaſon, I ſhall firſt ſpeak 
of the Egyptians. The maritime enterpriſes of Seſoſtris are 
the moſt ancient we have any knowledge of in the times 
of which we now undertake to give the picture. 


. 
Of the Egyptians. 


1 Said in the preceding volume, that the firſt inhabitants 
of Egypt had little inclination for commerce; I ſhew- 
ed alſo, that they muſt have addicted themſelves to navi- 
gation only very lately. Policy and ſuperſtition oppoſed 
them. Seſoſtris, who aſcended the throne about 1659 
years before Chriſt o, ſilenced theſe motives, and baniſhed 
theſe prejudices. This prince, whoſe ambition knew no 
bounds, had propoſed the conqueſt of the univerſe -, But 
it was difficult for him to undertake ſo vaſt a project with- 


2 See book 4. Chap. 2, Supra, book 1. chap. 3-p. 11, 
© DioC. I. 1. p. 63, 
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out a fleet. Rejecting therefore. the principles which the 
kings his predeceſſors had followed, with reſpe& to the ma- 
rine, he equipped a very large feet; it conſiſted, they ſay, 
of 400 fail 4. If we believe the report of the authors of an- 
tiquity, theſe were the firſt ſhips of war that had been 
ſeen*. Before the Egyptians had only had weak barks, 
or even rafts, which ſerved them to coaſt about the borders 
of the Arabian gulf . It was likewiſe on this fea that 
Seſoſtris made his fleet be built :. I am perſuaded, rhough 
the ancients do nat ſay ſo, that to effect this he had re- 
courſe to Phoenician workmen. It is equally probable, that 
the greateſt part of the tackling which rigged theſe veſſels, 
was got from the ſame nation, 

By means of his fleet, Seſoſtris made himſelf maſter of 
the greateſt part of the maritime provinces, and the coaſts 
of the Indian ſea . We do not ſee that this prince is 
ſaid to have had ſhips on the Mediterranean. Diodorus 
ſays, it is true, that Seſoſtris conquered the, Cyclades i. 
But it is very probable that this expreſſion ſhould be under- 
ſtood of ſome iſles of the Indian fea, and not of thoſe 
which the ancients knew under that name in the Mediter- 
ranean. The manner alone in which Diodorus expreſſes 
himſelf, is enough to ſhew it“; eſpecially, as neither he, 
nor Herodotns, ſay in any other place, that Seſoſtris had 
2 fleet in the Mediterranean. . 

The reign of this prince was a brilliant, but ſhort epoch, 
for the marine among the Egyptians. In eſtfect, it does 
not appear that the ſucceſſors of Seſoſtris ever entered in- 
to his views, or continued his projects. The writers of 
antiquity do not mention any maritime enterpriſe under- 
taken in Egypt, in the ages we are at preſent running 


à Id. ibid. p. 64. : e Herod. 1. 2. n. 122. ; Diod. I. f. p. 64. 

f Plin. 1. 7. ſect. 57. p. 417. « Herod. J. 2. n. 102,; Diod. 1. 1.p. 64. 
>» Herod. & Diod. locis cit. 

Theſe authors only ſpeak of the Red ſea ; but it is known, that under that 


denomination, the ancjents included all the ſpace of ſea which waſhes Aſia 
to the ſouth. 


1 P. 65. 
* The name of Cyclades is a genenical term, which may agree with many 
colleQions of iſles. 
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rer. The ancient manner of thinking, with reſpe& to 
commerce and navigation, reſumed its empire. Entirely 
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taken up with the means of rendering the inland com- 


merce of his kingdom very flouriſhing, Seſoſtris wanted to 
have an eaſy communication between the diflerent provin- 


ces of Egypt. With this view, he had cauſed many canals 
to be cut, which came from the Nile ', and communicated 
with each other. By thus facilitating the tranſport of com- 
modities, he had taken care that plenty ſhould ſpread ir. 
felf over all his kingdom. Theſe works ſo proper to en- 
courage commerce, yet could not inſpire the Egyptians 
with a taſte for it ; they did not try to extend their com- 
merce to any diſtance, nor to make with foreigners eſta- 
bliſhments capable of ſupporting it ; for I do not think one 
can refer to this end the different colonies which Cecrops 
and Danaus conducted from Egypt into Greece, about an 
hundred years after Seſoſtris. We know that the chiefs 

of theſe new migrations kept up no relation with Egypt =, 


Tpbey ought then only to be looked upon as adventurers, 
who, diſcontented with their lot, put themſelves at the 


head of a troop of vagabonds to go and ſeek their fortune 
in a foreign land. I alſo think that it had been with theſe 
ſecond colonies as with the firſt, that is to lay, that they 
made their paſſage from Egypt into Greece in Phœnician 
bottoms =. | 

The Egyptians continued to give very little acceſs to 
ſtrangers. The ports of Egypt, except that of Naucratis, 
remained always ſhut. They were not opened till under 
the reign of Pſammeticus +, that is to ſay, more than 1008 
years after Seſoſtris. 

Although ancient Egypt was little given to commerce, 
the people notwithſtanding enjoyed immenſe riches. They 
owed them to the exploits and the conqueſts of their firſt 
ſovereigns. Theſe princes had over. run and ſubjected a 
great part « of Aſia v. Theſe wars were not unprofitable ; 


1 Herod. I. 2. n. 108. Diod. I. 1. p. 66. | 
» See Herod. I. 2. n. 154. » Sec Marth. p. 129. & 117. 
» Diod. I. 1. p. 78, 1 Id. ibid. p. 23, 24. & 56. 
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seſoſtris got by his expeditions an immenſe booty . Be- 
ſides, he impoſed conſiderable tributes of every ſort on the 
nations he had conquered -. They were even obliged to 
bring them to Egypt . The ſucceſſors of this prince imi- 
tated his example. Ancient inſcriptions, which ſtill ſubſiſt- 
ed in the times of Strabo and Tacitus, marked the weight 
of gold and of ſilver, the number of arms and of horfes, 
the quantity of ivory and perfumes, of corn and other com- 
modities that each nation was to pay *. Theſe tributes, by 
the report of Tacitus, equalled thoſe which in his time the 
Parthians and even the Romans could demand' from the 
le under their dominion . 

It is not then ſurpriſing, that, in ſpite of their diſinclination 
to commerce, ancient Egypt is ſaid to have enjoyed great 
opulence. By the conqueſts of her firſt monarchs, the was 
become the centre or boundary of a great part of the riches 
of Aſta. The ſuperb monuments which theſe princes cauſed 
to be erected, the immenſe works which they undertook, 
{pread money over the nation, and circulated their treaſures. 
Each private perſon profited by it, and might that way alone 
enrich himſelf readily enough. Belides, they were very 
luxurious in Egypt in early times. One may judge of this 
by the quantity of gold and ſilver vaſes, the precious hahits, 
&c. which the Iſraelites brouglit from that country when 
they came out of it 8. 


CH AF. 10 
Of the Pbœnicians. 


| Have reſerved for the ages which we are running over 

at preſent, many details relating to the commerce and 
navigation of the Phœnicians. It is in effect to this epoch, 
that moſt of the maritime enterpriſes which have rendered 


+ Thid. p. 65. r Diad. I. 1. p. 64. & 65. Ibid. p. 65. 
* Strabo, I. 17. p. 1171.; Tait. annal. I. 2. c. 69. « Ibid. 
* Exod. c. 12. v. 33 
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theſe people ſo famous in antiquity ſhould be referred. Their 
hiſtory furniſhes a very convincing proof what induſtry can 
do, and ſhews very evidently to what pitch commerce is 
capable of raiſing a nation which applies to it with ardor. 
When we ſpeak of the Pheenicians, we muſt diſtinguiſh 
the times with accuracy. Theſe people poſſeſſed originally 
a large extent of countries, compriſed under the name of 
the land of Canaan. They loſt the greateſt part of it by 
the conqueſts of the Iſraclites under Joſhua. The lands 
which fell in the diviſton to the tribe of Aſher, extended to 
Sidon . That city notwithſtanding was not ſubdued. The 
inhabitants preſerved their lives and liberty *. It even 
appears, that they were not diſturbed, but were permitted 
to enjoy great tranquillity . The Sidonians made uſe of 
this to continue their commerce, and laboured to extend it 
more and more. They even found themſelves ſoon able 
enough to oppreſs the Iſraelites in their turn. This event 
happened in the times of the judges . We are ignorant 
of the circumſtances, which beſides are foreign to our ob- 
ject. Let us return to the commerce of the Sidonians. 

If the conqueſts of Joſhua took from the Phœnicians 2 
great part of their dominion, they were well paid by the 
conſequences of that event. To ſupport and maintain their 
commerce with advantage, theſe people had occafion to e- 
ſtabliſh warehonſes in the different countries where buſineſs 
might draw them. They were not able to form laſting 


ferdemggts but by the aid of a certain number of colonies. 


The revaution occaſioned in the countries of Canaan by 
the irruption of the Hebrew people, enabled the Sidonians 
to ſend colonies where ever they thought proper. In effect, 
the greateſt part of the ancient inhabitants of Paleſtine 
ſeeing themſelyes threatened with entire deſtruction, had 
recourſe to flight to ſave themſelves. Sidon offered them 
an aſylum: they caſt themſelves upon them; but the terri- 
tory of that city was not ſufficient ta ſupport this multitude 


5 Joſh. c. to. v. 28. Judges c. 3. v. 3. 
* Idid. c. 18. v. 7. d 1bid. c. 10, v. 12. 


of 


of refugees; it happened that they were ſtill under a neceſ- 

ſity of finding new ſettlements . Sidon lent them ſhips, 
and made good uſe of theſe new inhabitants to extend their 
trade and form ſettlements. From hence, that great num- 
ber of colonies which went then from Phœnicia, to ſpread 
themſelves in all the countries of Africa and of Europe. 

I ſhall not undertake to particulariſe exactly all the places 
where the Phcenicians came to introduce themſelves. The 
reader may conſult the authors who have diſcuſſed this mat- 
ter with the extent it requires, and the exactneſs it merits *. 
I ſhall confine myſelf to general facts, which may enable the 
reader to judge of the nature and of the extent of the com- 
merce which that nation carried on in the ages we are ſpeak- 
ing of at preſent. I ſhall alſo obſerve, that then there was 
no mention made of Tyre, not even of the ancient Tyre 
which was taken by Nabuchodonoſor. That city was not 
built till about 40 years after the taking of Troy 4. It owed 
its origin to a colony of Sidonians . Their beginnings, 
like all thoſe new ſettlements, were very weak. Homer, 
who ſpeaks ſo often of Sidon, does not once name Tyre. 
That city was not diſtinguiſhed enough in his time, to de- 
ſerve a place in hiſtory. 

To return to our ſubject, the firſt ſettlements of the 
Phcenicians were in the iſles of Cyprus and Rhodes. They 
paſſed ſucceſſively into Greece, into Sicily and Sardinia. ' 
Aﬀerwards they tranſported themſelves among the Gauls, 
and always advancing, they diſcovered the ſouthern part of 
Spain. Theſe people were inconteſtably the firſt navigators 
who are ſaid to have penetrated into that extremity of Eu- 
rope. It is even in the Phcenician language, that we muſt 
ſearch for the etymology of the name which that king- 
dom {till bears at this day +. 
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© See Procop. de bello Vandal. I. 2. c. 10. “ Bochart, Huet, Newton, Cc. 

4 Marth. p. 299. See part 1. b. 4. c. 2. art. 1. 

They pretend that Spain was formerly filled with fo prodigious a quantity 
of rabbits, that theſe animals, by means of digaing the earth, almoſt overturned 
the bouſes. Varro, de re tuſtica, I. 3. c. 12. ; Strabo, 1. 3. p. 213. 214. & 256. ; 
Plin.1 8. ſect. 43. & 83. | 
(DU Saphan, in Hebre, little different from the Phoeni. i2n, ſignifies a rabbit. 
SPANITA 
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Till this time the Phcenicians, like all the people of anti. 
quity, had not gone out of the Mediterranean: their mari. 
time expeditions were confined to the compaſs of that ſea; 
and the ſouth of Spain was the bounds of their voyages. 
But that reſtleſs nation, covetous of gain, ſoon undertook 
the greateſt enterpriſes. By paſſing the ſouthern point of 
Spain, the Phoenician ſailors had perceived, that the Medi- 
terranean communicated by a pretty narrow canal with an- 
other ſea. The dangers which preſented themſelves of 
going over this dangerous paſlage, and to engage them. 
ſelves in unknown latitudes, had always frightened the 
Pheenician pilots. Yet encouraged by perpetual ſucceſſes, 
they durſt at laſt venture themſelves. Thus about 1250 
years before Chriſt, the Phoenician ſhips were ſeen coming 
out of the Mediterranean, and paſſing the Straits, entered 
on the ocean f. Succeſs crowned the boldneſs of this enter- 
priſe. They landed on the weſtern coaſt of Spain. This 
firſt voyage was followed by many others. The Phcenicians 
ſoon ſent colonies into theſe countries, founded cities there, 
and formed laſting ſettlements. 

Their principal attention was to that iſle, known at pre- 
ſent by the name of Cadiz . They were not long of diſ- 
covering the 1mportance and advantage of that port. It 
was a convenient ſtorehouſe to lay up the rich effects which 
they brought from Aſia and the neighbouring countries. 
They could likewiſe collect there thoſe they received from 
Betique and other countries of Spain. To ſecure the poſ- 
ſeſſion of that iſle, the Phœnicians built a city there n, to 
which they gave a name declarative of the utility it was to 
them, and the uſe they made of it. They named it Gadir, 
a word which means refuge, incloſue i, 

The advantage which the Phcoenicians had at firſt by 


SPANIJA in the ſame language, from whence the Romans have made Hiſpania, 
and we Spain, as much as to ſay full of rabbits. Bochart in Phaleg. l. 3. c. 7. 
p. 190. 

f See Diod. I. 5. p. 345. - Bochart izz Phaleg. 1. 3. c. 7. p. 189.; In Canaan, 
I. 1. c. 34. p. 662. 


t It is ſituat ed near the weſtern coaſt of Andaluſia; 
h Diod. 1. 5. p. 245. | Bochart in Canaan, I. 1. c. 34. p. 673. 
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trading with Spain, was very conſiderable. The ancient in- 
habitants of that rich country were very deſtitute of arts 
and ſciences. They had gold and filver in abundance, bur 
they did not know the uſe of them : ignorant of the value 
of thoſe metals, they employed them for the moſt vile 
uſes x. The Phoenicans knew very well how to avail them- 
ſelves of that ignorance. In exchange for oil and ſome 
trifles which they gave to theſe people, they received of 
them ſo prodigious a quantity of filver, that their ſhips could 
not tranſport the treaſure. They were obliged to. take 
out all the lead with which their anchors were loaded, and 
to put there the ſpare ſilver ' The hiſtory of the firſt 
voyages which the Europeans made to America. gives us an 
exact image of theſe ancient events. 

The riches which the Phcenicians drew from Spain, were 
not confined to gold and ſilver; without ſpeaking of wax, 
honey, pitch, vermilion, &c. 1ron, lead, copper, and above 
all tin, were the moſt lucrative objects m, All that was 
formerly uſed of this laſt metal paſſed through the hands of 
the Phcenicians. This ſhort expoſure ſuffices to ſhew the 
immenſe profits the return of ſhips loaded with ſuch cargoes 
would produce; for it is certain, that Phcenicia kept up a 
correſpondence with all its colonies except Egypt, which 
appears to have had entirely oppoſite principles. 

Spain was not the only country beyond the pillars of Her- 
cules, where the Phcenicians had penetrated. Being fami- 
Hariſed with the navigation of the ocean, they extended 
themſelves to the left of the ſtraits of Cadiz, as far as to the 
right. Strabo aſſures us, that theſe people had gone over 
a part of the weſtern coaſt of Africa little time after the 
war of Troy. According to this author, they had there 
formed ſome ſettlements and built ſome cities . 

I dare not place in the ſame ages, their paſſage into Eng- 


x Strabo, J. 3. p. 224. 

1 Ariſt. de mirab. auſcult. t. 1. p. 1165.; Diod. I. 5. p. 358. 

m Diod. I. 5. p. 361.; P. Mela. 1. 2. c. 6.; Strabo, I. 3. p. 212. 212. & 219. ; 
Plin. 1. 3. ſect. 4. P. 145. I. 4. ſect. 34. p. 228. 1. 34. ſect. 47. 

* L. 1. p. 83. I. 3. p. 224. 
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land. We might perhaps determine it by a reflection which 
the reading of the writers of antiquity furniſhes us with. 
They were perfuaded, that all the tin that was conſumed in 
the known world, came from the iſles of Caſſiterides; and 
there is no doubt, that theſe iſles were the Sorlingues, and 
a part of Cornwall -. We ſee by the books of Moſes, that, 
in his time, tin was known in Paleſtine » Homer teaches 
us alſo, that they made uſe of this metal in the heroic 
ages 2. This poet, we know, never gives to the ages he 
ſpeaks of but only ſuch knowledge as he knew belonged to 
them. It ſhould follow then, that the Phœnicians had traded 
in England, in very remote antiquity. Yet that is not my 
ſentiment. , 

In acknowledging that they uſed tin very anciently in 
many countries of Aſia, yet I do not think, that they got it 
from England. There 1s too great a diſtance between that 
ille and Spain, to preſume, that the Phoenicians had at- 
tempted that paſſage in the ages we are at preſent ſpeaking 
of. Such a paſſage could not be made without quitting 
the coaſts too much. They muſt abandon themſelves en- 
tirely to the open ſea. It may be ſaid, that it was from 
the coaſt of Gaul oppoſite to England, that the Pheœnicians 
went into that country ; but that opinion would ſuppoſe, 
that, in the moſt early times, theſe people had run over all 
the coaſts of Spain, and almoſt all thoſe of Gaul; a ſentiment 
that appears to me improbable. I think then, that, in theſe 
ancient times, it was Spain and Portugal which furniſhed 
the Phcenicians with the tin with which theſe people traded 
ſo advantageouſly with other nations. This metal was 
formerly very plentiful in theſe two countries. 

From the enumeration I have juſt made of the countries 
the Phcenicians traded to in the ages we are at preſent 
ſpeaking of, we may plainly ſee, what then was the great- 
neſs and extent of their commerce. We may judge of it 


o See Bochart, Can. 1. 1. c. 39. p. 722. & 724. 
Num. c. 31. v. 22. 9 Iliad. 1.11. v. 25. & 34. Cc. 
r Diod. 1. 5. p. 361.; Strabo, I. 3. p. 219.; Plin. J. 4. ſect. 34. p. 228. J. 3. 
ſecd. 47; Stephan. de urbib. voce TægrνEes, p. 639, b 
: * 
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by the quantity of gold and filyer the Iſraelites found in 
Paleſtine, and by the luxury and magnificence which then 
reigned in theſe countries. The ſovereigns were there 
clothed in purple, the people wore gold ear-rings and fine 
necklaces. Even their camels were adorned with ſtuds, 
chains, and plates of gold c. Thoſe facts are very ſufficient 
proofs of the riches the Phœnicians had been uſed to in 
Paleſtine. Their commerce was ſo much the more advan- 
tageous, as in theſe ancient times the different countries of 
our world had ſcarce any relation with each other. By 
this means, the Phœnicians became commiſſioners and fac- 
tors to all the known world. We ſee, that, at the time of tlie 
war of Troy, the Sidonians were able to furniſh other nations 
with every thing that could contribute to luxury and mag- 
nificence :. Such was the ſource of the immenfe riches that 
the Phœnicians had amaſſed. All trade being in their hands, 
theſe intelligent people only let people have a glimpſe of 
what they thought proper. They concealed with care the 
places to which they ſailed, and tried by all forts of means 
to take the knowledge of it from other nations . The ob- 
ſcurity which they affected to throw over their trade, made 
them be raxed with cunning and fraud x. Let us at pre- 
ſent enter into ſome examination of the manner in which 
the Phoenician ſhips were conſtructed. We will alſo fay a 
word or two of their progreſs in the art of navigation. 
Originally they had only rafts, pirogues or ſimple boats. 
They uſed oars to conduct theſe weak and light veſlels. 
As navigation extended itſelf and became more frequent, 
they perfected the conſtruction of ſhips, they made them of 
a much larger capacity. There muſt then have been more 
hands and more art to work them. The induſtry of man 
commonly increaſes in proportion to his wants. They were 
not long of diſcovering the uſe they might draw from the 
wind to haſten and facilitate the courſe of a ſhip; and they 


f Judg. c. 8. v. 21. Cc. 


* Hom. Iliad. 1. 6. v. 289. 299. 1. 23. v. 743.; Odyſſ. 1. 4. v. 154. 1. 15. v. 
114. 
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found out the art of aiding it by means of maſts and fails, 
There reigns a very great obſcurity about the time when 
theſe acceſſory parts of a ſhip were invented. I think the 
Phcenicians were the firſt who made uſe of the wind. I even 
think this manner of ſailing pretty ancient among theſe 
people. For how could they have undertaken ſuch long 
and difficult navigations as I have juſt mentioned with ſhips 
without ſails? Like our galleys, theſe veſſels went alſo with 
oars. They uſed fails when the weather was favourable, 


v2 


and had recourſe to oars during calms, or when the wind 


was Contrary. 

I {aid in the firſt part of this work, that many people 
were given to navigation very anciently. They could not 
long traverſe the ſeas, without having diſputes and con- 
teſts riſe up among them. Covetouſneſs, the pride of 
being at the head, and jealouſy, muſt make them then think 
of the means of attacking and defending themſelves with 
ſucceſs on the ſeas. From thence they invented a ſort of 


ſhips proper for that uſe. We have ſeen before, that Seſoſtris 


paſſed in antiquity for the firſt who had ſhewn ſhips of 
wary, But I think we ſhould rather give that honour to 


the Phcenicians -. Be that as it will, we know, that, in the 


ages of which we now ſpeak, they diſtinguiſhed two ſorts 
of veſſels, one deſtined for commerce, and the other for 
naval expeditions. The fabric of theſe two ſorts of {hips 


was different. The Phcenician ſhips of war, which I pre. 
ſume ſerved as a model to other nations, were long and 


pointed. They called them Arco; this is all that can 


be ſaid. Their merchant ſhips were called Gaulus and Gau- 


loi; they were on the contrary of a round forme, or, to 


ſpeak more properly, almoſt round“. For I cannot be- 
lieve, that, by the expreſſion round veſſels, the ancients 
meant 2 perfect roundneſs. How could ſuch ſhips keep 


y Supra, chap. 1. p. 291, See ibid. 
2 Rochart, Canaan, I. 2.C. II. p. 819. & 829. 
d Bochert, ib. 
This is the idea Feſtus gives when ſpeaking of the ſhips called Gavlss ; 
he defines them, Gaulus, genus na vigii pene rotundum, voce Gaulus, p. * I 
| el 
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their way? They would at moſt be only capable of ſail- 
ing on rivers. I think then the Gaulus had their holds very 
large to be able to carry more goods. They called them 
round in oppoſition to ſhips of war which were extremely 
pointed. 55 ® 

Theſe ſorts of veſſels which had their hulk large and the 
keel flat, were ſubject to great inconveniencies, and muſt 
have cauſed, great obſtacles in ſailing. A ſhip in effect of 


very little water *. From hence it would yield to all winds, 
becauſe it would want a point of ſupport. Having a few 
feet in the water, ſhe would ſlide over the ſurface of the 
waves, without being able to defend herſelf or reſiſt them. 
She could not then hold her courſe without having the 
wind in the poop; and would not be able to carry much 
fail T. The run of the Phoenician merchant. ſhi ps muſt 
have been, in conſequence of theſe principles, very ſlow 
and very uncertain. Such fort of veſſels muſt neceſſarily 
take up a great deal of time in the leaſt voyages. It is 
not difficult to ſhew why the firſt navigators had ſtudied to 
give a round form to their merchant-ſhips. That fort of 
conſtruction agreed perfectly with the ſtate of navigation 
in theſe remote times. At that time they never quitted 
the coaſts but from neceſſity. The ancients, of conſequence, 


© Tacit. annal. I. 2. c. 6. 

* They ſay of a ſhip, that ſhe draws ſo many feet of water, to expreſs 
how many feet ſhe is ſunk in the ſea. 

ft A ſhip of a tong make, and that enters deeply into the water, keeps her 
courſe in almoſt all winds. By preſenting her fide, ſhe makes from the 
large ſheet of water againſt which ſhe preſſes, a ſupport ſufficient to reſiſt the 
contrary motion which the wind may impreſs on her fails. A king's ſhip, 
for example, of more than one hundred and fifty feet long, and that draus 
more than twenty feet of water. What a force muſt it not be for ſuch a 
ſhip to be able to diſplace ſidewiſe the enormous maſs of water which reſiſts 
it in a direction perpendicular to its length? It follows then from the effort 
of the wind, combined with the reſiſtance of the water, that ſuch a vellct! 
will eſcape by the diagonal. Thus the wind large, or on the quarter, is at 
this time reckoned the beſt wind to make a voyage. The wind in the poop 
is not fo favourable, becauſe in that caſe there is only a part of the fails in 
uſe; the wind cannot act upon them all at one time. 1a 
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could not give much depth to their veſſels a they endes. 
voured then to gain in the breadth what they had loſt in 
the depth. 


I do not think that theſe ſhips had a prow and a poop 


marked and diſtin. The form of them might be the 
ſame . They might, as appears to me, ſteer them both 
ways. I judge thus from their fabric, which was very diffe. 
rent from our veſſels. We have only one rudder fixed to 
the poop, but the ancients had to three or four ?; that is 
to ſay, properly ſpeaking, they had none ; and what they 
uſed for it, was, as I preſume, a ſort of very large and 
very long oar *. Theſe ſhips might, by this means, be 
worked any way they pleaſed. Some Indian nations {till 
uſe at this time ſhips which equally fail by the prow or by 


the poop zs. Perhaps alſo the rudders of the ancients, in- 


ſtead of being fixed to the poop or the prow, were placed 
on the ſides o, as they are ſeen on the praos, or pirogues 
of Bantam. 

The methods and practices the Phcenicians made uſe of 
to direct their navigations, are not known to us. Hiſtory 
has tranſmitted nothing to us on a ſubject ſo curious and 
intereſting. I ſhall not therefore ſtop to make conjectures 
founded on no facts. I only think to be able to explain 
why theſe people had undertaken great enterpriſes before 
any other nation of antiquity. 

In treating of the means uſed by the firſt navigators 
to know their route, and to be certain after a ſtorm how 
far they had been thrown out of their way, I ſaid that 
Urſa Major had been probably the firſt guide they had fol- 


4 See Tacit. annal I. 2. c. 6. : 

see Hygin. fab. 168. & 227. ; Suid. i n voce AptOrrevpreats, t. 1. p. 153. 
and voce A fre, P. 589.; Scheffer. de milit. nav. veter. 1. 2. c. 5. p. 147. 

f Athen. I. 11. c. 12. p. 489. ; Hygin. fab. 14. p. 55.; Scheffer loco cit. p. 146. 


other rudder. | 

s Rec. des voyages qui ont ſervi a Vetabliſement de la compagnie des 
Indes Holland. t. 4. p. 594. 

h See Tacit. annal. I. 2. c. 6. 

Voyages de la campagnie des Indes Holland, t. 1. p. 367. 
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Jowed. I have ſhewn at the ſame time to what inconve- 
niencies that choice expoſed them. The Phœnicians were 
the firſt who perceived it. They muſt therefore have 
' ſearched in the heavens ſome point that would ſerve to di- 
rect the courſe of a ſhip in a more preciſe and certain man- 
ner than Urſa Major. They muſt have perceived, that a- 
bove that conſtellation there was one much leſs, almoſt 
the ſame figure, but in a contrary ſituation, and being much 
nearer the pole, never ſet for the ſeas they then frequent- 
ed. They knew this conſtellation by the name of Ur/a 
Minor. The Phoenicians choſe a ſtar to be their guide 
and their point of knowledge. I fay a ſtar in general; 
for in the times we are treating of, that is to ſay, about 
1250 years before Chriſt, the ſtar which is at the extremi- 
ty of the tail of Urſa Minor, and by which we regulate at 
this time, could not ſhew the pole with preciſion. It 
was then too diſtant =. I believe that the Phoenicians 
made uſe, in the ages I ſpeak of, of the bright ſtar 
placed in the ſhoulder of Urſa Minor, which is of the 
ſecond magnitude, and very remarkable. It was this diſco- 
very which probably encouraged the Phœnicians early to 
undertake great voyages, and to expoſe themſelves on un- 
known ſeas. Their {kill in maritime affairs and in buſi- 


neſs was greatly celebrated in the times of the war of 
Troy =, 


F 
Of the Phrygians, Lydians, Trojans, &c. 


Hy has not handed down to us the ſame lights on 
I the commerce of the other people of Aſia, as on that 
of the Phœnicians. Yet it cannot be doubted, that trade 
was very flourilhing, in many countries in that vaſt part 


k See part 1. book, 4. chap. 2. 


! See Bochart, Can. I. 1.c. 8. p. 410. ; Palmer. exercitat. p. 445, 
Acad. des ſciences, annee 1733, memoircs, p. 442. 
* Odyſſ. I. 15. v. 414. & 415. 
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of the world, and particularly in Aſia Minor, in the ages 
we are ſpeaking of at preſent. It is true, as I have juſt 
faid, that we are ignorant of- the details and particulars, 
We can only judge from certain tracts diſperſed in the vri- 
tings of the hiſtorians of antiquity. 
What fable, for example, declares of Midas, King of 
Great Phrygia, that he turned into gold every thing he 
touched, muſt be underſtood, I think, of the ſkill of that 
prince to improve the productions of his country, and of 
his attention to make trade flouriſh there. Such was 
the ſource of the riches of this prince, ſo boaſted of in an- 
tiquity . May not one ſay, by a metaphor, which is not 
too far fetched, that the effect of trade is to turn all into 
gold? This conjecture appears to me ſo much the more 
probable, as Midas was particularly attached to the per- 
fecting navigation. They ſay he had invented the anchor 
which they uſed to ſtop their ſhips». We alſo ſee that 
the Phrygians were looked upon, for ſome time, as maſters 
of the ſea 2. None but trading nations could pretend to 
that ſort of ſuperiority. 
The Phrygians alſo paſſed in antiquity for the inven- 
tors of waggons with four wheels -, ſo commodious for car- 
rying merchandiſe by land. I had forgot to mention, that 
an ancient tradition attributed to Demodice, wife of Midas, 
the invention of coining money. We muſt then con- 
clude, from all theſe facts, that the people of Great Phry- 
gia were then much given to trade. 
We might ſay as much of thoſe who inhabited the Leſſer 
Phrygia. Trade muſt have been very flouriſhing in that 
country. Tantalus, who reigned there about the middle 
of the ages which now employ us, had been equally re- 
nowned as well for his riches as for his ſordid avarice *. 
Maſter of à great treaſure, he durſt not touch it. His ſon 


! * See Plin. I. 33. ſect. 15. p. 613. & 614. 

0 v Pauſan. I. f. c. 4. p. 12. q Syncell. p. 181. 
1 r Plin. I. 7. ſed. 57. p.4t5.. - 

1 Pollux. 1. 7. c. 6. $83. p. 1063.; Heraclid. in polit. verbo O guryto?- 
| * See Mezeriac. ad cpiſt. Ovid. t. 2. p. 329. | 
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pelops made a better uſe of it. Obliged to renounce the 
throne of his father, and to fly his country, he went into 
Greece when Acriſius reigned in Argos. Pelops had brought 

great riches from Aſia. That prince knew to diſperſe them 
properly. They owed to him a degree of power that ſoon 
raiſed them above all the {overeigns of Greece, though at 
that time very poor and very indigent, trade being till un- 
known in that part of Europe. 

[ have nothing particular to ſay at this time on the com- 
merce of the Lydians. We have ſeen in the firſt part of 
this work, that theſe people were addicted to trade in very 
early times . They continued it with ſo much ſucceſs, 
that Crœſus, their laſt ſovereign, was reputed the richeſt mo- 
narch in the univerſe. 

It is alſo certain, that trade muſt have been in great 
eſteem in the kingdom of Troy. The riches of Priam do not 
permit us to doubt of it *«. Ihe ſtates of that prince were 
ſituated very advantageouſly. They were extended over all 
the weſtern coaſt of the Helleſpont : the iſles of Tenedos 

and of Leſbos were even comprehended in themy. The 
Trojans had known to profit by that happy fituation, to ad- 
dict themſelves to commerce and navigation =. They had 
good ports and ſkilful builders of ſhips». Eneas and An- 
tenor were able, even after the ruin of their country, to 
equip each a fleet, conſiderable enough to look out for, 
and form new ſettlements . 
: know not whether we muſt put the Carians in the num- 
ber of trading nations. The origin of theſe people is not 


r otherwiſe known. It is only known, that they pretend to 
r have inhabited, time immemorial, that province of Aſia 
e Minor, which, from their name, is called Caria 1. It appears, 
. that the Carians frequented the ſea very early. But it was 
t, not with a view to trade. They only did it to rob and pil. 
n 


* Thucyd. I. t. p. 6. & 7.; Plut. in Theſ. p. 2. A. u Book 4. c. 4. p.269. 
& 273. = See Hom. Iliad. 1. 24. v. 514. &c. 
! Hom. ibid. &c.; Virgil. Fneid, 1. 2. v. 2t. &c. 


2 See Plin. 1. 7. ſect. 57. p. 487. Virgil. Eneid. I. 3. v. 5. & 6. 
> Hom. Iliad. 1.5. v. 60. &. © Virgil. ZncJ. I. 1. v. 242.1. 3, v. 4. &c. 
: , © See acad. des inſcript. t. 9, mem. p. I13. ; 
VoL, II. (Iq lage 
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lage the coaſts. This at leaſt is the idea that ancient au- 
thors give us*. We ſee in effect, that under the reign of 


Cecrops the Carians came to make deſcents, and to ravage 
the coaſt of Attica . They infeſted by their piracies the 
Egean {ex before the time of Minos :. They were even ſettled 
in the Cyclades. If we believe Thucydides, Minos came 
there to drive them out >. I ſay, if we believe Thucydides, 
for Herodotus does not agree with that author about the 
manner in which Minos treated the Carians. He pretends, 
that the King of Crete did not drive them from the Cyclades ; 
they were permitted to ſtay there, on condition, that they 
joined a number of their veſſels to the fleets which that 
prince ſhould think proper to equipi. Though 1t be thus 
in theſe two narrations, it always reſults, that the Carians 
were addicted to navigation in very early antiquity ; but it 
is not {een that they applied equally to commerce. 


E 1 . IV. 
Of the Greets. 


F the reader will call to mind what I have ſaid in the 
preceding books of the ancient ſtate of Greece *,. he will 
eaſily perceive, that commerce mult have been unknown 
there for many ages. The firſt inhabitants of that part of 
Enrope had no connection nor communication, and by con- 
{equence no traffic nor trade. Their beſt hiſtorians agree 
in this. Nearly about the time of Abraham, ſome colonies 
going out of Egypt paſſed into Greece. Theſe new migra- 
tions civilized the inhabitants a little, and communicated to 
them ſome tinctures of the arts and ſciences ; but theſe firſt 
ſeeds were ſoon choaked n. Laſtly, they ſaw ſucceſſively, 


e See Thucyd. 1. T. p. 6. | 

f Philocor. ap: Strab. 1. 9. p. 609. 6 Thucyd. I. 1. p. 4. 

h Ibid. | WE :  Þ 171. 

* See part I. book I. art. 5.; part 2. book 1. c. 4. & book 2. ſect. 2. c. I. 
1 See Thucyd. I. I. p. 2. w Scœe ſupra, b. 2. p. 173. 
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and at laſt, in the ſpace of one age, Cecrops, Cadmus, Da- 
naus, '&c. come and form new eſtablihments in Greece. 
Theſe laſt culonies ſucceeded more happily than the firſt in 
poliſhing that country. Their chiefs ſucceeded in perſua- 
ding the Greeks to addict themſelves to agriculture ». From 
thence commerce was {een to ſpring up among theſe people. 
Theſe: facts are perfectly conformable 10 all that remains 
of ancient traditions. They teach us, that the cuſtom of 
trafficking was not introduced into Greece till ſome years 
after the arrival of Cadmus. It is to Bacchus, grandſon of 
this prince, that antiquity attributes the inſtitution of all 
the rules relative to this object . 

I ſaid in the firſt part of this work, that originally trade 
was only carried on by exchange, and that it was by eſti- 
mation they then regulated the price of the effects with 
which they would trade. We have there alſo ſeen, that the 
people were not long of perceiving the inconveniencies of 
that way of trading, and had {ought for means to remedy it, 
and that {ucceſhively they had invented meaſures, then weights 
and ſcales. J remarked, that they had afterwards introduced 
metals into commerce, as common figns and repreſenta- 
tions of merchandiſe; and that in the firſt times it was the 
weight which regulated the price; and that, laſtly, they had 
found out the art of making money properly ſo called. 
The h' ſtory of commerce among the Greeks, gives us a 
faithful image of theſe different gradations; but it is dit- 
fcalr to mark the epoch, and align the time of rhe greatei: 
part of theſe cuſtoms. 

It is certain, that the primitive manner of buying and ſel- 
ling by exchange originally had place in Greece. This 
manner of trafficking was {till uſed at the time of the war 
of Troy. In the Odyſſey, Minerva diſguiſed in the figure 
of a ſtranger, ſays, that ſhe traded on the ſea, and that ſhe 
was going to Temeſe to look for tin to exchange againſt 
won 2. Exchange not only had place iu trading by whole- 
ſale, bur likewite in trading by retail. In the Iliad, many 
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lage the coaſts. This at leaſt is the idea that ancient au- 
thors give us. We ſee in effect, that under the reign of 
Cecrops the Carians came to make deſcents, and to ravage 
the coaſt of Attica. They infeſted by their piracies the 
Egean ſea before the time of Minos t. They were even ſettled 
in the Cyclades. If we believe Thucydides, Minos came 
there to drive them out. 1 ſay, if we believe Thucydides, 
for Herodotus does not agree with that author about the 
manner in which Minos treated the Carians. He pretends, 
that the King of Crete did not drive them from the Cyclades ; 
they were permitted to ſtay there, on condition, that they 
joined a number of their veſſels to the fleets which that 
prince ſhould think proper to equipi. Though it be thus 
in theſe two narrations, it always reſults, that the Carians 
were addicted to navigation in very early antiquity ; but it 
is not {een that they applied equally to commerce. 


SC H A P. IV. 
Of the Greets. 


F the reader will call to mind what I have ſaid in the 

preceding books of the ancient ſtate of Greece *, he will 
ealily perceive, that commerce mult have been unknown 
there for many ages. The firſt inhabitants of that part of 
Europe had no connection nor communication, and by con- 
{equence no trafic nor trade. Their beſt hiſtorians agree 
in this i. Nearly about the time of Abraham, ſome colonies 
going out of Egypt paſſed into Greece. Theſe new migra- 
tions civilized the inhabitants a little, and communicated to 
them ſome tinctures of the arts and ſciences ; but theſe firſt 
ſeeds were ſoon choaked u. Laſtly, they ſaw ſucceſſively, 


e See Thucyd. I. I. p. 6. | | 

r Philocor. ap: Strab. I. 9. p. 609. s Thucyd. I. 1. p. 4. 

b Ibid; 3.x. $22. 

* See part I. book I. art. 5.; part 2. book 1. c. 4. & book 2. ſet, 2. c. I. 
1 See Thucyd. I. I. p. 2. w See ſupra, b. 2. p. 173. 1 
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and at laſt, in the ſpace of one age, Cecrops, Cadmus, Da- 


naus, &c. come and form new eſtabliſhments in Greece. 
Theſe laſt culonies ſucceeded more happily than the firſt in 
poliſhing that country. Their chiefs ſucceeded in perſua- 
ding the Greeks to addict themſelves to agriculture ». From 


thence commerce was ſeen to ſpring up among thele people. 


Theſe facts are perfectly conformable 10 all that remains 
of ancient traditions. They teach us, that the cuſtom of 


rraficking was not introduced into Greece till ſome years 


after the arrival of Cadmus. It is to Bacchus, grandſon of 
this prince, that antiquity attributes the inſtitution of all 
the rules relative to this object e. 

I ſaid in the firſt part of this work, that originally trade 


was only carried on by exchange, and that it was by eſti- 


mation they then regulated the price of the effects with 
which they would trade. We have there alſo ſeen, that the 
people were not long of perceiving the inconveniencies of 
that way of trading, and had {ought for means to remedy it, 
and that ſucceſſively they had invented meaſures, then weights 
and ſcales. I remarked, that they had afterwards introduced 
metals into commerce, as common figns and repreſenta- 
tions of merchandiſe; and that in the firſt times it was the 
weight which regulated the price ; and thar, laſtly, they had 
found out the art of making money properly ſo called. 
The hiſtory of commerce among the Greeks, gives us a 
faithful image of theſe different gradations; but it is dit- 
ficult to mark the epoch, and ailigu the time of the greatei: 
part of theſe cuſtoms. 

It is certain, that the primitive manner of buying and ſel- 
ling by exchange originally had place in Greece. This 
manner of trafficking was ſtill uſed at the time of the war 
of Troy. In the Odyſſey, Minerva diſguiled in the figure 
of a ſtranger, ſays, that ihe traded on the fea, and that ſhe 
was going to Temeſe to look for tin to exchange againſt 
won 2. Exchange not only had place in trading by whole- 
ſale, but likewite in trading by retail. In the Iliad, many 


2 Set ibid. p. 174. e Plin. I. 7. ſect. 57. p. 41 f. P Book 4. c. 1. 
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ſhips loaded with wine arrived from Lemnos at the Grecian 
camp; immediately the troops try to procure it, ſome for 
tin, others for iron, theſe for ſkins, and thoſe for oxen. 
They even gave ſlaves . 

In theſe paſſages Homer does not ſay, that they meaſured 
or weighed the goods with which they trafficked ; but it muſt 
be underſtood. We ſee in effect by other places of this 
poet, that meaſures * and balances * were then known. We 
muſt not therefore depend upon thoſe authors, who would 
make Pheidon of Argos paſs for the inventor of weights and 
meaſures in Greece ». That prince did not appear till ſome 
time after Homer. I ſhall entirely agree, that Pheidon 

tound the art of perfecting weights and meaſures : that is 
the ſentiment of many writers of antiquity v. 

Although the manner of trafficking by exchange was ill 
uſed at the time of the war of Troy, yet from that time 
metals were introduced into commerce. Homer often 
{peaks of talents of gold :. It appears plain enough, that 
in early times it was the weight that determined the value 
of metals among the Greeks, as well as among the ancient 
people. We might even ſay, that we find a proof of it in 
the etymology of the word talent, which was the ſame with 
the Greeks as the French ideal livre, or livre of account. 
That term ſignified originally in Greek balances, weights. 

With reſpect to money, it is almoſt impoſlible to be able 
to determine with preciſion, the time the uſe of it was in- 
troduced into Greece. The ancients are divided as well a- 
bout the epoch as about the author of that invention. Some 
give the honour to Erichthonius fourth King of Athens. 


This 
* L. 7. v. . Ke. f Thad. I. 7. v. 471. &c. 
I bid. 1.8. v. 69. &c. 
u Plin. 1. 7. ſect. 57. p. 414.; Euſeb. chron. 1. 2. p. IT12.; Schol. Pindar. ad 
Olymp. od. 13. 
* See Marſh, p. 420. y Syncell. p. 198.; Ifidor. orig. 1. 16. c. 24. 


This is what ſhould be concluded from the manner they expreſs themſelves 
about Pheidon. Herod, I. 6. n. 127.; Strab. I. 8. p. 549. 
z See Feith. 2ntiq Hom. I. 2. c. 10. p. 201. 


* Sec Hygin, fab. 274. p. 327.; Plin. I. 7. ſect. 57. p. 424; Pollux, 1. 9. c. 6. 
p. 1063. 


6 Indeed 
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This prince lived about 1513 years before Chriſt. Others 
refer the art of coining money to Pheidon King of Argos v. 
This epoch falls about 890 years before Chriſt. There are 
laſtly ſome who attribute that invention to Eginetes e, but 
without fixing the time. | bit 

If we conſult Homer to clear up this queſtion, we ſhall 
find nothing that is abſolutely decifive. This poet, as I have 
juſt ſaid, ſpeaks often enough of talents. We ſee farther, 
that, on many occaſions, to diſtinguiſh the value or the price 
of a thing, he makes uſe of this expreſſion: It is worth an 
hundred oxen; it is worth nine 2. This manner of expreſ- 
ſion, as well as the uſe of the talent in Homer, has given 
room for great diſputes among the critics. 

Some think, that this manner of deſigning the price of a 
thing by a certain number of oxen, ſhould not be taken lite- 
rally. It ſnould be underſtood, ſay they, of certain pieces 
of money which they called oxen, becauſe they bore the im- 
preſſion of that animal. The coins of that fabric were of 
gold t. They were current principally among the Athe- 
nians, and in the iſle of Delos . According to Plutarch, 
Theſeus was the firſt who uſed this money. He marked it 
with an ox, ſays that hiſtorian, either in memory of the bull 
of Marathon, or with a view to exhort the Athenians to til- 
lage vd. I do not think, that Plutarch has hit upon the true 

motives of this cuſtom. I ſhall give the reaſon of it im- 
mediately. Though it be ſo, we cannot doubt, that theſe 
pieces of gold marked with the impreſſion of an ox, were for- 
merly pretty much diſperſed in Greece: they have even given 


Indeed Pliny and Hyzinus do not expreſsly ſay, that Erichthonius firſt uſed 
money. Yet it may be conjectured, as on one fide Pliny ſays, that Erich- 
thonius invented filver, and on the other, Hyginus ſays, that this prince was 
the firſt who made that meta! known to the Athenians. This conjecture is 
ſtrengthened by the teſtimony of Pollux, who places Erichthonius In the num- 
ber of thoſe who paſſed for having introduced money into Athens, 

» Strabo, I. 8. p. 577.; Pollux, lcco cit. p. 1062. 

© Alan. var. hiſt. I. x2. c. 10. 


4 Iliad. I. 2. v. 449. 1. 6. v. 236. I. 21. v. 79. 


; * Pun, I. 9. c. 6. $ 60.p. 1029.; Schol. Homeri ad Iliad. I. 2. v. 449. & ad 
21 v. 79. 


* Schol. Hom. ad Iliad. loco cit. 8 Pollux, loco cit. p. 1029. & Ic 
In Theſ. p. 11. f As, F 


riſe 
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riſe to that famous and ancient proverb, He carries an ox 
upon his tongue i, which they applied to thoſe who had fold 
their vote and were filent for money . 

Other critics maintain, that Homer meant it all naturally 

of oxen, and that this was the manner of eſtimating and 
denoting the price of all goods at the time of the war of 
Troy *. Thus, when they ſaid, that ſuch a thing was worth 
ten oxen, an hundred oxen, &c. they really meant, that 
they ſhould give ten oxen, an hundred oxen in exchange tor 
that merchandiſe. 
There are, laſtly, ſome who take a middle way between 
theſe two opinions, and pretend, that in theſe paſſages of 
Homer there 15 no queſtion neither of pieces of money, 
which bore the impreſſion of an ox, nor of real oxen. Their 
opinion is, that this fort of money conſiſted in pieces of 
gold or filver, which they cut proportionate to what they 
valued an ox =, 

With reſpect to the talent, it is ſtill more difficult to give 
an exact notion, or to con jecture what idea they annexed 
to that word in the heroic ages. Certain commentator; 
advance, that they had then pieces of money called talent. 
Others, and theſe much the greater number, believe that 
weight alone regulated the price of that fort of money ; 
that is to ſay, that they called talent a certain quantity of 
metal weighing a certain weight: it is for this reaſon, {ay 
they, that there are ſpoken of in antiquity great and litil- 
talents relative to their weight. Farther, they maintain, 
that thev never had pieces of money known and denoted by 
the name of talent it was, add they, 2 {imple way of count- 
ing and valuing large ſums. Among fuch diſputes and dil. 
fculties, here is the ſentiment which to me appears mol: 
probable. | 


i £\chyl. i» Agememn. v. 30. | 
* Pollux, Ioco cit. p. 1039.3; Suidas, t. f. p. 449; Ile chius core T 42.9079 
Euſtath. ad Iliad. I. 1. v. 449. | 
' 1 Pollux, 1.9. c. 6. ſegm. 73. & 74.; Kuſter, ad Suid, Au t not. (U 
„ | 
„ Ottho Sperling. de nrmm. c. 22 p. 144. Feithius, 1.2. c. 19. P. 25 
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I think, with the greateſt number of authors, that they 
had in the heroic ages ſtamped money among the Greeks. 
I preſume, that this invention had been brought to them 


by the different colonies from Aſia and Egypt, who came 


ſucceſſively to eſtabliſh themſelves in Greece. I think I 
have ſuſſiciently ſhewn in the firſt part of this work, the an- 
tiquity of money in Phcenicia, Aſſyria, and Egypt · I ſhall 
add, that the firſt money of the Greeks bore the impreſſion 
of an ox. The teſtimony of the writers of antiquity 1s 
preciſe and unanimous in it». The motives of this choice 
are eaſily perceived. Before the Greeks had introduced 
metals into their commerce, they made uſe of oxen as the 
molt precious merchandiſe to value all other forts of goods 1. 
The Romans did the {ame in early times*. When the 
Greeks afterwards learned the art of impreſſing on a certain 
portion of metal, a mark which could aſcertain its price and 
value, they naturally choſe at firſt the impreſſion of the ob- 
jet which had ſerved them originally to value all other 
merchandiſe. It ſeems to me then, that Homer meant theſe 
ancient pieces in the paſſages where he values the price of 
any goods by a certain quantity of oxen. I further think, 
that it had been with the firſt Greek money as with that of 
all the ancient people. I would ſay, that it was very groſs 
and ſhapeleſs. We mult look upon Pheidon of Argos as the 
firſt who is ſaid to have ſhewn the Greeks the art of giving 
to their coins a regular and agreeable form. It is in this 
ſenſe, as [ preſume, that we ſhould give to this prince the 
title of the ihventor of money in Greece. 

It is not ſo caſy to explain what Homer underſtood by the 
word talent. I do not think, that they ever had a piece of 
money which bore that name. We mutt preſume, that the 
talent was then fictitious money. We know in effect, that, 


| beſides real ſorts of gold, ſilver, and copper, the ancients 


uſed fictitious money in calculation, otherwiſe called money 


Book 4. c. 1. p See ſufra, p. 309. & 310. 
1 See Paul. I. 3. c. 12. p. 235. 
r Sec Plin. 1, 18. ſet, 3. p. 98. 1. 33. ſect. 13. p 619, ; Columel. in præfat. 
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of account, which was only, as at this time, a manner of 
computing. For example, with the French, the ſum of 
fifty livres is reputed to contain fifty pieces called livres. 
Vet theſe pieces are not real; that ſum muſt be paid in dif. 
ferent ſpecies, as in lewis d' ors, in crowns, or other current 
money. It may have been the ſame with the Greeks of the 
talent, which having ſerved originally to weigh gold and 
filver, was afterwards applied to mean a certain quantity 
of theſe metals reduced into money ; a quantity which, ac- 
cording to all appearances, was inconſiderable enough in the 
firſt times. In effect, Homer gives the ſum of two talents 
of gold, as one of the leaſt objects of all thoſe which com- 
poſed the prizes of the games celebrated by Achilles to 
honour the funeral of Patroclus t. Let us obſerve further, 
that the ſame poet never ſpeaks of drachmas, nor obolus's, 
&c. It may be inferred from this, that theſe little coins, 
ſo proper to facilitate trade by retail, and above all, in the 
{ale of proviſions, were ſtill unknown in Greece at the time 
of the war of Troy. 

I ſhall not ſtop to inquire into the means which the 
Greeks uſed originally to execute their interior commerce. 
We are ignorant in what time theſe people had learned to 
make uſe of beaſts of burden to carry goods. We only 
know, that they uſed carts very anciently. The Greeks 
were indebted for that knowledge to. Erichthonius fourth 
King of Athens, which epoch falls about 1513 years before 
Chriſt. With reſpect to boats, it is not poſſible to fix the 
time in which the uſe of them was introduced into Greece. 

Whatever way the Greeks carried on their interior com- 
merce, 1t muſt have been a long time weak and languiſhing. 
Anciently they had no ſtrong cities in Greece, and much 
leſs flouriſhing ſtates. They did not cultivate the earth, 
and the arts were very little known there a. Independent of 


f Thad. 1. 23. v. 269. 
* Than. var. hiſtor. I. 3. c. 38.; Tertull. de ſpect. c. 9.; Euſeb. chron. I. 2. 


P. 79. 
« See Thucyd. 1, I. p. 2. 6. 9.; Herod. I. 8. n. 137. See alſo ſupra, book 
„„ 
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their want of induſtry, the dangers 


s to which travellers were 
expoſed in the heroic times, formed an obſtacle to the cir- 
culation and ſs of commerce. The roads were every 
where infeſted with robbers, and they could not travel with- 
out being well armed =. Theſeus made himſelf immortal 
by his courage and activity in clearing his country of the 
thieves who infeſled it. Theſe exploits eſtabliſhed the pu- 
bie ſecurity, and the roads from that time were free v. This 
hero had propoſed the example of Hercules, who had em- 
ployed the beſt part of his life in running over Greece to 
exterminate thieves and robbers “. 

If the Greeks, in the heroic times, had little opportu- 
nity for exerciſing their commerce by land, they found 
yet greater difficulties to ſurmount with reſpect to the 
ſea. One may judge of this by the facts which the hi- 
ſtory of navigation among theſe people preſents ; an hiſto- 
ry which muſt neceſſarily precede that of their maritime 
commerce, 

The Greeks, whoſe lot it ſeems to have been to bor- 
row from other nations the firſt elements of the moſt 
uſeful ſciences, owed to foreigners the firſt notions of the 
art of navigation, an art in which they afterwards excelled. 
The firſt principles were brought to them by the colonies, 
which, about the time of Abraham, made the conqueſt of 
Greece under the conduct of the Titan princes *. The anarchy 
which followed the ſudden extinction of that family -, did 
not allow the Greeks to profit by that diſcovery. The ſea- 
coaſt became even dreadful to thoſe who inhabited it. They 
were ſoon attacked by a number of pirates. Being unable 
to oppoſe their violences, they had no choice but to retire 
into the inland countries >. The conductors of the laſt co- 
lonies which came from Egypt and Aſia into Greece, ſhew- 


* Thucyd. I. t. p. 2.; Appollod. I. 3. p. 206.; Plut. in Thel. p. 3. 

Y Apollod. Plut. loco cit.; Pauſ. I. 2. c. I. p. 112. 

* Such was the ſtate of France at the beginning of the third race, Ah 
communication of one country with another was then intercepted. 

See AÆſchyl. n Prometh. vincto, v. 466. | ; 

* See part I, art. 5. p. 65. 66, d Thucyd. 1: 1. p. 6. 
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to unite, to build cities, and to fortify them *, The Greeks 
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ed theſe people how ra defend themſelves againſt the in- 
curſions of pirates. For this purpoſe they perſuaded them 


were then enabled to inhabit the ſea-coaſts, and to apply 
to navigation. 

The inhabitants of Attica appear ta dn been the firſt 
oe enioyed this advantage. They. awed it to Cecrops, 
who, at the head of an Egyptian colony, came and ſettled 
in that country 1582 years before Chriſt *. There is room 
to believe, that this prince was either accompanied by 2 
ſmall fleet, or that he cauſed ſome ſhips to be built on a 
model of his making. We ſee, in effea, that Cecrops uſed 
to ſend to Sicily for the corn his colony wanted . It 
muſt alſo be chought, that the Athenians had ſome nayal 
forces at that time. Hiſtory ſays, that Eriſichthon, ſon of 
Cecrops, ſeized on the ifle of Delos , 1558 years before 
Chriſt. Such an expedition could only ſucceed by means 
of a certain number of ſhips. Yet it does not appear that 
theſe firſt enterpriſes had any conſequences. Every thing, 
on the contrary, leads us to think, that the Athenians, after 
the death of Cecrops, neglected naval affairs, and loſt 


ſight of that important object. We ſee, that, in the time of 


Theſeus, they were obliged to have recourſe to the ſailors 
and pilots of Salamin to conduct the ſhip that carried this hero 
into Crete c. We will remark farther, that for many ages the 
Athenians had only one port, which was that of Phaleris , d 


| which, to ſpeak properly, was nothing but a bad harbour. 


Other people of Greece addicted themſelves, about 
the ſame ages, to navigation, and diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
greatly. Such were the inhabitants of the iſle of gina, 
to whom ancient memoirs attribute the invention of that 
arti, Such alſo were the inhabitants of Salamin, who 


< Philocor. aprd Strab. 1. 9. p. 609. ; Thucyd. I. 2. p. 108. 
4 See ſupra, book I. chap. 4. art. 1. p. 16. 
© 'Tzetzes en Philocor. ad Heſiod. op. v. 32. p. 18. edit. in 4to. 1603. 


f Paul. I. 1. c. 31.; Euſeb. chron. I. 2. n. Go. p. 76.; Atzen. 1.9. p. 392. 
according to the correction of Caſaubon, animadv. p. 673. Syncell. P. 153. 
& Plut. in Theſ. p. 7. » Paul. I. L. C. 1. P. 3. 


i Lichod. fragm. p. 343. 
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appear to have excelled, i in the heroic times, by their {kill 
and experience in navigation . We may alſo put che Ar- 
gives in the number; and that not without good reaſon. 
The veſſel in which Danaus came into Greece, has been 
OS by all the writers of antiquity '. We are nat 
ignorant, that this prince ſeized on the throne of Argas 
1510: years before J. C. ; but we may ſay, that none of 
.theſe;people could be compared with the Cretans. Minos 
has Nen always looked upon by the ancients as tlie firſt 
Greek prince who had the empire of the ſea -. I ſpeak of 
Minos the Second, who took ſo bloody a vengeance of the 
Athenians for the murder of his ſon Androgeos . This 
prince was able to equip a fleet ſtrong enough to clear 
the ſea of the pirates who infeſted jt . This empire 
of the ſea, of which antiquity gives the honour to Mi- 
nos, muſt only be underſtood of the ſuperiority he had 
in the Cretan ſea and the adjacent iſles: that is to ſay, 
that this prince having a great number of ſhips in theſe 
parts, was there the moſt powerful. With regard to the 
— commerce of che Cretans, I do not find any 

thing of all that remains of antiquity, that can gire us 
the leaſt indications of it. 

We ſee ſome traces of maritime expeditions in what 
the ancient mythology has preſerved for us of the voyages 
of Bellerophon, of Perſeus, and of Hercules 2. But I 
doubt if theſe enterpriſes have been ſo extenſive as certain 
modern critics would perſuade us:. The Greeks were then 
too ignorant in navigation. Although their writers have 
boaſted greatly of the naval forces of Minos, yet we 
ought not to form a great idea of the fleet of this prince. 
The ſhips which compoſed it, ſcarce deſerved that name. 


x See infra, p. 321. 

1 Apollod. I. 2. p. 63; Plin. I. 7. ſect. 57. p. 417. 

m See ſupra, p. 34. 

» Thucyd. I. 1. p. 4-; Herod. I. 3. n. 122.; Ariſt. de repub. I. 2. c. 10, ; 
Diod. I. 4. p. 204; Strabo 1. 10. p. 739. 

* Plato de leg. I. 4. p. 825. P Thucyd. I. 1. p. 4. 

$ See les mem. de Pacad, des inſcript. t. 7. h. p. 37. &c. 


7 1d. ibid. p. 220. &c. 
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They had no ſails. Dædalus is always looked upon in the 
Greek antiquity to have invented them, when he tried to 
find means to fly from the iſle of Crete. This famous 
artiſt then found, ſay they, the ſecret of availing himſelf 
of the wind to haſten the courſe of his ſhip. By means 
of this new diſcovery, his ſhip paſſed fafely through the 
middle of Minos's fleet, without their being able ro in- 
cloſe him; the uſe and force of oars giving way to the 
activity of che wind, of which Dzdalus had rhe advan- 
tage c. 
bis knowledge bad not then made a great progreſs 2— 
mong the Greeks. It appears, indeed, that after Dædalus 
they uſed ſails; but they were ignorant of the art of mana- 
ging them properly. Kolus, he who received Ulyfles on his 
return from Troy, paſſed in Greece for the firſt who had 
ſhewn the failors to know the winds, and the manner of 
profiting by them, by turning the fails agreeably to their 
direction: . Vet what can we think of theſe inſtructions? 
At the time of Homer, that is to ſay, about 300 years after 
the war of Troy, the Greeks only knew the four cardinal 
winds . Vitruvius and Pliny tell us, that theſe people were 
a long time ignorant of the art of ſubdividing the inter- 
mediate parts of the horizon, and of determining a num- 
ber of rhombs ſufficient to ſerve the . of a naviga- 
tion of ſmall extent =. 

The voyage which the Argonauts enderreck to pene- 
trate into Colchis, made the Greeks make {ome progreſs in 
naval architecture. Till that time, by the confeſſion of their 
beſt hiſtorians, theſe people only uſed barks and little mer- 
Chant-veſſels >. Jaſon foreſeeing all the dangers of the ex- 
pedition he meditated, took extraordinary precautions to 
make it ſucceed. He cauſed to be built at the foot of Mount 
Pelion in Theſſaly, a ſhip, which, for largeneſs, and com- 
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| © Plin.1. 7. eck. 57, p. 418. Pauſ. 1.9. c. 11. p. 732. 
* Diod. I. 5. p. 335.; Plin. J. 7. fect. 57. p. 41G; Servius ad neid. I. I. 
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« Odyſſ. I. 5. v. 295. 
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plerenefs of riggibg, firpaſſed all choſe that Had been ſeen 
to that time. This was the firſt ſhip of war which went out 
of the ports of Greece. The fame of rhis armamenr be- 
ing Tpread, all the moſt diſtinguiſhed! people of the nation 
would have a part in it, and imbarked- — the conduct of 
5 4253 years before J. Cc... 
It would be very ſatisfactory to be able to penetrate into 
the motives and the object of an enterpriſe in which all 
Greece was intereſted. ' But the events of theſe remote 
times are fo involved in fables, that it is very difficult to 
obtain the truth from them. We cannot determine exact. 
ly what the golden fleece was, of which the Argonauts 
propoſed the conqueſt. The ſentiments of ancient authors 
are very much divided on this point. The voyage of the 
Argonauts was intended, according to ſome, to draw from 
Colchis the treaſures which Phryxus had carried there 4; o- 
chers think, that the notion of the golden fleece aroſe 
from the cuſtom they had, in theſe countries, of collecting, 
by means of ſheep-ſkins, the gold which rolled down certain 
torrents . Varro believes that this fable owed its origin 
to 2 voyage undertaken by ſome inhabitants of Greece, 
who went to look for ſkins and other rich furs which 
Culchis furniſhed in abundance . According to this ſenti- 
ment, which has been adopted by many modern critics , 
we ſhould only look upon the expedition of the Argonauts 
as an enterpriſe formed by ſome merchants aſſociated 
to make new diſcoveriee. I do not ſpeak of the viſions 
of the alchymiſts. Accuſtomed to find every where the 
ſecret of the great work, they will have it, that the Argo. 
nauts undertook the voyage to Colchis, with a deſign to 
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4 See Herod. 'L 7. n. 197. ; Digd. I. 4. p. 229. ; F fab. 4; Palzphat. 
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bring from thence a book written on ſheeps ſkins, in 
awhich was contained. the ſecret of making gold >. 
Of all thoſe who have tried to clear up this event, I think 
that Euſtathius has given us the moſt juſt and moſt exact 
idea of iti. He — it from an ancient hiſtorian . The 
voyage of the Argonauts, according to this author, was at 
once 2. military and mercantile expedition. The object 
which they propoſed to themſelves, was to open the com- 
merce of the Euxine fea, and at the ſame time to ſecure 
ſome eſtabliſhments. To ſucceed in this, they muſt have had 
a fleet and troops. Thus the armament of the Argonauts 
was compoſed of many ſhips, and they left colonies at Col- 
chis. We find a proof of this in Homer and many other 
writers', Yet moſt of the poets have only ſpoken of the 
ſhip” Argo, becauſe, being the admiral of the fleet, that 
veſſel carried the princes who aſſiſted in the voyage. The 
other objects of that enterpriſe do not equally intereſt 
and the muſes. 

I ſhall not undertake to follow the Argonauts in their 
voyage. For want of ſufficiently underſtanding naviga- 
tion, their fleet was a long time on different coaſts. They 
ran a great riſk in the paſſage of Cyanees or Symplegades. 
They formerly called ſo a heap of rocks which ſhew them- 
ſelves four or five 1 from the entrance of the Euxine 
ſea. As they are very near each other, in proportion as 
you are diſtant from them, or you approach to them, theſe 
rocks appear to join or to ſeparate. The waves of the ſea, 
which daſh againſt them with impetuoſity, raiſe a vapour, 
which, obſcuring the air, hinder the diſtinguiſhing exaQly 
the objects, and. augment the illuſion =. At the time of 
the Argonauts, they believed theſe rocks moveable, and 
they imagined that they Joined to deſtroy ſhips in their 


d guid. voce Aigas, t. 1. 5. $25.; Anonym. Inered. c. 3. p. 86. 

i Ad Dionyf. Perieget. v. 689. * Charax. 

3 Hiad. I. J. v. 64r. &c.; Plin. 1.6. ſect. 5. p. 325.; P. Mela, I. 1. c. 19. p. 
106. ; Strabo, I. 11. p. 758; Euſtath. loco cit. 

0 Tournefart, voyage du Levant, t. 2. p. 149. &c. 
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paſſage . Terrified at the aſpect of this ſtrait, our heroes 
let go, fay they, a dove to try if ſhe could paſs it ſafely. 
The bird eſcaped by loſing the end of her tail. The Ar- 

nauts emboldened by this example attempted the paf- 
oy The ſhip Argo only touched with her poop, of which 
the loſt a little . The dove is, without doubt, an emblem 
of a ſmall veſſel which they ſent to diſcover the paſſage. 
Apollodorus ſays, that the loſt the end of her tail; an ex- 
preſſion which ſignifies, that the ſhip ſtruck her rudder a- 
gainſt ſome rocks. They add, that ſince that time Nep. 
tune fixed theſe rocks » ; that is to ſay, that this paſſage be- 
ing afterwards known, they made no more difficulty of at- 
tempting it. 

Laſtly, after many other adventures, which I paſs over 
in ſilence, the Argonauts diſ covered Caucaſus. That 
mountain ſerved them as a land-mark, and directed them 
to enter into Phaſus, where they anchored pretty near Ka, 
which was then the capital of Colchis. I ſhall ſay nothing of 
the conſequence of that expedition, which does not afford 
any light either in commerce or navigation. I ſhall only 
add one reflection on that event, conſidered merely as a 
maritime enterpriſe. 

Some perſons, little attentive to the times, and to the 
circumſtances in which the Greeks attempted the voyage to 
Colchis, have not perceived all the boldneſs of it. That 
exploit ſo boaſted of, ſay thoſe critics, would not at this 
time be the ſubje& of the moſt trifling converſation. It 
was to make themſelves immortal at a very little expenſe. 
They were very happy, add they, who lived in ſuch ages; 
they had only to place themſelves properly, &c. 

I doubt whether thoſe who ſpeak thus of the expedi- 
tion of the Argonauts, have paid ſufficient attention to 
the ſtate of navigation at that time in Greece. That art 


» Apollod. I. 1. p. 42.; Homer. Odyſſ. I. 12. v. 66. &c. ; Strabo, I. I. p. 39. 
I. 3. p. 222. &c.; Plin. I. 4. ſcct. 27. p. 219. ; Ammian. Marcell. 1. 22. c. 8. 
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ſcarce emerged from its infancy. The Greeks, in the 
heroic ages, were abſolutely deficient in experience and 
kill in navigation, yet they went to encgunter 2 ſea that 
was entirely unknown to them . 

I think then, all things conſidered, there. was as much 
danger, and, of conſequence, ' as much merit in the voyage 
to Colchis, as there has been in the moſt famous voyages 
undertaken for theſe two centuries: - The ſuccours which 
the navigators of theſe latter times have been able to 
procure to themſelves, qiminiſh conſiderably the obſtacles 
they may meet with. | 

After the expedition of the. Argonauts, the Greeks 
turned their thoughts more particularly to maritime affairs. 
We may judge of the. progreſs they made in the marine, 
by the fleet which they aſſembled to carry the war into 
Aſia and ruin Troy, It conſiſted of twelve hundred veſſels . 
Yet this armament was only thirty-five years * poſterior to 
the voyage to Colchis. 

I ſhall not ſtop to give the particulars of the number of 
ſiips which each of the people of Greece furniſhed, who 
had a part in that grand expedition. I ſhall content myſelf 
with ſome general obſervations. 

'The naval forces of Agamemnon, King of Argos and 
Mycenz, muſt have been conſiderable. This prince had 
equipped 160 ſlüps . The Athenians brought 50 . That 
was a great many for people who had only begun to uſe 
the ſea ſince the reign of Theſeus. It is aſtoniſhing e- 
nougb, that in leſs than forty years they were able to furnith 
ſuch a number; but it is much more ſurpriſing, that the 
Athenians ſhould have ſuffered their marine afterwards 
to come to nothing; there was no more ment on of it 
for the ſpace of 00 years, which had elapſed from the 
war of Troy to the battle of Marathon: for, according to 
che remark of Thucydides, it was not till ten or twelve years 


q Kee Strab, I. 1. p. 29. 

r Hom. lliad. 1. 2. B. v. 16. &c.; Thucyd. I. 1. p. 8. 
£ See Ban. explicat. des fables, t. 5. p. 442. 

1 Hom. IRad. 1.2. B. v. 83. K 118. » Idid. v. A. 
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after that famous day that the Athenians became failors * 
and yet from that time they were looked upon as the 
people of Greece who beſt underſtood navigation v. | 

The Lacedzmonians muſt alſo have addicted themſelves 
to maritime affairs ſome time before the war of Troy. 
Menelaus King of Sparta commanded 60 ſhips :. One 
would believe that theſe people at that time ſurpaſſed the 
Athenians, who had only ſent 50. But it muſt be obſer- 
ved, that the armament of Menelaus was not compoſed ſole- 
ly of ſhips furniſhed by Sparta. Homer names many other 
cities, who being at that time dependent on Menelaus, 
had contributed to form his ſquadron ; whereas the 50 
' ſhips of the Athenians had been equipped by the ſingle city 
of Athens. Navigation, beſides, had never been the part 
in which the Lacedæmonians diſtinguiſhed themſelves. 
Lycurgus, who gave laws to Sparta many ages after the 
war of Troy, forbade navigation entirely =. 

It is remarked, that Homer does not ſpeak of Corinth, a 
city greatly celebrated by the other writers of antiquity, 
for its commerce and maritime forces. Without doubt, in 
the heroic times, the Corinthians were not yet famous 
for their {kill in marine. Beſides, theſe people were at 
this time ſubject to the kings of Mycenz; they marched 
under the orders of Agamemnon », 

It appears, · that the combined fleet of the princes of 
Greece arrived happily before Troy; hiſtory does not 
furniſh us, in this paſſage, with any event relative to na- 
vigation. 

I have ſaid in the firſt part of this work, that there is 
no mention made in early antiquity of ſea-fights. If we 
would believe certain memoirs, Minos was the firſt who 
ventured on one e. This is a fact which can neither be 


* L. I. p. 11. & 12. | 

They ſaid in Greece: The Athenians for the ſea. 

* Hom. Iliad. I. 2. B. v. 94. 
* See part 3. book 4. chap. 3. 

> Hom. Iliad. I. 2. B. v. 77.; See alſo Pauſ. I. 2. c. 4. 
c Plin. I. 7. ſect. 57. p. 418. 
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denied nor affirmed poſitively. It only appears pretty cer. 
tain, that this prince ſuppreſſed the pirates who ravaged 
the Ægean ſea . Burt that might happen without ſea-fights; 
perhaps it was by deſtroying their ſhips in the harbours and 
roads, to which they were uſed to retire. We find alſo in 
Athenzus, that the Argonauts were attacked by the Tyrrhe- 
nians, who engaged them in a bloody battle. All theſe he- 
roes, except Glaucus, were wounded there . No author of 
antiquity has ſpoken of this event. Athenæus is the only 
one who has mentioned it on the authority of an ancient 
writer named Poſis. He reports this fact in the third book 
of his work intitled Amazanide. As this Polis is entirely 
unknown to us, it is uncertain whether this author 
deſerves much credit. | 

We may oppoſe to all theſe different facts, the filence 
of Homer. We do not find in his writings any indication 
of a naval battle. He never ſpeaks even of a battle be- 
tween ſhip and ſhip. Yet ſuch deſcriptions would have 
adorned his poems, and it would have been eaſy for him 
to have placed one there. But further, we. have ſeen in 
the preceding chapter, that the Trojans had ſhips. ne- 
as and Antenor ſaved themſelves, each ſeparately, at the 
head of a pretty conſiderable fleet ?. Yet it is not ſeen, 
that the Greeks endeavoured to oppoſe their retreat. Hi- 
ſtory ſays nothing of it. This ſilence is ſo much the more 
jingular, as the Greeks, as to what appears, were maſters 
of the ſea. It is ſaid in the Thad, that when Iphidamas 
came to the ſuccour of Troy with twelve ſhips, he left them 
at Percope, and finiſhed his voyage by land . It is not 
then eaſy to comprehend how Eneas and Antenor could 
paſsby the fleet ot the Greeks, which had the ſame route 
for their return, without giving battle. It is true, ſome 
authors pretend, there had been a treaty between the Tro- 
jan princes and the Greeks, not to diſturb them in their 
retreat >, This is a fact which I ſhall not undertake to 


4 See ſupra, p. 318, 
e L. 7. c. 12. p. 296, f Seeſupra, p. 296. 
2 L. II. v. 228. & 229. d Dionyſ. Halicarn. I. f. p. 37. 
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examine into: but ſuppoſing that Homer has followed this 
opinion, not to attack the fleet of Xneas, nor that of Antenor, 
by the ſhips of Menelaus, of Ulyſſes, and the other Greek 
princes, when he relates the maritime expeditions before 
the taking of Troy; it is very worthy of remark, that this 
poet has not thought of making a deſcription of ſome 
naval combat, he who has neglected no occaſion of ſpeaking 
of all that he could have read and ſeen. 

I have traced ſuccinctly the hiſtory of the marine among 
the Greeks in the heroic times. Let us now examine what 
was the conſtruction of their ſhips, and the manner in which 
they were navigated. Homer ſhall be my principal guide. 
It is to his writings that we ought to refer all that concerns 
that high antiquity. 

We may be certain, that the Greeks, in the heroic times, 
did not ute much art in the building of their ſhips. Pieces 
of timber placed at a little diftance from each other, and 
united by tenans, formed the carcaſe i, Planks of a mo- 


derate thickneſs, pinned, and faſtened with cords to the ribs 


of the ſhip, made the ſides x. Other planks much longer, made 
the lower part or bottom of the hold. Theſe thips were 
decked; and Thucydides 1s deceived in advancing, that 


the veſſels that carried ihe Greeks before Troy, were not 


covered =, It is ſufficient to open Homer to be convinced 
that they were. This poet ſays, that Ulyſſes finithed his 
ſhip, by covering it with very long planks », terms which 


necellariiy mean the deck. I preſume, that theſe ſhips. 


had no keel; Homer would nat have forgot ite. With re. 


1 Odyf. I. 5. v. 252. & 253, 

* Ibid. v. 248. I fay pinned, and not nailed ; becauſe Homer uſes in theſe 
paſſages the word 4/9205 inſtead of Nes, which he commonly uſes for 
nails. ä 

There are many nations at this time who only uſe pins to fix the planks of 
their ſhips. See N. Paul. 1. I. c. 23. 

1 QdyiF. I. 5. v. 252. »1.r.p8. 


n Odyſſ. I. 5. v. 253. See alſo l. 13. v. 73. & 74. where it is ſaid, that the , 


Pheacians ſet up Ulyſſcs's bed on the deck of their ſhip's. 


o The ſhips of the Coſſacks in the Ukraine have no keel, Mercure de 
France, Novembre 1752, p. 56. & 57. 


Lea ſpec 


* Sue Men we. 
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ſpect to the rudder, they had only one » ; it was fortified on 
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both ſides with hurdles made of the branches of ſallow or 


oſier. This method was invented to enable the rudder 
to reſiſt the impetuoſity of the waves . The ſhips of the 
Greeks differed at that time from thoſe of the Phœnicians, 
which, as I have remarked, had more than one rudder -. 

We do not ſee, that they uſed any iron at that time in 
their conſtruction t. Theſe veſſels then muſt have been 
very rude, eſpecially as the Greeks, in the ages I ſpeak 
of, were {till ignorant of the uſe of the ſaw. They wrought 
their wood only with a hatchet and plane *. We may judge, 
after this detail, of the ſtate of naval architecture at that 
time among theſe people. Their workmen had no other 
guide, but a very rude practice. They were not in a ſtate 
to apply mathematics of which the Greeks, at that time, 
had no notion, to this part of navigation. 

We ſhould be ſurpriſed at the ſort of wood the Greeks 
uſed to build their ſhips. They uſed alder, poplar, and firs ». 
We take care, at this time, that no ſuch ſorts of wood be 
uſed in the building of our ſhips; we only uſe it for the 
inſide work . But it mutt be obſerved, in theſe hot coun- 
tries, the trees I have juſt mentioned are of a different ſpe- 


_ cies from thoſe of our climates. They are much more 


hard, and much leſs ſubject to alter or warp. At this time, 
the Turkith ſhips are entirely built of fir, becauſe the fir 
in theſe countries is as good as the oak in France. The pre- 


v Odyſſ. J. 5. v. 255- 5 lkid. v. 256. & 257. 

r See ſupra, chap. 2. p. 304. 

It appears that the Grecks afterwards adopted the practice of other nations, 
and put more than one rudder to their ſhips. See Scheffer, de milit. naval, 
J. 2. c. 5. p. 146. & 147. 


As to what this author ſays, that, in all the repreſentations which remain of 


the ſhip Argo, that ſhip is always repreſented with more than one rudder, this 


concludes nothing for the times of which I ſpeak. Theſe repreſentations axe 
arbitrary deſigns, made in times too late to have any authority. It is 
well known that there are now no monuments of that high antiquity. 
* See Paul. I. 9. c. 16. p. 742. 

t See ſupra, book 2. ſet. 2. chap. 3. p. 207. & 208. 

u Odyſſ. I. 5. v. 239.; Plato de leg. I. 4. p. 824. 

* They never uſe fir for the outſide, but when they ſheath the ſhips going 
to America, to defend their ſides againſt the worms that eat into them. 


ference 


— Ns we 


ference then which the ancients gave to theſe woods, was 
very well founded: they even found a great advantage 
in uſing them ; for theſe woods being very light, they were 
moſt proper to make the ſhips built of them good fail- 
ers. 

Homer does not acquaint us whether the Greeks uſed to 

careen their ſhips in the heroic times. Suidas ſays, the 
Phœacians, among whom Ulyſſes was caſt by a tempeſt, 
covered their ſhips with pitchy ; but this authority is too 
modern for ages ſo diſtant as thoſe of which we now ſpeak. 
What we are ſure of is, that, in latter times, they uſed 
for this purpoſe, pitch, gum, and even wax =. 

It is not the ſame with reſpect to ballaſt. They perceived 
at that time the neceſſity of giving to ſhips a certain weight 
to make them ſink into the water, to ſerve them as a 
counterpoiſe, and hinder them from being overſet. Thus 
the Greeks took care to ballaſt their ſhips*. They pretend 
that Diomede, on coming from Troy, uſed for this purpoſe 
the ſtones of that unfortunate city ». 

Our {hips have four maſts. Thoſe of the Greeks, at the 
time of the war of Troy, had only one e, which even did 
not remain fixed, ſince they uſed to lower it upon the deck 
when the ſhip was in port. They raiſed it when they would 
go out, and ſecured it with ropes . The maſt was only 
croſſed with one fail-yard ©. It would be difficult to 
determine, with certainty, if the yard carried many fails, 
or only one, The firſt ſentiment appears the moſt proba- 
ble, conſidering that Homer always named fails in? the 
plural. They managed them by means of many ropes. 


Voce Nævcixææ, t. 2. p. 609. 


2 See Ovid. de remed. amor. v. 447. epiſt. 5. v. 42. Metam. I. IT. v. 314, 

J. 14. v. 532.; Voſſ. de idol. I. 4. c. 92. p. 549. 

As the ancients did not uſe wax to light them, it is not ſurpriſing that they 
uſed it to lay upon their ſhips. | | 

* Odyfſ. I. 5. v. 257. b Lycophron, Caſſand. v. 618. 

© Odyil. J. 5. v. 254. 

« Iliad. I. I. v. 434.; Odyſſ. I. 2. v. 424. & 425. 1. 15. v. 299. 

Their maſts muſt have been diſpoſed almoſt. like the paſſage- boats, and 


large veſſels uſed on the Seine. They lower them when they want to go un- 
der the arch of a bridge. | 
? Odylil, J. 5. v. 254. f Ibid. 
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We ſee, that, in the heroic times, the different tackling 
of a ſhip had each their particular name, and that relative 
to their deſtination . 

The fails were made of different ſubſtances, of hemp, 
ruſhes of long-leaved plants, of matts and ſkins ». Yet it 
appears, that thoſe of the Greeks were moſt commonly of 
cloth i. It is the fame with reſpect to cables; they uſed 
ſkins, flax, broom, hemp, in a word, all the different plant; 
and barks which could ſerve for that purpoſe *. Cables of 
ruſhes or ſea- willow ſeem to have had the preference with 
the Greeks in the heroic times. They got them from E. 
gypt, where this plant is very plentiful i. Homer does not 
ſay, whether they covered the ropes with any preparation, 
which, by defending them from the impreſſions of air and 
water, might keep them from rotting. 

The cuſtom of painting and adorning ſhips is very an- 
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u Odyſſ. 1. 5. v. 260. 
In theſe paſſages, by vrigas, muſt be underſtood, the ropes which work 
the yard; by xd, thoſe which ſerve for the ſails; and by 799z5, thoſe 


which ſecure and hold the maſt, the ſame which we call frouds. When 
cables are mentioned which ferve to hold the ſhip, whether in port or on the 


coaſt, Homer always detigns them by the word Tevzvycz; but when the 
rigging in general is ſpoke of, this poet uſes the word Twowals. Thus, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, the Tuozwz1z are the ropes which ſerve for working a ſhip, 
and the revzvc:z, thoſe only at the ſtern. The difference of theſe two 


words is evident from their etymology. The firſt comes from 75i3w; this 
name is taken from the uſe the failors make of theſe ropes. They uſe them 
to make the ſhip turn and move as they pleaſe. The ſecond comes fron 


,., which means the poop or ftern of a ſhip. 

b See Voſſ. de phyſiol. I. 5.c. 39. p. 661.; Scheffer, I. 2. c. 5. p. 141 
i Odyſſ. I. 5. v. 258. &c. I. 2. v. 426. | 

Euſtathius conjectures that the ſails of the Greek were of linen, on this, 
that it is ſaid in the ſecond book of the Odyſſey, v. 426. that thoſe of Teic- 
machus's ſhip were white. | | 

k Iliad, I. 2. v. 135.; OdyT I. 2. v. 426.; Aul. Gell. I. 17. c. 3; Vol. & 
Scheffer, locis cit. 

1 Odyfl. 1. 21. v. 390. & 39. 

Theſe cables were made of a plant, called Fyblus, which they gathered in 
the moraſſes of Egypt. It was a fort of cane or reed which had at the top 2 
ſort of hair, if one may call it ſo. They made cables for ſhips and ropes of 
this hair, as they then made ropes for wells of the bark of the linden trec. 
See Strab. 1. 17. p. 1151. 


Cuts 
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cient, and took place before the war of Troy =. Herodotus 
ſaysy that then they uſed vermilion for this purpoſe. The 
manner in which he expreſſes himſelf, gives to underſtand 
that this cuſtom did not ſubſiſt in his time. 

After having ſpoken of the conſtruction of ſhips and their 

rigging in the heroic ages, it is proper to examine what 
their form was at that time. 

It appears, that the Greeks had very early two ſorts of 
conſtructions; one for merchant-ſhips, and the other for 
ſhips of war. The firſt were very broad, having the hold 
very large -. The others, on the contrary, were made 
long. Such, they ſay, was the ſhip in which Danaus came 
into Greece. This veſſel had fifty oars, that is to ſay, twenty- 
five on each ſide. They pretend, that it ſerved for a model 
for the ſhip Argo, the firſt veſſel of war the Greeks are 
ſaid to have built e. Beſides, we ſhould look upon all 
theſe veſſels as a ſort of galleys which went with ſails and 
oars. In effect, independently of fails, rowers are always 
mentioned, and the benches on which they fat 2. I ſhall 
ſay nothing of veſſels of many ranks of wars; they are not 
mentioned in Homer. They were only uſed ſince the war 
of Troy r. 


Whatever form the ſhip s of the Greeks might then have, 
they could not be very large. The largeſt Homer men- 
tions are thoſe of the Bueotians; they carried, ſays he, one 
hundred and twenty men*. It may, perhaps, be thought 
that the poet only meant the troops that diſimbarked ; but 
this 1s not probable, ſince, as Thucydides very well obſerves, 
the ſoldiers ſerved for rowers :. I think then the whole 
complement of theſe ſhips was one hundred and twenty 
men. Beſides, we may judge of the ſmallneſs of their 
capacity from the cuſtom the Greeks then had of drawing 


m See Feith. antiq. Hom. I. 4. c. 12. p. . 

L. 3. n. 58. » Odyſf. I. 5. v. 249. &c. 

: See Bochart, in Chan. I. 2. c. 11. p. 819.; Meziriac, ad ep. Ovid. t. 2. 
p. t. 

4 Iliad. 1. 1. v. 309. Odyſſ. I. 2. v. 419. &c. 

r Thucyd. I. 1. p. 8. & 10. t Viad. 1. 2. B. v. 16. & 17. 

L. I. p. 8. See alſo Huet. hit, du commerce, p. 270. & 271. 
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their ſhips on land. when they were in port v. Thus we lee, 
that when they were going to imbark, the firſt operation 
was to launch the ſhips into the water -. This work was 
then ſo eaſy, that the ſailors never failed to take away the 
rudder of their veſſels when they were on ſhore, leſt any 
body ſhould run away with them without their know. 
ledge v. | 

This cuſtom of putting their ſhips on dry ground when 
they were not ufing them, is very extraordinary ; and yet it 
was generally practiſed. The Grecian fleet was ſhut up in 
their camp before Troy. They had fortified their camp as 
well for their ſecurity, as to defend their veſſels from the 
incurſions of the enemy *. It is not eaſy to comprehend 
how they could, after a certain time, make ule of ſuch 
veſſels which muſt have been extremely warped and open ; 
they muſt have taken great care to repair them. The 
Greeks muſt have been ſo much the more attentive, as 
{ailing on the Mediterranean, their ſhips required a firm 
conſiſtence. The {urges of that ſea are very {hort and ve- 
ry frequent; of conſequence, they would daſh oftener a- 
gainſt the ſhip, and make her work much more than upon 

the ocean. 

As to the manner of conducting a veſſel, every thing 
proves to us how very ignorant the Greeks were in that art 
in the heroic times. Although theſe people ſteered in fight 
of the land, as much as they poſhbly could, yet they were 
forced on many occaſions to go off to ſea». I know not 
by what means ſailors, at that time, could direct their 
courſe. We have great advantages from the obſervation of 
the meridian heights of the ſun. It is thus that we de- 


u Thad. I. T. v. 485. ; Odyſſ. I. 11, v. 20.; Heſiod. op. & dies, v. 624. ; Stra- 
bo, I. 4. p. 298. 

: Whos. I. 1. v. 308.; Odyſſ. I. 2. v. 389. 1. 17. v. 2.; Heſiod. op. & dies, 
v. 631 

y See academ. des inſcript. t. 7. h. p. 38. 

z ſha.l. 1. 7. v. 437. 

Virgil, in making his hero range along the coaſts of Greece, Italy, and 


Sicily, inſtead of conducting bim over the open ſca, is, in that point, con- 
formable o the ancient practices. 


b This is in ſea terms, 10 put off to ſea. 
termine 
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termine with eaſe the elevation of the pole, and ſteer in 
conſequence. But theſe practices were abſolutely unknown 
to the Greek navigators. They never thought of the ope- 
rations we make in the day- time, to aſcertain the courſe of 

a ſhip in the open ſea. 

Wich reſpect to thoſe which they executed during the 
night, we ſee that the Greeks had then ſome notions of the 
utility ariſing from the obſervation of the ſtars to conduct 
them at ſea. They pretend, that they owed this knowledge 
to Nauplius, one of the Argonauts. Be this as it will, it 
is certain, that the art of governing a {hip by the aſpect of 
the ſtars, muſt have been ancient enough in Greece. Ho- 
mer deſcribes Ulyfles conducting his boat by regarding at- 
tentively the Pleiades, Urſa Major, and Orion «. We ſee 
alſo Calypſo ordering this prince to make his route by lea- 
ving Uria Major on the left. That conſtellation was the 
principal guide of the Greek pilots f. I have ſhewn in the 
firſt part of this work, the inconveniences of this practice, 
and the dangers which muſt reſult from it :. Beſides, theſe 
obſervations, at that time,-muſt have been very rude and 
very defective. They made them by a ſimple view; the 
Greeks, at that time, not having inſtruments to take their 
height. | | 

They knew (till leſs of ſea-charts. How then could they 
be certain of the land they wanted, to find, or, on the 
contrary, avoid the ſands, rocks, and the coalts where they 
were in danger of running aground? Laſtly, what mult 
have been their embarraſſment, when they were overtaken 
by a ſtorm? In dark nights, in thick weather, -which do 
not allow us to ſee the ſtars, a pilot could not make his 
courſe. He muſt then wander at a venture ®, and land where 
he could. Homer makes Ulyles arrive in different coun— 


e Theon. Alex. ad Arati phen. p. 7. 

4d Odyil. 1. 5. v. 272. & 275. &c. 

f See Scheffer, I. 4. c. 6. p. 297. &c. 
r Book. 4. chap. 2. 

d Sec Virgil Tneid. I. 3. v. To. Ac. 
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tries; but it is always without this hero's dreaming of the 
climates in which he finds himſelf i. RES 

We ſhall. remark further, that the Greeks, in the ages 
of which I ſpeak, wanted many machines, the uſe of which 
is indiſpenſable in navigation. At the time of the Argo- 
nauts, they did not know anchors*. Leven doubt whether 
they were known in the age of Homer. The Greek word 
which is uſed to mean an anchor properly ſo called, is not 
ſound in any of his poems. He has not borrowed any com- 
pariſon from it. If we examined attentively the different 
tackling deſcribed by this poet, when he ſpeaks of ſhips go- 
ing either into harbours, or into unfrequented roads, there 
is nothing there to make us ſuſpect that the Greeks 
uſed anchors. I know very well there are ſome paſſages 
in the Iliad and in the Odyſſey, which they commonly 
tranſlate caſling anchor; but it is improper and without 
foundation”. The Greeks at that time only ufed, as to 
what appears, large ſtones to hold their ſhips. When 
Ulyfles came to the road of the Leſtrigons, he tied his ſhip 
to a rock with cables a. When that prince went from the 
port of the Phæacians, the rowers unlooſed the cable which 
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i OdyF J. 6. v. 119. Kc. I. 9. v. 174. &c. 

& Plin. 1. 36. ſect. 23. p. 74 t.; Arrian, Peript. Pont. Eux. p. 121. 

The paſſages we ſpezx of arc found in the Jhad, I. x. v. 436.; Odyſſ. 1. 
15. v. 497. & l. 9. v. 137. Ex J twas fan, --- or was Baru. They 
tranſlate theſe paſſages by calling anchor, The reaſon on which the ancient 
- eiitics, ſuch as Euſtathius and Heſychius, ſupport themſelves to interpret 

4 by anchor, is, ſay they, becauſe sww4aCw, which fignifies to ſteep, comes 
from s; for, add they, the immobility of a ſhip at anchor may very well 
be xepreſented as a ſort of ſleep, eſpecially in a poetic ſtyle. Au To yxvez; 
z N, £3)n9 vu THY VEDY, e gue anchora dr jecta, navis veluti dormiat. 
Without doubt, it is from this explication that the lexicographers have ren- 
dered the word $£vY4 by anchor. 

But I do not think that explication free from all criticiim. I doubt whe- 
ther one can fay, even in a poetic ſtyle, of a ſhip at anchor, that the ſleeps. 
For in what manner could they fix her? ſhe is Aways rolling. Beſides, 
couid not we equally fay of a ſhip fixed by cables to a rock, or held by large 
ſtones, that ſite fleeps, as they can / i. of a ſhip held by anchors? 

I think then that by the word we ought not to underſtand anchors, 
—— as the Greeks uſed afterwards, but large ſtones which ſerved to hold the 

IPs. . . a 

= Odyff. I. 10. v. 96. 


held 
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"held the ſhip by means of a ſtone bored through, to which 
ſhe was tied a. It appears to me demonſtrated, that at that 
time the Greeks had no knowledge of anchors, and, for 
want of that machine, they uſed large ſtones . 
| There is greater reaſon alſo to think that theſe people 
did not uſe the ſounding lead. Homer never ſpeaks of it, 
and no other writers contradict lis ſilence. We may judge, 
from theſe facts, of the dangers to which the Greek ſailors 
- were expoſed. They could ſcarce know the depth of the 
"fea, or know how many fathom it was, or be ſure that the 
anchorage was good, &c. They ran the 'riſk then of ſtri- 
king every inſtant. Beſides, having no anchors, when they 
were {ſurpriſed by a tempeſt near rocky coaſts or ſands, 
what muſt have been their ſituation? They were expoſed 
to ſee their ſhip ſplit, or at leaſt aground every moment. 
The leaſt accident they had to fear, was to drive conſider- 
ably. They muſt often have been thrown out of their 
courſe; for I do not think the Greeks then knew the art 
of putting many maſts above each other. They could 
not of conſequence he near the wind, and land; ſor 
it was not poſſible for them when they were once blown 
under the coaſt, to ger from it, and bear off to ſea; 
the upper fails being the only ones that could act upon 
ſuch an occafion. Laſtly, we do not ſee that they had 
coaſting-pilots to direct them with reſpect to roads and 
harbours of difficult acceſs, in the heroic ages. I make 
no doubt therefore that ſhipwrecks were very frequent in 
thoſe times. Fhus the ancients had pilots in ſuch eſteem, 
'that hiſtory has not diſdained to preferve the names of 
many of them. They name thoſe who conducted The- 
ſeusꝰs ſhip 1 into Crete v. 
There is a great deal ſaid in the voyage of the Argonauts 
of Typhis who was pilot to thoſe famous adventurers 1. 
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„ Odyff. 1. 13. v. 77. 
* It is for this reaſon that the ward Ales ſigries, on many occaſions, an 
anchor. Ste le trEſor de H. Etienne, au mot Ads;. 
P Plut. in Theſ. p. 7. 

2 Apothod. I. x. p. 4. & 43. - Hygin. fab. 14. p. 36. 
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They have not even forgot Anceus ho replaced him in 
that buſineſs . Laſtly, we ſee that Homer ſpeaks with 
the, higheſt encomiums of Phrontis pilot of Menelaws's 
{hip *. 

It only remains now to ſpeak of the maritime commerce 
of the Greeks in the heroic times. It could not have been 
very conſiderable ; theſe people at that time not being 
in a ſtate to undertake voyages of great extent. I doubt 
if they knew the ocean; for if they have ſpoke of it, it 


was as an inacceſſible ſea. It was not till 600 years after 


the expedition of the Argonauts that the Greeks durſt en- 


ter upon it . With reſpe& to the Arabian gulf and 


the Red ſea, they had not navigated them before Alex- 
ander. 

Beſides, for a nation to give itſelf up to maritime trade, 
it muſt be either, that the countries which they inhabit 
produce naturally great riches, or that it be ſupplied by 
their induſtry, The Greeks, in the times we are ſpeaking 


of, were neither in the ane nor the other polition. Greece 


was not rich in minerals; and its ſoil, to be fertile, requi- 
red great cultiyation, Its ancient inhabitants, deſtitute of 
arts and indyſtry, were not able to get from the earth all 
that it could afford. Thus, they were, in general, very 
poor”, Beſides, they had ſcarce any cammunication witli 
each other x. Deſtitute of natural riches, and the means 


of ſupplying them, with what could theſe people be able 
to traffic ? 


Independent of theſe reaſons, other obſtacles ſtill op- 
poſed the .pragreſs of maritime trade in Greece. They 


had then no ſecurity on the ſeas. They were infeſted 


with pirates, Without ſpeaking of the Carians, the 
Phoenicians, and the Tyrrhenians, the Greeks themſelves 
were addicted to piracy, the moment that they became 
acquainted with the ſea 7. They were carried to it by 


r Apollod. I. x. p. 49. ; Hygin. fab. 14. p. 46. 

\ Odyfl. l. 3. v. 282. Kc. t See Herod. 1. 4. n. 152. 
Athen. 1.6. c. 4 p. 231. & 232. x See ſufra, p. 309. 
y See Odyſſ. ] 3. v. 72. &c.; Thucyd. I. T. p 4.; ; Strabo, I. 17. p. 1143. 
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that ſpirit of rapine and robbery, which animated them 
at land *. The trade of piracy was not infamous in 
the heroic times; on the contrary, they made it ho- 
nourable . Sovereigns themſelves were of the number. 
Menelaus, in the Odyſſey, does not bluſh to ſay to Piſi- 
ſtratus and Telemachns, who admired his riches, that they 
were the fruit of his maritime expeditions d. It was by 
tlis way that moſt of the Greek princes had amaſſed great 
riches . We eaſily ſee what an injury ſuch a licence muſt 
have been to maritime commerce, and how it muſt have 
interrupted it. | 

Minos paſſed in antiquity for the firſt who began to pur- 
ſue pirates 4. But it appears, that, in the time of the Ar- 
gonauts, they took ſtill more efficacious meaſures to ſup- 
preſs them. Plutarch reports, after an ancient author, that 
they had then made an order in Greece, which forbade any 
one to ſend to ſea any ſhips which caried more than five 
men. Jaſon alone was excepted from this general law. 
On the contrary, they had given him an expreſs com- 
miſſion to go to ſea with an armed force to deſtroy pi- 
rates and robbers . 

If we could adopt the notions of the celebrated Bian- 
chim, on the motives which occaſioned the Trojan war, 
it wou'd follow, that at that time the Greeks wanted 
to have a very extenlive trade, and that, in general, 
navigation and maritime trade had been the principal 
object of the politics of theſe people. M. Bianchini, 
in effect, will have it, that the war of Troy had for 
its object, not the pretended rape of Helen, but the na- 
vigation and free trade of the Egean and Euxine fea, 


* See ſupra, p. 314. & IS, 

* See Thucyd. I. T. p. 4. & 6.; Feith. antiq. Hom, I. 2. c. 9. p. 192. l. 4. 
e. 12. p. 498. 

The northern nations formerly thought the ſame. They then looked upon 
piracy as a lawful way of acquiring riches, Bibliotheque anc. & mod. t. 2. fh. 
256. & 261, &c. 

» L. 4. v. 90. &c. | 

© Odyff. I. 3. v. 351. 1. 14. v. 230. &c. 4 Thucyd. I. 1. p. 4. 

* Clidemus, apud Plut. in Theſ p. 8. 


Such 


Such was, according 
ed the Greeks againſt the Trojans. That expedition, add 


empire, but by a treaty of commerce advantageous to the 
Greek f. 
I do think I ought to ſtop to refute ſo fingular a par. 

dox, which would reduce the Iliad to a mere allegorical ſts. 
ry in the oriental taſte. We may freely put this ſyſtem in 
the number of thoſe which ſpring from a lively and fruitfy] 
imagination; but not having the leaſt probability, finds it. 


ſelf abſolutely contradicted by all the hiſtorical notion; 


which remain to us about the object and events of the 


war of Troy. 


La iſtoria uni verſale, deca 3. cap. 30. p. 452. &c. 
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BOOK u. 
Of the Art Military. 


HE epocha we are at preſent employed about, offers 
for the military art the ſame reſources, as for laws, 
arts, and ſciences. I ſhall further obſerve, that 

the following ages do not furniſh us; till ſome time after- 

wards, with much more knowledge on all theſe objects. 

With reſpect to the military art in particular, it is certain, 

that from the heroic ages to the time of Cyrus, we per- 

ceive neither change nor progreſs in the manner of ma- 
king war, among the people of whom I here trace the hi- 
ſtory. Thus what we are going to read may fix our ideas 
about the. knowledge the Egyptians, the Aſiatics, aid 


the Greeks had in the military art, for a long courſe of 


ages. 


1 
Of the Egypti ans. 


E&A. generally ſpeaking, was never a warlike nation. 
More attentive to make the laws, arts, and ſciences 
flouriſh, than to exerciſe her people in combats, the military 
virtues were not thoſe which were cultivated with the great- 
elt care. Thus it was not by the ſplendor of her arms that 


Egypt has attracted the attention of poſterity. Yet it muſt 


be confeſſed, that ihe has produced ſome conquerors, whoſe 


exploits do not give place to any of the molt celebrated 
heroes of antiquity. 


Seſoſtris who aſcended the throne about 1650 years be- 
| | fore 
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fore J. C.., has a juſt title to be put in this number. His 
reign is the epoch of the military glory of the Egyptians, 
This prince poſſeſſed with the higheſt ambition, propoſed 
nothing leſs than the conqueſt of the-univerſe *, He took 
the neceſſary meaſures to aſſure the ſucceſs of his arms, 
His firſt care was to regulate the ſtate of the troops. This 
object apparently had been neglected, or at leaſt ill ma. 
naged by his predeceſſors, fince the ancients have regarded 
Seloſtris as the author of the rules concerning diſcipline 
and the military ſervice in Egypt. It is for this reaſon 
J ſhall refer to his reign what the authors of antiquity have 
tranſmitted to us on this ſubject. 

We perceive, that the maxim of the Egyptians was to keep 
on foot a numerous militia, divided into two bodies; that of 
the Calaſires, and that of the Hermotybies. The one amount- 
ed to one hundred and ſixty thouſand men, and the other 
to two hundred and fifty thouſand. The cuſtom was to dif. 
tribute theſe troops into the different provinces of the king- 
dom . The ſoldiers had no pay, and were forbid to exer- 
' ciſe any mechanic art. But the ſtate had provided a. 
bundantly for their ſubſiſtence. They affigtied to each ſoldier 
twelve aruras of land exempted from all taxes and impoſts t. 


They let it to farmers who made the moſt of it, and paid 
them a certain rente, 


2 See ſupra, book 1. p. 10. b Diod. I. t. p. 64. 

e Ariſt. de rep. I. 7. c. 10.; Diod. I. 1. p. 105. & 165. 

4 Herod. I. 2. n. 164. & ſcg. Id. ibid. n. 165. & 166. 

f Herod. I. 2. n. 168.; Diod. I. 1. p. 85. | 

Theſe twelve aruras equalled nearly nine acres Paris meaſure. The 2rura 
here ſpoken of was a ſuperficial meaſure, which, according to Herodotus, was 
the ſquare of one hundred Egyptian cubiis, or ten thouſand ſquare cubits. The 
learned are well enough agreed, that the Derach of Cairo, which, according 
to Grævius, is one foot eight inches 647 + royal lines, is perfectly equal to the 
ancient Egyptian fathom, and that this meaſure has never been altered. : < 
this account, the arura muſt have been 8 4 fathoms 28 feet 8g inches Std 
hnes ſquared ; and of conſequence, 12 aruras equal 9777 fathoms 19 feet 16 
inches 3684 lines ſquared. The Paris acre is, we know, precilely 902 
fguared fathoms; thus nine acres equal 9300 ſquared tathoms. It is plain then, 
that 122 fathoms 16 feet 127 inches 107+=7+ lincs ſquared, and 12 Egyptian 
eruras equal nine acres Paris meaſure, 

£8 Diod. J. 1. p. 85. 
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It was from the Calaſires and the Hermotybies that they 
drew the prince's guard. It was compoſed of two thouſand 
men, who were relieved every year. During the year of 
ſervice, they gave every day extraordinary to each ſol- 
dier five pound of bread, two pound of meat, and about 
two or three pints of wine. We may judge from this ac- 
count, that a ſoldier had not only wherewithal to live, 
but he was even able to maintain a family. For the inten- 
tion of the legiſlature was to encourage the marriage of the 

troops, reflecting, that the ſon was obliged to follow the 
profeſſion of his father“. 

As to military diſcipline, the ancients have tranſmitted 
to us few particulars on that article. They only acquaint 
us, that thoſe who quitted their ranks, or were diſobedient 
to their generals, were marked with infamy. Vet they | 
could be reſtored if they repaired their fault by reſo- 
lute and great actions. The maxim of the Egyptians was, 
That they ſhould leave a ſoldier a way to re. eſtabliſh his 
honour, and convince him, that he ought to be more 
ſenſible of that loſs than of life . For the military proſeſ. 
ſion was in high conſideration among theſe people. After 
the ſacerdotal families, thoſe whom they moſt eſteemed, 
were, as in France, the families deſtined to arms 1. We ſce 
further, that, in the Egyptian armies, the right was the poſt 
of honour =. > 

It reſults from what we have juſt read, that commonly the 
Egyptian forces amounted to four hundred and ten thou— 
ſand men; but when the {ſovereign thought proper to ang- 
ment his troops, or that it was necellary to recruit them, it 
was among the hutbandmen that they took ſoldiers . The 
hiſtory of Seſoſtris will prove to us, that they had ſometimes 
recourſe to that expedient. 

The army which this monarch levied, anſwered to the 


b Herod. 1. 2. n. 168. 

i Diod. p. 85.; Herod. n. 106.; Ariſt. de rep. 1. 7. c. 10.; Dicæarchus aud 
ſchol. Apollon. Rhod. I. 4. v. 272. 

k Diod. I. I. p. 89. | Herotl. I. 2. n. 168.; Dio p.? 

a Diod. 1. 1. P. 77. & 78. 2 Diod. 1. 5. p. 33. 
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grandeur of his projects. It conſiſted of fix hundred thoy. 
fand foor, twenty-four thouſand horſe, and twenty-ſeven 
thouſand armed chariots , without mentioning a fleet of 
four hundred fail equipped on the Red ſea v. 

Seſoſtris having put his army in motion, conducted it to 
the ſouth fide, and fell immediately upon the Ethiopians. 
Having defeated them, he impoſed for a tribute the obliga- 
tion of bringing to him every year a certain quantity of 
gold, ebony, and ivory +. Returning afterwards: to theſe 
countries, he paſſed into Aſia, whilſt his fleet coaſted it. 
Every thing ſubmitted to him. But it will be difficult to 
determine preciſely to what point this conqueror carried his 
arms in that part of the world. If we would believe certain 
authors, Seſoftris paſt the Ganges, traverſed all the Indies, 
and came to the eaſterr- ocean *. Bit this fact appears im- 
probable. Herodotus bounds the extent of the conqueſts 
of this monarch, on one fide, to the parts of Aſia fituated a- 


long the Arabian gulf, and on the other, to the eaſtern 


provinces of the ſame continent ©; and the teflimony of 
this author is of great weight in all that concerns events of 
that high antiquity. We may add, that the paſſage from 
Egypt to the eaſtern ocean appears abſolutely impoſſible 
for ſuch an army as that of Seſoſtris. With reſpect to Eu- 
rope, the hiſtorians of antiquity agree in faying, that 
Thrace was the bounds of his conqueſts in that part of the 
world :. 

For the reſt, the expedition of this monarch will ſcarce 
afford us any light into the manner of making war in his time. 
The particulars are not known to us. We are ignorant of 
the means Seſoſtris uſed to reduce ſo readily that infinite 
number of nations of which the ancients ſpeak. What we 
know, is, that at that time they made great uſe of armed 
chariots. They were the principal ſtrength of their armies. 
We have already ſeen, that the Egyptian monarch had 

* DioC. I. r. p. 64. | v Thid. 

* Jhid.; Herod. I. 2. n. T10.; Strabo, I. 16 p. IIIA. 


r Diod. p. 6.4.; Strabo, p. 1114.; Lucan. Pharſal. 1. 10. v. 276. 
f L. 2. n. 102. 103. & 206. t Herod, n. 103.; Diod, I. I. p. 65. 
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twenty-ſeven thouſand. It is alſo ſaid in ſcripture, that they 
great number which Pharaoh raiſed to go in purſuit 
of the Iſraelites . But this was not a cuſtom peculiar to 
the Egyptians; it was common to all the poople of antiqui- 
ty. 

"We have read in the firſt part of this work, that moſt 
of the ancients attributed to Orus the invention of riding a 
horſe ; and that ſome nations, notwithſtanding, did that ho- 
nour to Seſoſtris*. I then ſaid, that this opinion did not ap- 
pear to me well founded. I ſhall not repeat here the rea- 
ſons which determined me to reje& it. I ſhall only add, 
that thoſe who refer to Seſoſtris the art of riding, have pro- 
bably interpreted tradition very ill. It ſays without doubt, 
that this prince had firſt thought of forming a body of ca- 
valry. He had them in effect in his army. In the roll of 
the troops of Seſoſtris, Diodorus diſtinguiſhes expreſsly the 
cavalry from the armed chariots x, We remark the fame 
diſtinction in the deſcription the ſcripture makes of the 
forces collected by Pharaoh to oppreſs the Hebrews in their 
flight =. I think then we may reconcile the different re- 
lations of the ancients, by attributing to Seſoſtris the inſti- 
tution of cavalry in the Egyptian armies. It is perhaps to 
this novelty, that he was indebted for the quickneſs of. his 
exploits. 

Be this as it will, the rapidity of the conqueſts of this mo- 
narch prove, that moſt of the people he attacked were very 
ignorant in the military art. There were neither cities 
nor ſortreſſes to {tay the progreſs of the conquero- *. We 
cannot doubt of this, when we read the names of the coun- 
tries ſubdued by Seſoſtris. Tf this prince had met in his ca- 
reer ſome places fortified a little, and if they had under- 
ſtood the art of defending them, he would have employed 
more than nine years in ſubduing ſo great a number of na- 


u Exod. c. 14. v. 7. 
J.. I. p. 64. 


= Book 5. 


* All Pharaoh's horſes, his chariots, and his horſemen. Exod. c. 14 . 23. 


We likewiſe ſind in the ancient verſions the words, trrog, x PIETT 3. 
Suu, & inſidens equo. 
See part I. book. 5. 
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tions. Yet it 1s to this ſhort ſpace that the ancients have 
limited the duration of his expedition; and the fact is very 
probable. What we know of the conqueſts of Alexander, 
Attila, Gengiſcan, Tamerlane, &c. ſhew with what facility 
4 conqueror could anciently over-run the world. 

The 1gnorance they were in at that time of the art of 
defenſive war, made it very eaſy to ſubſiſt an army as nu. 
merous as that of Seſoſtris. I have ſaid elſewhere, that the 
gaining of 2 battle opened to the conquerors an immenſe 
country. They ſeized on all, and the places abandoned by 
the conquered people enabled them to maintain and ſub. 
fiſt their troops -. Though it is very probable, that the 
army of Seſoſtris was divided into many corps, which march- 

ed and acted ſeparately ; yet it is ſaid, that for want of 
proviſions it was thought they would have periſhed in 
Thrace, and that the conqueror was obliged to return im- 
mediately . This circumitance leads me to think, that 
Se ſoſtris found in theſe countries a reſiſtance which he had 
not experienced elſewhere. The fact is ſo much the more 
probable, as the Thracians have always paſſed for one of the 
moſt warlike nations of antiquity. 

It does not appear, that Seſoſtris took any meaſure to pre- 
ſerve to his ſucceſſors the vaſt countries which had ſubmitt ed 
to him. Satisfied with having conquered innumerable 
nations, this monarch did not think on the means of ſecuring 
his conqueſts. Thus they had no conſequences. Their du- 
ration may be compared to their rapidity. The provinces 

which the Egyptians came from conquering, were as ſoon 
Joſt as acquired: the vaſt empire formed by Seſoftris did 
not deſcend to his poſterity. 

If this prince neglected to ſecure his conqueſts, he does 
not deſerve the fame reproach with reſpect to his hereditary 
dominions. On his returning to Egypt, he employed the 
leiſure which peace afforded him, to ſecure his kingdom from 
all invaſion. With this view, he fortified the fide of Egypt 
which looks to the eaft, and where the acceſs was ealy, by 


» Diod. I. I. p. 65. 
Fart 1, book 5. 2 Diod, I. T. p. 65. e Tuſtin, I. 1. c. I. 
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a wall continued to the length of fifteen hundred ſtadia c. 
This rampart extended from Peluſis firuated on one of the 
mouths of the Nile, to Heliopolis, built at the place where 
the river begins to divide itſelf :. Seſoſtris cauſed alſo to 
be executed many other works which contributed as much 
to the ſecurity as to the utility of his kingdom. He had 


cut a great number of canals along the Nile. Theſe works 


changed the face of Egypt. Before, it was a country open 
on all ſides, which might be entirely over- run by horſes and 
chariots. But, by means of this number of canals, Egypt 
became an 1ntrenched country, and Seſoſtris rendered it 
almoſt impracticable for carriages, and even for horles. 
From the reign of this monarch, to that of Seſac, that is 
to ſay, for near ſeven hundred years, it is not ſeen that 
Egypt ſignalized itſelf by any military enterpriſe. It ſeems 
that the ſpirit of glory and of conqueſt which had animated 
them under Seſoſtris, was extinguiſhed in a very little time. 
According to ſome authors, we ſhould throw the blame on 
this prince himſelf. Apprehending, ſay they, that the taſto 


for war might inſpire his ſubjects with {ſentiments of inde- 


pendence, he endeavoured to find out ways to ſoften their 
manners, and enervate their courage. They aſſure us, that he 
ſucceeded only too well in bringing about this fatal change, 
and that the Egyptians ſoon degenerated i, This policy of 
Seſoſtris was founded on the knowledge that prince had of 
the character of the people he had to govern. They aſſure us 
in effect, that the ancient ſovereigns of Egypt had been 


f From 62 to 63 French leagues. 4 Diod. 1. 1. p. 67. 
b Herod. IJ. 2. n. 108.; Diod. I. I. p. 66. & 67. 


If we believe Herodotus, Seſoſtris made Egypt abſolutely impracticabie for 


horſes : but this ſentiment does not appear exact; for it would follow, that 
they would have neglected to breed horſes. Now, on the contrary, we ſce by 
many paſſages of {cripture, that, under the Tewiſh kings, there muſt have been 
a prodigious number of horſes in Egypt, and even that they were very much 
efteemed. See 1 Kings c. 10. v. 28. 29.; 2 Chron. c. 12. v.3.; Iſaiah c. 35. 
v. 9.; Cant. c. I. v. 8. 

It is better to ſay with Diodorus, that the prodigiovs number of canals 


made Hg ypt very difficult to go over in carriages, and almoſt inaccetiivie. wit: 


Cavalry. 

i Nyinphodor. apud ſcholiaſt. Sophocl. Cedyp. Colon. v. 3:2. p. 223. dit. 
H. Stephan. 1568. | 
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expoſed to frequent revolts, and that at all times they had 
taken meaſures to defend themſelves, and to prevent con. 
ſpiracies and factions . Seſoſtris without doubt thought, 
that he had need of the ſame precautions, and put them 


in practice. I ſhall have occaſion to return to this policy ot 
the Egyptian monarchs in the third part of this work .. 


GH AF I. 
Of the people of Aſia. 


\ E have ſeen in the firſt book, that we are totally ig- 
norant of the events which happened in the Aſſyrian 
empire during the courſe of the ages about which we are 
employed at preſent. It is, of conſequence, impoſſible to 
give any idea of the ſtate in which the military art then 
was in the greateſt part of Aſia. We can only ſpeak of the 
nations who inhabited the weſtern coaſts of that part of 
the world. The invaſion of Paleſtine by the Iſraelites will 
farniſh us with ſome details and ſome reflections on the man- 
ner in which they made war in theſe countries, in the time 
of Moſes, of Jothua, and the Judges. I could alſo compre- 
hend under this preſent article, the expedition of the 
Greeks to Troy. Yet I ſhall only ſpeak of it in the chapter of 
Greece, left I ſhould fall into repetitions which it will be im- 
poſſible to avoid. 

Many circumſtances may have already given room to re- 
mark, that, among all the nations of antiquity, there have 
been few whoſe progreſs in the arts and ſciences has been 
ſo rapid as thoſe. of the firſt inhabitants of Paleſtine ». 
The hiſtory of the wars they had to maintain againſt the 
Ifraelites, will nat give us a very great idea of their {kill 
in the military art, if we did not know that theſe events 


* Diod. I. I. p. 1050.; Plat. t. 2. p. 180. A. 1 Book 2. chap. 2. 
m See part I. bock 4. chap. 2. art. r.; part 2, Book 3. c. 4. art. 2. p. 1.59. 


book 4. c. 2. p. 294. 
| had 
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had been directed by the decrees of Providence. The Lord 
had ſtruck all the people of theſe diſtricts, with the ſpirit of 


terror and blindneſs *. It is not then to their cowardice - 


or their ignorance, that we ſhould impute the rapid and 
continued ſucceſs of the Hebrew people. It appears on the 
eontrary, that theſe nations were very warlike, and that 
they were not without the knowledge which could then be 
had of the military ſcience. 

We fee immediately, that the people of Paleftine had 
many horſes in their armies, a method only known to po- 
ticed nations. They had alſo a great number of chariots 
of war», and knew perfectly the art of uſing them. The 
fcripture obſerves, that the tribe of Judah could not reduce 


the inhabitants of the valleys, becaufe they had a great 


number of chariots armed with ſcythes . They then were 
warlike people, uſed to arms and combats. 

I have had oceaſion to 1nfilt often of the ignorance in 
which they were formerly in the art of fortifying and de- 
fending cities. I have juſt ſaid, that probably Seſoſtris 
had not met with any fortified places in his expeditions. 
The invaſion of this prince leads us to make ſome re- 
fleckions on the inhabitants of Paleſtine. It is in effect in 


theſe countries that hiſtory offers an example of fortified 


places, Moſes tells us, that the cities there were defend- 
ed by very high walls, and by gates ſtrengthened with bars 
and poſts . Ir appears further, that they alſo knew, in 
theſe countries, the uſe of machines proper to overthrow 
the ramparts of the cities which they beſieged ©. Yet it 
is not ſeen, that either in the wars undertaken by Moles, 
or in thoſe conducted by Joſhua and his ſucceſſors, there 
is any mention of ſieges undertaken, and carried on 
in form, although they very often ſpeak of the taking of 
cities. Here is what ſeveral paſſages learn us touching the 


manner which they then uſed to take a place. They lai 


» Exod. c. 23. v. 7. Joſhua, c. Ir. v. 4. 
P Idid. a Judg. c. T. v. 19. 
” Deuter. c. 3. v. 35. f Ibid. c. 29. v. 19. 
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in ambuſh ; the army afterwards advanced againſt the 
city: the beſieged went out to give battle, they feigned 
to give way; and when they had drawn them to a certain 
diſtance, - the corps placed in ambulh marched to the 
town, and finding it without defenders, they ſeized on it 
and ſet it on fire. On this ſignal, the army which gave 
way, faced about and charged the enemy. The troops 
which were become maſters of the city, came out of it 
then, and finilhed the defeat *. 

[ fairly confels, I do not comprehend ſuch a manceuvre, 
How can one ſuppote in effect in the beſieged, fo little 
forecaſt, as not to leave in the place a body of troops {uf- 
ficient to guard it againſt a ſudden aſſault? Beſides, how 
could one imagine that they ſhould even forget to ſhut the 
gates? This precaution ſo very ſimple, is ſufficient to 
put a city out of the reach of ſuch enterpriſes. But TI have 
already faid, all theſe events only happened by the ſpecial 
order of Providence. 

A fact that appears to me almoſt as aſtoniſhing, is the 
ſecurity and tranquillity of the inhabitants of Paleſtine on 
the march and {tay of the Iſraelites in their neighbourhood. 
We do not ſee that for forty years, that the Hebrew people 
over- ran theſe countries, the neighbouring nations were 
much diſturbed at it. The greateſt part of them were 
not informed of the deſign of the Iſraelites, till they 
ſaw themſelves ready to be attacked. In what part of the 
known world, could a troop of more than à million of 
fouls «at this day aſſemble themſelves, without alarming 
the neighbouring ſtates, or without their {ending to Je. 
mand the reaſon of their projects? It may be anſwered, 
that, in theſe remote times, there was none or very lictle 
intercourſe among thele nations. Scarce did the neigh- 
bouring ſtates keep up any relation with each other. Thus 
a nation ſcarce knew the deſigns formed againſt it, till 
the moment they ſaw the enemy at their gates. The people 


- 


t Toſh. c. 8. v. 12. &c.: Judg. c. 20. v. 29. &c. 
x Sec Numb. C1. v. 45. & 46. 
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were always ſurpriſed, and of conſequence almoſt always 
conq 
The hiſtory of the wars which are ſpoken of in the books 
of Moſes, of Joſhua, and Judges, proves the truth of 
what I have already often repeated, that the gaining of 2 
battle was commonly deciſive in the ages I am ſpeaking of. 
We there ſee wars finiſhed often in a month, ſometimes 
even In two or three days. It was becauſe they did not 
then know the art of making uſe of fortified places. There, 
of conſequence, remained no way to the conquered to defend 
their liberty, and to agree with the conqueror after the 
firſt defeat =. 

. TI have nothin particular to ſay of the manner in which 
the Hebrews 5: the inhabitants of Paleſtine were armed 
at that time. They uſed all the forts of arms which are 

known to have vain uſed among all the people of antiquity. 

I ſhall remark, in finiſhing this article, that then many 
people went to war en with all their moſt rich and va- 
luable things. The troops of Midian wore rings, pendants, 
bracelets, and collars of gold. Their camels were adorned 
with ſtuds, chains, and plates of the ſame metal. This 
cuſtom, as to what appears, has always ſubſiſted among the 
eaſtern people, and time has not aboliſhed it =, 


E III. 
Of the Greeks. 


HE firſt wars ſpoken of in the Grecian hiſtory, are 
neither ſufficiently intereſting, nor inſtructive enough, 

to deſerve a particular attention. They were only, to ſpeak 
properly, the incurſions of batbarians, who had no other view 
but to ravage the lands, make ſlaves, carry off the flocks, 


= See part. 1. b. 5. 7 Numb, c. 37. v. $0.3 Judg, e. 8. v. ar. 24. & 26. 
It ſtill ſubſiſts in all the countries of Aſia, 


Vor. II. X X &c. 
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& +, Their armles were very ſmall, and they had not 
far to go to meet with their booty. They neither knew how 
to fortify their frontiers, nor make war in the flat country, 

One battle commonly decided the quarrel »: nothing 
could then ſtop the conqueror. Anciently the cities in 
Greece were all open ; no works defended the approach ; 
they were not even incloſed with walls. A war was then 
very ſoon finiſhed. But hoſtilities would recommence with: 
out ceaſing ; the people were never at reſt; they were al- 
ways armed. Thus they had formerly neither Peace nor 
ſecurity in Greece 4. 

_ Hiſtory ſpeaks, it is true, of a citadel built in Athens by 
Cecrops :. They pretend, that Cadmus did as much when 
he laid the foundation of Thebesf; and Danaus uſed, 

ſay they, the ſame precaution when he ſaw himſelf maſter 
of the throne of Argos s. But, according to all appear- 
ances, the fortreſſes of Athens, Thebes, and Argos, were 
inconſiderable. 1 preſume that they rather ſerved to keep 
the inhabitants of theſe cities in obedience, than defend 
them againſt the attacks of their enemles. 

Experience inſtructs, and time is a great maſter. The 
Greeks at laſt ſaw the neceſſity of incloſing their cities, to put 
them out of the reach of pillage and invaſions. Amphion, 
who reigned at Thebes about 1390 years before Jeſus Chriſt, 
was, ſay they, the firſt who thought of providing for the 
ſecurity of his capital. He ſurrounded it with walls, 
Hanked with towers at proper intervals s. This manner of 
fortifying places, although ſimple, was nevertheleſs the 
beſt that could be imagined at that time. The jutting 
towers · de fended the flank and the parapet of the walls; be- 
{ides, they procured to the beſieged the advantage of 
overlooking their enemy from a ſuperior place, and at 


the {ame time of being leſs expoſed to their ſtrokes. 


2 See Feith. Antiq. Hom. I. 2. c. 7. ſect. 2. 

d See Paul. I. 9. c. 9. 

< 'Thucyd. I. I. p. 4. ; Ariſt. de rep. 1. 7. c. II. t. 2. p. 438. D. 
d Thucyd. loco cit. Supra, b. 1. ch. 4. art. 1. p. 17. 

? Ibid. art. 4. p. 49. E Ibid. art. 2. p. 35. 


> Homer, Odyil. I. II. v. 262. & c., Hygin, fab. 69. p. 128. It 
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It is probable that many princes of Greece ſoan imitated 
the example of Amphion. But the diſcuſſion of this fact Is 
ſomewhat unneceſſary. I need not give an account of the 
events which relate to it, I go then to the Eiſtory of the 
war of Thebes, the moſt memorable that bappened among 
the Greek people in the heroic times. 
| CEdipus, whoſe hiſtory is toa well known for me to ſtap 
to give it, had left his crown to his two children; Eteo- 
cles and Polynices. Theſe princes, inſtead of dividing 
it, agreed to reign a year each by turns. Eteocles, 2s 
eldeſt, aſcended the throne firſt. The year being expired, 
Polynices demanded of bim the ſceptre. But Eteocles had 
found too many charms in wearing it, and refuſed to re- 
ſign it. Polynices, enraged, retired to Adraſtus King of 
Argos. He gained the friendſhip of that prince, and ob- 
tained his daughter in marriage, with the promiſe' of im- 
mediate ſuccours to help him to aſcend the throne. A. 
draſtus, in effect, began by ſending an ambaſſador to repre- 
ſent to Eieocles the rights of Polynices. Eteocles joining 
perfidy to injuſtice, would have aflafinated the deputy 
of Argos. Adraſtus, enraged at this ſcandalous treaſon, 
from that time looked upon the quarrel of Polynices as 
being perſonal to him, and prepared himſelf to take ven- 
geance. He levied troops, leagued with many princes, and 
engaged them to march with him againſt Eteocles. 
Eteocles foreſeeing, without doubt, that he ſhauld ſoon 
be attacked, had neglected nothing for his defence. He 
had procured allies, and had collecked together a numerous 
force.. The armies, on both ſides, having taken the field, 
met on the borders of the river Iſmene. The Thebans 
gave way on the firſt ſhock, and fled into their city. The 
. conquerors immediately formed the ſiege of its. This is 
the firſt that is ſpoken of in the Grecian hiſtory. 

The Greeks were then very ignorant of that part of the 
military ſcience. They did nat know how to conduct an at- 


1 Apollod. I. 3. p. 150. & 153-; Diod. I. 4. p. 308. &c.; pauf. 1. 9. c. 9. 
* Apollod. p. 154. ; Pauf. J. 9. c. 9. 
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tack i. Theſe people only endeavoured, as to what ap. 
pears, to ſhut up the beſieged, and ta hinder them from 
coming out of the town; and they even did this ill e- 
nough. We may judge this from what we find in ancient 
authors about the diſpoſitions the Argives made to become 
maſters of Thebes, That city had ſeven gates. The be- 
fiegers, of conſequence, divided their troops into ſeven 
diviſions, which they placed hefore each port =. We do 
not find that they then knew the art of drawing lines of 
circumvallation. 
It might be imagined, that at the times of which I 
ſpeak, the Greeks practiſed the eſcalade, that is to ſay, that 
to force a place, they applied to the walls a great number 
of ladders, on which they cauſed many files of ſoldiers to 
aſcend. We might even go fo far as to think, that theſe 
people had, at that time, invented ſome machines pro- 
per for the defence of beſieged towns. This ſentiment 
is founded on the circumſtances of the death of Capa- 
neus, who, willing, ſay they, to ſcale the walls of Thebes, 
fell down, ſtruck with thunder . But we ſhall ſee in the 
ſequel, that probably the eſcalade was not uſed among 
the Greeks, even at the time of the ſiege of Troy, and 
{till -leſs machines of war. 1 think then the ſiege of 
"Thebes was conducted nearly like that of Troy; that is to 
' fay, that the beſiegers, intrenched in their camp before 
the city, formed the blockade. The only object, at that 
time, was, as I have already ſaid, to hinder the beſieged 
from making ſallies, to ſhut them up, and to cut off their 
ſuccours and proviſians. Such was formerly the man- 
ner of making themſelves maſters of a place. 

The conduct of the beſieged anſwered to the attack of the 
beſiegers. It is ſaid that Eteocles had divided his garriſon 
into as many bodies as the army of the enemy. The de- 


1 Pauſf, Joco cit, IF 
m Apollod. I. 3. p. 153. ; #Xſchyl. Sept. ad Theb. v. 42. 55. 56.; Eurip. 
Phæniſſ. act. 3. v. 744. ; pauf. I. 9. c. 8.; Philoſtrat. Imagin. I. x. c. 6. 
— Apolod. I. 3. p. 155. Eurip. Phæniff. act. 4. v. 1179. &c.; Diod. I. 4. p. 
Pauſ. I. 9. c. 8. 
= Eſchyl. Sept. ad Theb. v. 57. & 58. ; Apollod. I. 3. p. 154- ; Eurip. Phæ- 
niff. act. 3. v. 744- &c. | | | ( 
ence 
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quent fallies to try to force the camp of the baſiegers, or 
at leaſt to intercept their convoys and ſtarve them . They 
had frequent fights between the two parties . It is to this 
ignorance in the art of attacking places, that we muſt at- 
tribute the extraordinary length of certain ſieges mention- 
ed in antiquity. 

As that of Thebes would have held out a long ume, 
the two brothers, Eteocles and Polynices, took the reſolu- 
tion of terminating their quarrel by a ſingle combat. They 
fought under the walls of the city, in the — of both ar- 
mies, and were both killed. 


Let us ſtop here a moment to reflect on the idea the 


ancients had of the love and reſpect which they thought 


due to their country. Nothing was more unjuſt or more 
blameable than the proceedings of Xteocles againſt his 
brother. Yet of all the ancient authors who have had 
occaſion to treat this ſubject, there is not one who has 


not judged Polynices unworthy the honours of ſepulture, 


for having troubled the repoſe of his country, and brought 
into the heart of it an army of ſtrangers . 

The death of the two brothers did not put an end to the 
war. Creon, uncle of the two princes, ſeizing on the 
ſovereign authority, animated the Thebans to revenge the 
death of their king. The ſucceſs anſwered to their firm- 
neſs and courage. They made ſo well a conducted aſſault, 
that they overthrew their beſiegers, forced their camp, and 
cut them in pieces. Adraſtus, ſay they, was the only one 
who eſcaped from this total defeat. The advantage 


which the Thebans obtained on this occaſion coſt them 


very dear; and it is ſince a proverb to ſay, A Theban, or 
Cadmean victory, to mean an action where the conqueror 
was at leaſt as ill treated as the conquered *. 


p See Iliad. I. 18. v. 529. &c. q See inſra, p. 354. 

r Xſchyl. Sept. ad Theb. v. 1031. &c. ; Sophocl. in Antig, v. 204. &c. ; 
Eurip. in Phæniſſ. v. 1280. 

\ Paul. 1.9. c. 9. ' 


t Herod. I. 1. n. 166.; Diod. I. Ir. . p. 412. & 413.; Pauſ. I. 9. c. 9. See 
in Eraſmus's adagies, Cadmea victoria. 
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'The firft war of Thebes was foon followed by a ſecond, 
occaſioned by the barbarous proceedings of Creon. The 
* Argives, in retiring, had left the country all covered with 
their dead. We know what ideas the ancients had with 
reſpect to dead bodies that remained without ſepulture. 
Adraſtus then ſent ambaſſadors to Creon, to demand 
leave to bury his ſoldiers. Creon had the inhumanity to 
, Tefuſe it.  Adraſtus penetrated with grief, implored the af. 
ſiſtance of the Athenians. They were then governed by 
Theſeus. This prince, ſenſible of the rights of religion 
and humanity, marched in perſon againſt Thebes, and for- 
ced Creon to let Adraſtus do the laſt honours to his ſol- 
diers. Some pretend, it was by means of having gained 
a battle : others, on the contrary, ſay, it was by means 
of a truce =, This is even the firſt treaty which is {aid to 
have been made for taking away the dead. We may 
ſay on this fubjeR, that anciently to demand fuch a per- 
miſſion was to own being conquered. 

I fhall not enter into a detail of the war which the 
children of thoſe princes who had periſhed before Thebes, 
recommenced ten years after the firſt. That event does 
not furniſh any particular inſtruction. I ſhall only ſay, 
that this expedition ended with the taking of Thebes, and 
that the conquerors deſtroyed it entirely =. I haſten to 
come to the war of Troy, That enterpriſe, famous on 
many accounts, deſerves all our attention. The circum- 
ſtances of it are moſt proper to let us know how they 
then made war in Greece and Aſia Minor. 

No one is ignorant that it was the rape of Helen which 
determined the Greeks to carry their arms before Troy. 
This outrage, to ſpeak properly, only intereſted Menelaus 
and Agamemnon: but theſe two brothers finding them- 
ſelves, at that time, the two moſt powerful princes of 


n Herod. 1. 7. n. 27.; Ifocrat. encom. Helen. p. 319. ; Paneg. p. 75. ; Eu- 
- ripid. ſuppl. v. 59r. ; - Anollod. I. 3. p. 157.; Paul. I. 1. c. 39. 

* Plut, iz The. p. 14. A. 

7 Philocor. apud Plut. loco cit.; Plin. I. 7. ſect. 57. p. 416. 

= Apoilod. I. 3. p. 159. 
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Greece, engaged all the nation to eſpouſe their quarrel «. 
Yet there had already been ſome ſigns of animoſity be- 
tween the Greeks and Trojans. Tantalus, father of Pelops, 
and preat-great-grandfather of Agamemnon and Mene- 
hus, had carried away, or cauſed to be deſtroyed, Gany- 
mede, great- uncle of Priam. Thus it may be ſaid, that 
Paris, great-nephew of Ganymede, took away Helen by way 
of repriſal, againſt Menelaus great-great-grandſon of the 
raviſher of his great-uncle. It was not therefore difficult to 
repreſent to the Greeks that attempt as an injury done to 
the whole nation. This motive determined theſe people 
to declare war againſt the Trojans v. 

The preparatives were very long. There elapſed about 
ten years between the taking away of Helen and the de- 
parture of the Greeks. We ought not to be ſurpriſed ax 
it. There had not been arrempted at that time ſuch an 
enterpriſe in Greece. This is the firſt time that the na- 
tion had leagued in a body to make war.. They would 
therefore aſſemble conſiderable forces. They muſt more- 
over equip a fleet. We muſt not therefore be ſurpriſed, 
that the preparations for that armament laſted ten years. 
That time was employed to unite the forces of the dif- 
ferent princes of Greece, and to build twelve hundred 
ſhips to tranſport their army. Let us add, that the Greeks, 
going into a very diſtant country, had occaſion to take many 
Precautions. They ought not, in effect, to expect other re- 
fources in Aſia, than thoſe which they could procure by the 
ſword a. The whole forces of Greece aſſembled amounted 
to near 2a hundred thouſand men: a {mall army conſi- 


a Tt was not by force nor fear that the princes of Greece followed Agamem- 
non and Menelaus before Troy, as Thucydides pretends, I. 1. p. 7, Homer 
ſays the contrary very plainly, Iliad. I. 1. v. 157. & 158. See alſo Pauſ. I. 3. 
e. I's. 

b Herodotus, I. 1. init. from an ancient tradition makes the ſubjects of 
hatred between the Greeks and Afiatics aſcend much higher, But I confeſs, 
that I find no relation between the facts he alledges, and the motive of the 
expedition of the Greeks to Troy | 

© Thucyd. I. t. p. 3. d Ibid. p. 9 

© I take the calculation of Thucydides, p. 9. Sec alſo Meziriac ad epiſt, 
Ovid. t. 2. P. 319. 

dering 
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dering the number of kings and nations that were enter. 
ed into that league. Wor 2 
The time which the Greeks had employed to prepare 
their armament, had given to the Trojans time to put 
themſelves in a diſpoſition to give them a good reception. 
Priam had raiſed numerous forces, and was ſtrengthened by 
the ſuccours of the moſt powerful princes of Aſia. His na- 
tional troops might have amounted to fifty thouſand men :. 
But thoſe of his allies were much more conſiderable. As 
to the fortifications of Troy, they conſiſted of an incloſure 
of walls, flanked with towers of wood o, and of rails before 
the gates i, It is very.ſurpriſing, that that city was not en- 
compaſled with a ditch. We ſee Patroclus, after having re- 
pulſed the Trojans, after a ſmart encounter, aſcend imme- 
diately on to the walls of Troy x; an action which the poet 
certainly would not have ſuppoſed, if he had had to have 
leaped over the ditch, or at leaſt he would have explain- 
ed it. This fact makes me alſo think, that the walls of 
Troy were only made of earth. We are, in effect, obliged 
: to give to theſe ſort of works a good deal of flope, other- 
wiſe all would fall down. It was then by favour of the 
Dope that Patroclus ſuddenly mounted the walls of Troy: 
for if it had been by the help of a ladder, Homer, who 12 
ſo exact to give details, would not have omitted that cir- 
cumſtance i. | 
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f Thucydides, ibid. pretends that Greece could have furniſhed a greater 
number of troops; but the difficulty of ſubſiſting them was the cauſe, ſays 
he, that they did not carry a greater number. This reaſon appears to me of 
no weight. I am perſuaded that the Greeks brought into the field all tlie 
forces they could raiſe ; and if their army was only an hundred thouſand, it 
was becauſe Greece could furniſh no more at that time. | 

E Niad. I. 8. v. 562. 

We ſhould not mind the diſcourſe of Agamemnon, lliad. I. 2. v. 126, &. 
where he advances, that if the Greeks were placed at table, ten and teu, 
and they took for each ten a Trojan for a cupbearer, there would be more 

tens than were wanted. This is an exaggeration that the poet puts in the 
mouth of Agamemnon, to encourage the Greeks, and undervalue the Tro- 


jans. | - 
h See Virgil. Eneid. I. 2. v. 460. &c. 
1 IIiad. 1. 3. v. 153. 1. 21. v. 537. „IA. 1. 16. v. 308, 
1 The expreſſion Homer uſes to paint this action of Patroclus, ſuffices, » 


Book V. 
After a long and difficult navigation, the Greeks landed 
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at the promontory Sigeus. The deſcent was not made 
without oppoſition from the Trojans. They gave them a 
bloody combat. The Greeks were victorious. They made 
good their landing; eſtabliſhed themſelves on the coaſt ; 
formed their camp, and intrenched themſelves =. 

I know not how to define the enterpriſe of the Greeks 
againſt. Troy. They propoſed to themſelves to take that 
city; yet J ſee no plan, no deßgu in their conduct. We 

do not find in the recital che ancients have made of that 
famous event, any circumſtance which characterizes a 
ſiege. We do not ſee the Greeks form any diſpoſitions to 
approach the place, and ſtill leſs to attack it. They do 
not open trenches; they do not make uſe of the ſap, nor 
even of the elcalade. As to machines of war, Homer ne- 
ver ſpeaks of any; he, who, on other occaſions, is ſo full 
in treating of every thing that concerns the art-military. 
Laſtly, it appears that the Greeks had not even taken the 
precaution of reconnoitring Troy. Chance alone had 
ſhewn to them the weak or ſtrong parts of the town ». 

It is equally difficult to diſcover, in their operations before 
Troy, the blockade of a city. They did not draw lines of 
circumvallation, they did not diſpoſe a body of troops round 
the place; in a word, they did not make any of the ma- 
neœuvres, or conduct any of the works proper and neceſſary 
to ſnut up the beſieged in their walls. Troy was never in- 
veſted. The proof is, that, during the ten years the Greeks 
were incamped under its walls, we do not find that they 
ever wanted proviſions. But farther, the foreign ſuccours 
which came to the Trojans entered freely into the town. 
The camp of the Greeks was very diſtant from ite. The 
ſpace was ſo great, chat the armies had more ground than 


far as 1 think, to prove the St I advance. He ſays, that this hero 
aſcended in aryxave; Tis. 

Let us obſerve further, that Homer, on another occaſion, gives the name of 
| wall to a ſimple rampart of earth. Niad, I. 20. v. 145. 12 of 
m Thucyd. I. 1. p. 9. u gee Had. 1. 6. v. 435. 

© Tliad. 1. 3. B. v. 8 Ac. 1 5. v. 791. & faſt. See alſo Strabo, 1. 13. 
. 893. 
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was neceſſary to range themſelves on both ſides in the order 
"of battle. Thus there is no mention in the Hiad, but of 
combats which the two parties engaged in daily. The 
Trojans advanced very far from their walls, The Greeks 
came out of their intrenchments, and went to meet them 
in the plain. It was then that they joined battle. Ler us 
repreſent to ourſelves two armies, ohe incamped under 
the walls of a place, and the other intrenched at- 2 great 
diſtance, coming out reciprocally, and we ſhall have a ve- 
ry juſt idea of the poſition of the Greeks and Trojans, We 
ſhall very eaſily comprehend how Troy might reſiſt for ten 
whole years the efforts of all Greece affembled' before its 
walls. The forces were nearly equal; and there had 
been, ta ſpeak properly, no attacks made by the Greeks, 
They were at that time entirely ignorant of the art of form- 
ing ſieges; and if they decide at laſt maſters of Troy, it 
was only by means of a groſs ſtratagem e, and which had 
net yet ſucceeded but by a notorious ereaſon a, 
| We muſt then lay aſide all ideas of a fiege ; it would be 
very improper to characterize ſo the expedition of the Greeks 
beſore Troy. Theſe people, as we have juſt ſeen, had 
then no notion of that part of war. Let us only examine 
their knowledge with reſpect to ather objects of the military 
art. 
I begin by incampments ; and I fay, that that art was 
not unknown to the Greeks in the heraic times. The diſ- 
polition of their camp before Troy, appears in general well 
cnough ordered. The circumference was conſiderable ; 
for it is ſaid, that not only the troops went into it, but 
they alſo ſhut up there all their fleet. Theſe people at 
that time uſed to draw their ſhips on land, when they knew 


P This is what we ought to think of the famous wooden horſe, and this is 
alſo the idea Homer has given us of it. Odyſſ. I. 4. v. 272. 

In vain will ſome writers, greatly paſterior to this poet, find in this circum- 
ſtartce, the image of a machine of war proper to overturn the walls of a city. 
The ſilence of Homer on this head confutes all their conjectures. See alſo 
Bannier, explicat. des fabl. t. 7. p. 280. 


It appears plain enough to me, that-Xneas and Antenor betrayed their 
country to the Greeks, See Pionyſ. Halic. I. 1. p. 37.; Dictyſ. Cret. I. 4. 


K. 22. Pauf, 1, 19. c. 27, p. 
that 
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that they were not to uſe them for ſome time *. The pro- 
montory Sigeus; where the Greeks had landed, being found 
too narrow to range in front the twelve hundred ſhips which 
compoſed their fleet, they diſpoſed them into two lines: 
Their ſhips which had been landed firſt; were advanced to- 
wards the tity, and made the firſt rank. They put in the 
ſecond thoſe which came the laſt. They almoſt touched 
the ſea r. | = 

The troops incamped j in the interval formed by theſe 
two lines. In the centre, they left a large ſquare for the 
ſutlers. They rendered juſtice in the ſame place. They 
alſo raiſed there altars deſtined to the worſhip of the gods v. 
The army marched under different chiefs, of whom Aga- 
memnon was the generalifimo. Each chief had his quarter 
marked and diſtinct . Laſtly, the camp of the Greeks 
was intrenched, as well to ſecure their ſhips from the at- 
tacks of the enemy, as not to be ſurpriſed themſelves by 
the Trojans who often came to inſult them even to their 
very tents. Theſe intrenehments conſiſted in a rampart of 
earth, flanked from ſpace to ſpace with towers of wood. 
The work was defended by a large and deep ditch lined with 
palifadoes. They had there made different ports, that the 
troops might go in and out eaſily -. 

The army incamped under tents, or rather under bar- 
racks, ſuch as Homer deſcribes that of f Achilles*. They 
kept an exact guard. The Greeks not only uſed to place 


r See ſupra, b. 4. ch. 4. p. 328. 

t Iliad. 1. 14. v. 30. &c. I. 9. v. 43. & 44. 

t Thid. 1. 15. v. 652. 

bid. I. 11. v. 805. &c. compate it with l. 8. v. 242, &c. 

* Iliad. I. 8. v. 222, &c. 

The proof that Homer meant only a rampert of earth, and wooden 
towers, is, that the whole work was finiſhed in a Cay. 1. 7. v. 475, 

Farther, we ſee Satpedon, on a certain occaſion, forcing the Grecian camp, 
takes hold of one of the battlements of the wall in queſtion, and pulls it witn 
all his ſtrength. The battlement gave way to the ffrength of the hero; he 
prevailed by throwing down a part of the wall, in which he made a breach 
wide enough to receive many in front. } 12. v. 397. &. 

Homer certainly would not have »Yowed of ſuc A fiQion, if the wall but 
by the-Greeks had been of ſtone work. 

2 Niad. 1. 7. v. 436. &c. 1. 12 v. 36. 

a Thid. J. 24. v. 443, &c. The poet often calls theſe barratks horſes. This. 
v. 47L. & 073. | X 


* 7 2 centinel⸗ 
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eentinels, but even to eſtabliſh advanced guards b. Homer 
remarks the neglect of this precaution by the Trojans, as 2 
ſign of their want of diſcipline . They alſo uſed to light 
up great fires during the nights. They took that opportu- 
nity to ſend their ſpies to examine the proceedings of the 
enemy. 

We ſee that the Greeks, in the heroic times, were arm- 
ed nearly in the ſame manner as the greateſt part of the 
people of antiquity. They had for offenſive arms a club, 
2 hatchet, a ſword, arrows, a javelin, and a ling :. Let us 
add to this the pike which they uſed in two different man- 
ners; for ſometimes they threw it at a diſtance like a jave- 
line, and ſometimes they uſed it like a ſword to fight near 
and hand to rand v. If we refer to the writers of antiquity, 
it is from the Cretans that the Greeks had learned the ule 
of arrows :. Theſe people were even ſaid to have invent- 
ed the ſword x. It is not eaſy to explain the manner in 
which the Greeks carried this laſt arm. As far as one can 
conjecture, it was ſuſpended by a ſort of belt which wen: 
over both their ſhoulders. This belt muſt have been like 
a porter ſling; it was faſtened by means of a hole which 
claſped before, below the cuiraſs . The ſword reſted a- 
gainſt the thigh =, | 

The defenſive arms were the ſhield, the cuiraſs, the hel- 
met, and buſkin-boots of metal to guard the thighs ». 
Herodotus pretends that the Greeks had received from the 


» L. o. v. 66. L. 10. v. 416. & 417. 

d L. 8 v. 662. I. 10. v. 204. Kc. 

L. 13 v. 715. 599. 612. 1. 15. v. 711. 1. 7. v. 141. 

The Grecks did not think much of the troops which uſed N ings. Xenoph. 


Cyrop. I. 7. p. 149.; Q. Curt. I. 4. c. 14. p. 252. Let us remark, that Ho- 
mer never gives orc to his heroes. 


* (Ny ff. I 3. v. 2 

b nad. l. 2. B. v Rog See Strabo. I. 10. p. 683. & 629. 
i Diod. 1. 5. p. 232.; Pant. I. 1. e. 23. 

k Diod. 1. 5. p. 223. ; Iſidor. origin. l. 14. c. 6. 


mad. l. 10 v. . 1. 4. v. 122, & 133.; Odyſſ. I. 2. v. 3. ; Heſiod. Scut. 
Hercul. v. 221. &c: Virgil neid. 1. 8. v. 459. 


m ſiad. I. 1. v. 192. I. 5. v. 516.; Odyſſ. I. 9. v. 3-9. 1. 11. v. 48.; Virgil. 
Encid. 1. 10. v. 786. &c. ä 


2 Feith. antiq. lem. I. 4. c. 8. 


Egyptians 
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Egyptians the ſhield and the helmet ». In the beginning 
theſe arms were only made of the ſkins of animals; they 
learned afrerwards to make them of metal. | 

I have nothing to ſay in particular of the ancient Greek 
helmets ; bur it is not the ſame with mields. We ſee im- 
mediately that they were of aſtoniſhing fize, being almoſt 
as high as a man a. But what [ can no way comprehend, is 
the manner in which the Greeks carried that arm in the 
time of the war of Troy, and the uſe they could make of 
it. It appears very plain, that then they did not carry their 
ſhield on their arms. It was fixed to their neck by a ſtring, 
and hung over the breaſt. When they uſed it in fight, they 
turned it on their left ſhoulder, and ſupported it with their 
arm. To march they caſt it upon their back, and then it 
hit againſt their heels . I freely own, that I cannot con- 
ceive from this deſcription how they could ute this ſhield. 
This arm muſt have been of little ule, and have cauſed a 
great deal of trouble and inconveniency on account of its 
immenſe ſize. How could a ſoldier fight? He was fcarce 
able to move. He could not have free motions. Beſides, 
they loft the principal uſe of the. ſhield, which appears to 
me to have been particularly deſtined to guard off the ſtrokes 
which threatened the head. 


* L. 4. n. 180. 
By means, without doubt, of the different colonies which paſſed ſucceſſive. 
ly into Greece, in the moſt earty times. We find, in effect, a great conformi- 
ty between the ſhields of the Egyptians and thoſe of the Greeks in the he- 
roic times. See Pochart, Phaleg. I. 4. «©. 33. P. 334. & 325. 
Yet they have different traditions on this ſubjeR in Greece, See Arollo- 
dor. I. 2. p. 67. & 68.; Diod. I. 5. p. 382.: Plin. J. 7. fect. 57. p. 415. 
r Their name even means it. The Latin word ſceutium, field, comes from 


the Greek word reg, which ſignifies of ſkin, The ancient ſhields were 
almoſt always made of the ſkin of an ox. 


Galea, helmet, comes from 4/421, which means weg, n the firſt 
helmets were made of the lein * that animal. Sce Euſtath. ad ihad. I. 3. 
v. 336. p. 421. lin. 8. 

lia 1.4. v. 117. 118. J. 16. v. 903. | 7. v. 20. Tyrtæus, carm. III. v. 23. 
&c.; Schol. ad [Rad. I. 2. v. 389.: Bochart, Phales, |. 4. c. 33. p. 334. & 2335. 3 
Feith. 1. 4. c. S. & 4. Animadv p.78. 

n 786. 797. Kc. 1. 12. v. 294. J. 14 v. 404. 5. 
er 256. l. 20. v, a4. 202. & 338. 1. ö. V. 11g. I. 11. v. 544-3 
Herod, 1. 1. . 

We 
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We are ignorant in what time the Greeks, gave over 
carrying their ſhields in ſo unnatural and diſadvantageous 2 
manner. We only know, that the Carians, a very, warlike 
people, changed this whimſical and grok. cuſtom. They 
ſhewed the, Greeks to carry their ſhield, put on the arm by 
means of leather made in the form of handles, which they. 

found out the art of fixing to them f. 

With reſpe& to helmets, it appears that they. gave to 
them anciently a different form from that which was uſed 
in the war of Troy *. I ſhall not ſtop. to. give, the parti- 
culars. I finiſh by obſerving, that, at that time, moſt, of 
the arms were made of copper. Cadmus was, ſay they, the 
firſt who introduced that knowledge into Greece. We 

know that the ancients had the art of hardening copper by 
tempering it =. As they were very ignorant in theſe early 
ages in the art of working iron, that metal was employed 
tor very few uſes. 

Plutarch obſerves, with great reaſon, that Homer repre- 
ſents his heroes always well armed. They did not raſhly 
expoſe their life. As to the ſoldiers, the officers paid great 
attention to viſiting their arms :. They took care alſo to 
make the troops eat before they led them to combat *. 

I do not think that the Greeks in the heroic times had 
any method, any rule to divide and diſtribute into diffe- 
rent bodies, the number of men which compoſe an army. 
By the reports of ſome hiſtorians, Mneſtheus, who com- 
manded the Athenians before Troy, paſſed for having firſt 
found out. the art of forming the troops into battalions and 
ſquadrons >. But this fact appears to me very improbable. 
We do not fee in Homer, that the Greeks then knew this 


r Herod. I. 1. n. 171.; Strabo, 1. 14. p. 976.; Schohaft. Thucyd. 1. f. p. 6. 
dote 6. | 55 „ 
t Pauf. 1. 10. c. 26. 
« Conon, narrat. 37. apud Phot. p. 445.; Bochart, Chan. I. 1. c. 19. p. 487. 
& 483. See alſo ſupra, b. 2. ſect. 2. chap. 4. p. 218. & 219. 
* See part 1. b. 2. chap. 4. p. 159. 3 
2 Jad. I. 14. v. 381. & 392, 
* See Frith. antiq. Hom. 1. 4. p. Jr t. Animadverf. p. 1. 
> See Heurſ, de tegn. Ather. 1. 2. c. 8. | 
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practice. This poet never uſes any term to make us under- 
ſtand fo much. Neither do we find the different ranks 
of "officers ſpoken of by latter writers. The perijonages 
-whom Homer introduces on the ſcene, appear all equal in 
authority. I fay nothing of uniforms. That is an inſtitution 
- abſohitely modern. 
As to the manner of ranging the troops in battle, the 
Greeks," from the time of the war of Troy, had ſome prin- 
ciples on this ſubject. Neſtor and Mneſtheus are cele- 
'brated by Homer as two very experienced captains in the 
art of ranging an army in battle . We find in the Thad 
the model of two different diſpoſitions. In the firſt, Neftor 
places the cavalry. at the head, that is to ſay, the chariots 
in which confifted what Homer then called cavalry. The 
infantry was ranged in the rear of the chariots to ſupport 
them. Neſtor placed in the centre his worſt troops, to 
make thoſe ſoldiers fight they had the leaſt opinion of. 
The orders which the general gives to the cavalry, are to 
keep in their horſes, to march in good order, and without 
mixing or confounding the ranks. He recommends above 
all to the conductors of chariots; not to value themſelves for 


advancing before their comrades in charging the enemy 
- firſt e. 

On another occaſion, on the contrary, we ſee the in- 
fantry placed in the front; the cavalry ſupporting them, 
by being placed in the rear of the battalions . Homer 
gives us to underſtand, by the model of theſe two diſpoſi- 

tions, that, at the war of Troy, the Greeks were inſtructed 
enough in the tactic, to know that they ought to range 

the troops differently, according as the ground was more 
or leſs open. Theſe people, moreover, uſed to place their 
ranks very cloſes, taking care nevertheleſs to leave ſpace 

enough between the files for the chiefs to pals eaſily v. 


© He never uſes but the vague and general word Paray;. 
d IIiad. I. 2. b. v. 60. &c. 


© Thid. 1. 4. v. 297. &c. See Feith. antiq. Hom, p. 512. 
. 


_ J. 13. v. 130. &c. I. 16. v. 211, & 215, b Iliad. cm. 
Homer 
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Homer repreſents to us the Greeks keeping a profound 
. Hlence to the moment they engaged, and the Trojans 
puſhing on giving great ſhouts:. This practice of giving 
- great ſhouts 1n going to battle, was uſed among many na- 
tions of antiquity *. It ſtill ſubſiſts in many countries. 
The Turks, and all the eaſtern people, give horrible ſhrieks 
the inſtant they are going io the charge. 

It was a point of honour in theſe early times, to ſeize on 
the arms and the body of the conquered enemy. We find 
many examples of this way of thinking in Homer i, and in 
other Greek writers a. Thus the firſt care of the ancient 
heroes, when they perceived themſelves mortally wounded, 
was to recommend themſelves to thoſe in whom they moſt 
confided, not to leave their arms nor their body a prey to 
the enemy. The fear of being abandoned gave them the 
greateſt uneaſineſs. Sarpedon, on breathing his laſt, ap- 
. pears to be ſolely taken up with this thought =. Night 
always put an end to the combat ; a cuſtom which ſeems 
to have been generally obſerved n the ancient na- 
tions. 

It would be difficult to repreſent even b the ideas 
Homer had of a general action. Although this poet makes 
frequent deſcriptions, yet we can neither diſtinguiſh con- 
duct nor effect. He preſents no plan, and offers no well- 
\ concerted or rational attack. Homer indeed {peaks of the 
order of battle » ; but we never {ee the application. We do 
not fee the manner in which the troops joined and fought. 
We do not ſee the motion of the different corps which com- 
poſe an army. We do not know whether the troops charged 
all at one time, or by diviſions. No evolutions, no rational 
movements during the action. Laſtly, no manœuvie nor 
any operation arifing, from the genius of the general. The 
chiefs fought as much as the ſoldiers, and were more in 
the fray. They ſeem to have been buſied about nothing 

i IIiad. I. 3. v. 2. & 8. 1 4. v. 4:9. &c. 

* See Fcith. 1. 4. p. 516. & Animadverſ. p. $2. 1 IIiad. pafſine. 

= See Herod. I. 7. n. 224. & 225. I. 9. v. 22. & 23. 


n 11:2d. L 16. v. 495. &c. 
o Feith. I. 4. p. 519. 520. & Animadverſ. p. 82. p Supra, p. 359. 
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but to fight themſelves. Their merit conſiſted leſs in being 
able to command a troop well, than in killing a great num- 
ber of enemies. Thus the battles deſcribed in the Iliad only 
preſent us with combats hand to hand; three or four per- 
ſonages on the one ſide and the other, ſtrewing terror and 
overturning the whole army. Our Amadis's and our Rolando's 
could not have done more. 

Beſides, how can we conceive theſe long converſations 
which very often two heroes, enemies to each other, have 
together on the field of battle, the moment in which the 
troops are moit eager for the combat « ? Theſe facts are 
entirely repugnant to the idea we now have of a general 
action. Has Homer been directed in his deſcription of bat- 
tles by what they practiſed in the time of the war of Troy, 
or has he drawn it from pure imagination? That is what I 
am ignorant of. | | 

There is often mention made of cavalry and horſe in the 
combars of the Iliad, yet we ought not to be deceived by 
this. By the term cavalry, Homer did not underſtand ca- 
valry ſuch as we have at this time in our armies, nor {uch 
as the Greeks had in times poſterior to the war of Troy. 
The word cavalry in this poet, only means chariots drawn 
commonly by two horſes, and with two men in them. With 
reſpe& to horſemen, they had none in the Greek armies, 
nor among thoſe of the other nations of which Homer 
ſpeaks, in the heroic ages. Not that the art of riding was 
then unknown in Greece. I do not preſume it. That know- 


ledge had been brought there very anciently by the colonies 


which came from Egypt and Phcenicia, countries where riding 
was uſed in the moſt early times r. But the method of ma- 
king uſe of horſemen in war, and the art of forming them 
into a body of troops, was unknown to the Greeks 1n the he- 
roic times. The only manner of uſing horſes at that time 
among theſe people, was to put them to chariots, whether 


a See Iliad. 1. 6. v. 119. &c. I. 13. v. 248. 1. 29, v. 177. One might cite many 
ther examples. r See part 1. b. f. 
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to go to battle, or to go 2-jJourney*. This is a fact at- 
teſted by all the writers of antiquity :. 

It is aſtoniſhing to ſee, that the Greeks, and many other 
nations, were ſo Jong a time without knowing the uſe of ca- 
valry. What! did they not perceive the inconveniencies 
of armed chariots? Theſe machines occaſioned great ex- 
penſe as well for their conſtruction, as their maintenance. 
Beſides, of the two men who were on each chariot, only 
one fought, the other conducted the horſes : of two men 
there was one then entirely loſt. Beſides, they had chariots 
drawn not only with three, but even with four horſes, for 
the ſervice of one fingle perſon : another loſs equally ſen- 
ſible. Laſtly, a ditch, a gutter made by a flood, an hedge, 
the inequality of the earth, might render all this apparel 
and all this expenſe abſolutely uſeleſs; inconveniencies to 
which cavalry are much leſs expoſed. 

It was the little knowledge they had formerly of the mi- 
Hrary art which made them continue ſo long the uſe of 
chariots in their armies. They did not then know how to 
take the advantage of ground, nor to make war in an in- 
cloſed and irregular country. They commonly choſe to 
fight on a large and extenſive plain. Tune and experience 
having made theſe people more knowing in the art of war, 
they perceived the diſadvantages of chariots. Then poli- 
ced nations entirely left them .oft, and ſubſtituted cavalry; 
but that reform was very late. 


It ſeems, in the heroic times, they uſed to barb the horſes 
deſtined for the uſe of the chariots of war *. Bur I do not 
think, that they then knew the art of ſhoeing them. Not 
any paſſage | in Homer gives us to underſtand as much »; and 


It 


ſ See Odyſſ 1. 3. v. 475. & 46. 


t See Diod. 1. 5. p. 346. & 367.; Pollux, I. 1. ſ 141. 
u Thad. I. 8. v. 185. i tity 


* This is what may be conjectured from ver. 156. & 157. of the ſecond book 


of the Iliad, where Homer fays, that the plain ſhone with the brightneſs of the 
braſs which covered the men and hor ſes. 


7 Euſtathius, and after him Mad. Dacier, ſay, that the horſes were ſhod in the 
time of the war of Troy. They ground their opinion on verſes 152. & 153. of 


the 
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it is to he obſeryed, that Xenophon, from whom we have a 
particular treatiſe of the manner of feeding and managing 
horſes, daes nat ſpeak of ſhoeing =. If in the time of Xeno- 
phon they did not yet ſhoe their horſes in Greece, it is a 
proof that this practice was not introduced there till long 
after the heraic ages. This fact moreaver ought not to ap- 
pear extraordinary, There are at this time many nations 
who do not uſe to ſhoe their horſes *. 

The Greeks anciently had no military inſtruments to 
ſound the charge, animate the troops, beat marches or re- 
treats. There is no mention in the Ihad, of trumpets, of 
drums, nor of kettle-drums. Homer indeed {peaks of the 
trumpet, but it is only by way of compariſon e; and we 
ſhould diſtinguiſh in this poet, what he ſays of his own au- 
thority, from what he reports as an hiſtarian. As a poet, 
he often uſes compariſons drawn from cuſtoms poſterior ta 
the war of Troy. Burt as an hiftorian, Homer, a wiſe ob- 
ſerver of cuſtoms, does not incroach upon the times; and 
It is for this reaſon, that he does not give trumpets to the 
Greeks nor to the Trojans. He ſays only, that there was 
heard in the camp of the laſt, the ſound of flutes and of 
pipes . It is then certain, that the Greeks, in the heroic 
times, had not yet the uſe of the trumpet, nor of any other 
military inſtrument. Thus it was, at that time, a very de- 
firable quality, and a very negceflary one, in a commander 
to have a very ſtrong and very loud voice. The talent of 
making yourſelf be underſtood at a great diſtance, was 


the ſecond bock of the Iliad. Homer ſays there, as they pretend, that the horſes 
firjke the ground with their braſs, xa Nieht. But Euſtathius and Mad. 
Dacier have not conſidered, that the participle 94:2@»75; relates to the no- 
minative 750: and i of verſes 155. & 151, The ſenſe then is, that the 
Greeks put the Trozans to flight by ſtriking them, fxys the poet, with the 
braſen arms they had in their hands. See the remark of the ſchollaſt or. verſe 


153. 
z See alſo les mem. de Trev. Janv. 1713, p. 17T. | 
* Voyage de V. le Blanc, part 2. p. 75. & 81; Kampfer, hiſt. du Jap. t. 2. 


p. 297. & 298.; Lettr. edif. t. 4. p. 143.; Tavernier, t. 1. I. 2. c. 5.; Hiſt des 
voyages, t. 3. p. 182. 
d Riad. 1, 18. v. 219. c bid. 1. 10. v. 13. 
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formerly even ſo eſtimable, that Homer makes it a ſubject 
of praiſe for Menelaus 5. 

Colours, an invention ſo uſeful to conduct and rally 
the troops, were equally unknown, in theſe ages, to the 
Greeks and to the Trojans. Homer never ſpeaks of them; 
and it would not have been fo, if their uſe had been at that 
time eſtabliſhed. They had not invented the practice of 
giving to the troops a certain word by which the ſoldiers of 
the ſame party might know each other, and rally them- 
ſelves . The ſurpriſes which Homer and Virgil ſo often 
ſpeak of, are a proof of it. 

From all theſe facts combined and compared together, 
it reſults, that, at the time of the war of Troy, the military 
art was {till in its infancy among the Greeks. They had 
then no idea of the art of making war. The uniformity 
which reigns in the operations and in the manceuvres de- 
{ſcribed by Homer, prove it ſufficiently. The Greeks did 
not even know the ſeeret of ſtarving an enemy in a place, 
and of cutting them off from all communication from with- 
out Tr. The art of making war conſiſted, in theſe remote 
times, in ſurpriſing a party, and contriving properly an 
ambuſcade s. We lee by many places in the Iliad, that the 
Greeks had a high opinion of theſe fort of manœuvres b. We 
will at preſent ſay a word or two of their military diſcipline. 

We do not clearly ſee the cuſtoms the Greeks anciently 
followed with regard to levying troops. Neſtor indeed 
ſays in the Iliad, that he had been ſent with Ulyſſes, by A- 


4 He gives to this prince the epithet go ayados, the proper ſignification of 
which is, that Menelaus had a very proper voice to make himſelf underſtood. 
Iliad. I. 2, v. 408. 

I do not doubt, but the ſenſe in which I take this epithet, will not appear juſt 
to many perſons. It is commonly explained by valiant, intrepid ; but wh may 
not this epithet be taken literally? Was it not at that time a very commend- 
able quality in a commander to have a voice capable of making himſelf be 
underſtood even in battle ? 

e Plin. I. 7. fect 57. p. 416. ſays indeed, that Palamedes had invented all 
theſe methods. But the opinion of iPliny, who, on this article, has only 
collected different traditions true or falſe, cannot balance the ſilence of Ho 
mer. 

* See ſupra, p. 353. e See IIiad. I. 18. v. 513. & 520. &c. 

L. 1. v. 237. I. 13. v. 277, &c. 
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gamemnon, to raiſe ſoldiers all over Greece ; but Homer 
does not explain himſelf about the means theſe two princes 


employed to do iti. We only know that each family was 
obliged to furniſh a combatant, and that it was chance 


which decided who ſhould go x. They were not allowed to 
exempt themſelves. Thoſe who refuſed to be in arms; 
were condemned to a fine . Ir further appears, that the 
" Greeks went very young to war =. 
It is certain, that in theſe remote ages the ſoldiers had 
no pay . They ſerved at their own expenſe and charges. 
The only indemnity which they could hope for was their 
part of the booty; for then it was not permitted them to 
_ pillage for their fole uſe. They could not appropriate to 
themſelves any ſpoil of the enemy. Every thing was 
brought with great exactneſs to the common ſtock. The 
diviſion of them was made from time to time among the 
whole army, with the greateſt exactneſs poſſible. The 
chiefs had a much larger ſhare than the common ſoldiers e. 
I have had occaſion to remark el{ewhere, that the autho- 
rity of the ancient kings of Greece was not deſpotic. It 
was tempered by the concurrence of the people and the 
grandees of the ſtate . We recogniſe the ſame ſpirit of 
government in the order and the diſcipline of the Greek 
armies. Agamemnon, although generaliſſimo of the troops, 
had not an abwGlute authority. He had indeed the inſpec- 
tion of all the chiefs, and of the whole army. He com- 
manded the troops on the day of action, and then he had 
the power of life and death :. But in every thing elſe 


his 


iThad. I. IT. v. 769. &c. 
k Ihid. I. 24. v. 400. 1 L. x3. v. 669. 1. 23. v. 297. 


It may be conjectured from this laſt paſſage, that, at the time of the war of 


Troy, it was already ſettled that they could be diſpenſed with from ſerving, 
by providing a man, or even a horſe that they were to furniſh. 
m Tliad. paſſim. 
n See Suid. voce Ev Kees, &c. t. I. p. 
c. 2. p. 432- 
o Felth. antiq. Hom. I. 4. c. 16. p. 529. 
Supra, b. 1. ch. 4. art. 7. 
1 Iliad. I. 2. v. 391. &c. 


740. ; Potter, Archæolog. 1. 3, 
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his authority was very limited. 'The prince could decide 
nothing by his own will. He was obliged to aſſemble a 
council, and to follow the plurality of voices. The mi- 
litary diſcipline of the Greeks, in the -heroic times, pre- 
ſents a continual mixture of monarchy, of ariſtocracy, and 
democracy. | 
We may diſtinguiſh in Homer three ſorts of councils of 
war. The public and general council, where all the troopa 
being afſembled, each of the chiefs declared the ſubject on 
which they were to deliberate. The ſecond book of the Iliad 
offers an example of theſe public deliberations. Agamem- 
non, to ſound the diſpoſition of the Greeks, propoſes to the 
whole army to reimbark, and renounce the proie& of taking 
Troy. In the ninth book, the prince makes ſuch an 
aſſembly of the troops, to repreſent to them, that the only 
part that remains to be taken, 1s readily to regain Greece. 
It appears, moreover, that all the chiefs of the army indif- 
ferently had a right to aſſemble the troops for the council r. 
There reigned a very great liberty in theſe public coun- 
cils. Every one there might ſay what he thought. Aga- 
memnon himſelf was abliged to bear even the higheſt in- 
ſults ſpoke to his face without any reſpect. Achilles does 
not ſpare him in the general aſſembly which that young 
hero had convaked on accaunt of the plague which afflicted 
the Grecian camp, In that which is held in the ninth 
book of the Iliad, which I have juſt now ſpoke of, Diomede 
begins his diſcourſe to Agamemnon, by ſaying, that he op- 
poſes the ſenſeleſs advice given by that prince, and 
a7ails himſelf for that purpoſe of the liberty allowed in 
public aſſemblies; and afterwards he adds, indeed, Jupiter 
had given to Agamemnon a ſceptre above all ſceptres; but 
that that god at the ſame time had refuſed him ſtrength and 


Ariftotle, in quoting thrs paſſage, de repub. I. 3. c. 14. adds half a verſe 
which no longer appears in our copies. It makes Agamemnon tay, 

Hag ag 1440; baveere;, For I have power over the life of thoſe 
avho diſobey me. 

Sec Iliad. I. 1. v. 54 
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"epurage, whoſe empire was ſtill more grand and glorious. 
Diomede, laſtly, finiſhes his diſcourſe by ſaying to that 
prince, that he was maſter of-his return if he pleaſed, and 
that the roads were open to him. 

The public and general council could not be aſſembled 
on every occaſion which preſented itſelf to deliberate on 
any proceeding. They then held a particular council com- 
poſed of the chiefs of the army. They there determined 
what they ſhould do in the preſent circumſtances ; ſuch, for 
example, as that in which the Greeks found themſelves in 
the tenth book of the Iliad, when they were beſieged in 
their camp by the Trojans. Agamemnon aſſembles the 
chiefs of the army, and deliberates with them about rhe 
meaſures they had to take in that critical ſituation. 

They had, laſtly, the private council which they held 
commonly in Agamemnon's tent. They admitted there 
none but chiefs of conſummate prudence and experience. 
The young ones were excluded from it *. It is to be re- 
marked, that, in Homer, the deliberations of the Greeks 
are generally accompanied with a repaſt. It was often 
even at table that they took the moſt important reſolu- 
tions u. | 

We have a glimpſe in Homer, of {ome ſigns of military 
puniſnments and recompenſes. Agamemnon, in giving his 
orders for the combat, in the ſecond hook of the Iliad, 
threatens to give as a prey to dogs and birds, all thoſe who 
mall be found in their ſhips far from the fray x. 

With reſpect to military rewards, they were proportioned 
to the groſſneſs of thele remote times. Agamemnon, to 
encourage Teucer, one of the principal chiefs of the army, 
promiles him, after the taking of Troy, that he ſhall have 
for the price of his valour, either a tripod, or a chariot 
drawn by horſes, or, laſtly, a woman, the poſſeſſion of whom 
mall pleaſe him. We ſee likewiſe, that on certain occa- 


t Thad. 1.9. v. 32. &c. t Ibid. J. 9. v. 89. 1. 2. v. 53. 


u See Feith. 1. 3. c. 5. p. 308. Xx V. 301, &c. 
1 IIiad. I. 8. v. 289. &c. 
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ſions they rendered a particular honour to heroes who lig. 
nalized themſelves by ſome great exploit. This honour 
conliſted in giving them, at their feaſts, a very large thare 
of the victuals =. 

Homer has not directly explained himſelf about the 
meaſures the Greeks took to get proviſions for their army, 


while they were before Troy. Thucydides ſays, that they 


had ſent into the Cherſoneſus of Thrace, many detach- 
ments to ſow corn and make the harveſt *. This ſenti- 
ment appears to me very ill founded. It is not ſeen in 
the Iliad, that from the moment the troops were aſſembled 
before Troy, they were ever ſent from the camp; it was 
by ſea that the Greeks had their ſubſiſtence. Homer makes 
it plain enough >. From time to time, there arrived con- 
voys, which, as far as one can preſume, came from the 
different iſles neighbouring on the Troades -. We know 
that the Greeks had taken care to make themſelves maſters 
of them during the courſe of the expedition 4. 

I finiſh what I have to ſay on the war of Troy by one 
laſt remark. The deſire of revenging the affront done to 
Menelaus, was the only motive which engaged the Greeks 
to carry their arms into Aſia. The object of making con- 
queſts, and of aggrandizing themſelves, had no ſhare in that 
enterpriſe. On the contrary, Troy was ſcarce taken, but 
the firſt care of the Greeks was to return back, without ta- 
king any meaſure to ſecure the country they came to con- 
quer. The advantage they gained over the "Trojans, was 
then literally, and according to their proverb, a Cadmea:: 
victory. For the {mall portion of booty which the Greek: 
had to divide, they gave an opportunity for the greateſt 
vices and the greateſt diſorders being introduced into 
their country e. The long abſence of the greateſt part of 
the princes of Greece, opened the doors to > licence and ir- 


7. v. 32). 
9. : > Thad. I. 7, v. 467. &c. 1.9. v. 71. &c. 
« 7. v. 467. & 468. 4 Ibid. 1. 9. v. 328. 

I. 3. p. 223. 
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regularities. Thus it was being a prey to ſeditions which 
forced the ancient inhabitants to leave their country *. 
Conſtrained to go and look for new habitations, theſe wan- 
dering troops addicted themſelves te robbery and piracy. 
Thoſe of the Trojans who ſurvived the deſtruction of their 
country, embraced alſo the ſame way of lifes. The con- 
courſe of all theſe events produced a nurſery of pirates and 
robbers, who did not ceaſe for many ages to defolate trade 
and trouble the repoſe of the ſeas and the continent. 

Eighty years after the deſtruction of Troy, Greece ex- 
perienced a grand revolution. It was occaſioned by the 
different movements which the deſcendents of Hercules 
made to enter into the dominions which belonged to them. 
This enterpriſe armed the Greeks againſt each other, and 
cauſed a long and bloody war, the ſuccels of which was 
various enough. They fought many battles, and manv 
combats i. Yet I ſhall pais in ſilence the detail of all thei 
events. We can ſcarce collect any inſtruction about the 
object which now employs us. I thajl only remark, that, 
according to ſome writers, it was at this time that the ut 
of the trumpet was introduced into the Greek armies *. 

I ſhall ſpeak of a cuſtom of which the hiſtory of theſe 
remote times furniſhes us with many examples. It is ſcen 
on many occaſions, when the armies, being in ſight of eac!: 
other, ſeem to be coming to blows, that inſtead of en- 
gaging, they referred the deciſion of the war ro the hazard 
of a lngle combat. They chole on each ſide a champion, 
and the event.of their combat ruled the fare of the party 
they ſuſtained. * The army whoſe champion had been 
conquered, retired without thinking of giving battle; and 
the articles which had been agreed upon were execute: 
very faithfully 1. It further appears, that this cuſtom had 
place in the moſt carly times, and among other people 
beſides the Greeks. 


f Thucyd. I. r. p. .; Plato de leg. l. 3. p. $07. P. 
* Strabo, I. 3. p. 223. h See ſu hn a, b. . Ch. 4. + 
i See ſupra, b. I. ch. 4. art 6. k Suid. voce Ne vv, t. 2. p. 359 
! See ſupra, b. I. art. 4. p. 47. & 43. 
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In the third book of the Iliad, the Greeks and the Tro- 
jans being in fight of each other, and ready to engage, 
He gor propoles to determine the differences of che two na · 
tions, by a ſingle combat between Paris and Menelaus. The 
conditions offered and accepted by both parties are, that the 
conqueror ſhall take away Helen with all her riches, and 
the two armies ſhall leparate after the Greeks and the that 
Trojans have entered into a firm and fincere alliance. 

On the ſubject of theſe ſingle combats, let us make a re- 
fleftion, which preſents itſelf often in the reading of Ho- 
mer. This poet deſcribes many ſingle combats between 
heroes of the firſt rank. Yet there is no detail, no va- 
riety in theſe recitals. The combats which he paints, on- 
iy laſt a moment, and are not diſputed, The champions 
on both {ſides only give one blow, and that blow is al- 
ways deciſive. Hector fights againſt Achilles. Theſe two 
heroes are both covered with impenetrable arms. We ex- 
pet to ſee the poet profit by this circumſtance, to make 
the combat laſt ſome time between theſe two very famous 
per ſonages, whom he has introduced into his poem. Hec- 
ror, nevertheleſs, 1 is laid upon the ground at the firſt ſtroke. 
Achilles pierces his throat, which the armour had left un- 
covered =, Laſtly, we mul obſerve, that the heroes of Ho- 
mer ſcarce ever uſed the fword. They commonly uſed the 
pike and the Javelin. 

Taſſo, on the contrary, and the other modern poets, are 
extremely various, and afford many details in their de- 
{criptions of combats. Whence comes this difference ? 
and why this barrenneſs in Homer, whoſe imagination in 
other reſpects is ſo rich and fruitful ? It is, becauſe in 
the heroic ages, and even in Homer's time, ſtrength de- 
cided every thing in combats. Dexterity went for no- 
thing. They had not yet ſtudied the art of fighting. 
The different exerciſes which teach the way of handling 
arms to the greateſt advantage, were not invented; fen- 
cing, in a word, was not then known. Homer, of con- 


= Thad. J. 22. v. 324. &c. 
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ſequence, wanted ideas to vary and particularize his com- 
bats. 

After fo many details about che ſtate of the military art, 
in the ages we are running over at preſent, if we (ſhould 
caſt a glance on the manner in which the conquerors uſed 
their advantages, we mall be ſeized with horror at what 


were then the laws of war, and the pirit of barbarity and, 


cruelty which reigned among ail the different nations 
of whom 1 have had occaſion o ipeak. Cities reduced to 
aſhes, people maſſacred in cold blood, or reduced to the 
moſt cruel ſlavery, were the common conſequences of 
victory. They neither reſpected age, nor ſex, nor birth. 
Sovereigns {aw themſelves expoſed to the moſt cruel indig- 
nities. There were no fort of horrors, in a word which 
the conquerors did not exerciſe. | 


The writers of antiquity praiſe Seſoſtris for the mode 


ration with which he treated the nations he had become 
maſter of. He left, ſay they, the princes whom he con- 
quered on their thrones, contenting himſelf with impoſing 
tributes in proportion to their power, on condition, ne— 
vertheleſs, that they themſelves ſhould bring them into 
Egypt -. But in what manner did Seſoſtris treat theſe 
princes, when they came each year, at the time appointed, 
to pay the tribute agreed upon? Each time that the Egyp- 
tian monarch went to the temple on theſe occahons, or 
that he entered into his capital, they unlooſed the horfes 
from his chariot, to put in their place the kings who came 
to do him homage e. 

Adonibeſec, who reigned in Paleſtine about two ages af. 
ter Seſoſtris, furniſhes us with an example ſtill more ſtri- 
king, of the exceſſes to which the 288 ors carried them- 
hone | in theſe barbarous and rude ages. He had defeated 
and taken ſeventy other ſovereigns 2 that country, Tr 
(hocks one to ſee the manner in which he uſed his vic- 
tories, He cauſed to be cut off the extremities of the {cet 


n Diod. I. 1. p. 68. 
* 1d. ibid.; Lucan, Pharſal. 1. 10. v. 277. ; Plin. I. 33. fect. Is. p 6:4. 
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and hands of thoſe unhappy. princes, and reduced them te 
have no other nouriſhment than the fragments that were 
left, and which they were obliged to pick up from under 
the table v. a 

The laws of war were not leſs cruel among the Greeks. 
I ſhall not ſpeak of the indignities exerciſed by Achilles 
on the body of Hector, although the whole army ſeemed 
to take part iu a proceeding ſo low and inhumane a; nor 
{hall I likewiſe take notice of the twelve Trojans ſacrifi- 
ced by this hero on the grave of Patroclus -. We may 
think that he ſuffered himſelf to be carried to that exceſs 
from au extfavagant motive of vengeance. But when we 
read in Homer the taking leave of Andromache and Hec- 
tor, we ſhall ice what were at that time the rights of the 
conqueror, and how he uſed theſe advantages f. Death 
or flavery were the portion of the conquered nation. No- 
thing could ſhield them from it. Sovereigns mallacred, 
their bodies caſt out a prey to dogs and vultures, their 
children cruſhed to death at the breaſt, queens following 
unworthily 1n chains, were the common exceſſes to which 
the conquerors abandoned theinſelves *. They added out- 
rage and humiliation to the rigours of captivity. Princeſles 
were employed in the moſt vile offices. Hector does not 
leruple to ſay to Andromache, that if the Greeks became 
maſters of Troy, ihe would be condemned to go and draw 
water like the meaneſt of ſlaves . 

Hecuba complains, ia Euripides, that ſhe was chained 
like a dog at the gate of Agame:nnon. And we cannot 
think that the ſpirit of vengeance carried the Greeks to 
paruicular cruelties on the taking of Troy. Thefe exceſſes 
were only too common in the herdic ages. The Argives, 


P Tade.c.T.v.7. - | 
Each toldier came to inſult on the death of this hero, and each word was 
accompanied with a ſtroke of the pike or javelin. Iliad. I. 42. v. 37T. &c. 
r Ibid. 1. 23. v. 175. 

C THid. 1. 6. v. 443. See alſo l. 9. v. 587. &c. 

t Sec IIiad. 1. 22. v. 62. &c.; Virgil. Aneid. I. 2. v. 550. &c. ee 

„ L. 6. v. 457. This was formeniy the buſineßs of the loweſt people. Sc2 
Tofiue, c. 9. v. 3g. 
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under the conduct of Alcmeon, having become maſters of 
Thebes, they deſtroyed that city and utterly ruined it =, 

I could ſtill cite other examples; but it is better to ſpare 
the reader, and not dwell any longer on facts ſo ſhameful 
to humanity. 

Laſtly, we ſee, and it is the laſt trait by which I pretend to 
charaQterize the Greeks in the heroic times; we ſee, I ſay, 
that theſe people had then the horrible cuſtom of poiſoning 15 
their arrows. Homer relates, that Ulyſſes went purpoſely * 
to Ilus, King of Eph yrus, to demand of him poiſon to rub Fl! 


bis darts. Ilus refuſed to give him any, becauſe, ſays the ql 
poet, he feared the gods. Bur, adds he, Ulyſſes obtained | fl 
it of another prince, ſovereign of Taphos „. It will per- Le! 


haps be ſaid, that in all the wounds of which Homer had | 
occaſion to ſpeak, it is not ſeen that the effect of poiſon -"_l 
is mentioned there. I agree, that the poet does not tel! 15 
us ſo much. But I preſume he has affect ed this filence our t i 
of reſpe& and regard for his nation. 1 


* Apollod. 1. 3. p. 159. y Odyſſ. 1. 1. v. 266. 
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X E have nothing to ſay, in this ſecond part, of 
N the manners of the Egyptians. I have re- 


ported under the firſt epoch all that could re. 
late to that object. I am ſo much the more addicted to this 


opinion, as the manners of the Egyptians at that time 


were quite formed, and in that reſpect nothing is chan- 
ged among theſe people. The manners were always the 
ſame in Egypt, as long as that nation ſubſiſted under the 
dominion of its natural kings. If, in the courſe of time, it 
appears, that they have introduced ſome novelties, they 


ſhould only be attributed to foreign nations, who ſuc- 


ceſſively from Cambyſes, have rendered themſelves ma- 
ſters of Egypt. I ſhall obſerve the ſame ſilence about the 
manners of Aſia Major. I have already had more than once 
occaſion to explain the motives. We abſolutely loſe ſight 
of theſe nations for a long ſpace of time. They do not 
begin to appear in hiſtory till towards tlie ages which 
make the object of the third part of this work. 

We have only then to conſider, at this time, the man- 
ners of the inhabitants of Paleſtine, and thoſe of ſome 
nations of Afia Minor. I ſhall afterwards ſpeak of the 
Greeks; and ſhall examine what were the manners and 
cuſtoms of that nation in the heroic ages, that is to ſay, 
in the times under examination at preſent. 
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6 I. 
Of the inhabitants of Paleſtine. 


Here has, at all times, been remarked a preat relation 

- between the manners of a nation and its progreſs in 
the arts and ſciences. The taſte for pomp, luxury, and mag- 
nificence has always been the reigning vice of the eaſtern 
people. I have ſhewn elſewhere *, that, in the firſt ages 
after the deluge, the inhabitants of Paleſtine had carried 
the arts and ſciences to a great degree of perfection. 
Theſe diſcoveries ſoon furniſhed this people with many 
ways of gratifying the deſire they had for luxury and effe- 
minacy. This inclination hath always been, if one may 
ſay ſo, increaſing. This is ſeen from the manner in which 
Moſes ſpeaks, that in his time there muſt have reigned 
great pomp and magnificence in the greateſt part of the 
countries of Paleſtine. The nations who inhabited it at 
that time, wore gold rings, ear-rings, bracelets, and fine 
collars>. I have even obſerved in the preceding book, that 
among all theſe different nations, it was their cuſtom to 
go to war, ſet off with all their moſt valuable and rich 
things e. Laſtly, luxury was carried ſo far in theſe climates, 
that they adorned the camels deſtined for the uſe of their 
ſovereign, with ſtuds, chains, and plates of gold „. 

Profane hiſtorians agree in this point with the ſacred 
books. They teach us, that the art of ſtaining ſtuffs 
purple, a colour fo ſought after by the ancients, that it 
diſputed the price with gold itſelf, was due to the inha- 
bitants of Paleſtine . I have ſhewn elſewhere, that this 
intention ſhould be aſcribed to the ages we are now run- 


* See part. 1 b. 2. & b. 3.; and ſupra, b. 2. ſect. 1. c. 2. &c. 
6 Numb. . 31. v. 50. © Chap. 2. p. 345. 

4 Jug. c. 8. v. 21. 24. 26. 

* Sew ſupra, b. 2. ſect. I. c. 2. art. 1. p. 95. & 96, 
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ning over *. It is alſo ſufficient to open the poems of Ho. 
-mer, to be convinced, that, at the time of the war of Troy, 
the Phœnicians were able to ſupply moſt part of the known 
world, with every thing that could contribute to ſupport 
luxury, pomp, and effeminacy. 

Theſe facts prove ſuſhiciently, what muſt have been the 
manners and reigning inclinations of the inhabitants oj 
Paleſtine. But the particular detail of their cuſtoms and 
manners is abſolutely unknown to us. I preſume, in ge- 
general, that the manner in which the inhabitants of Pa- 
leſtine lived, in the ages of which I now ſpeak, were very 
hike the manner of living we have ſeen took place in that 
eountry in the moſt early ages . We know, that the 


manners and cuſtoms of the eaſtern people change very 
little. 


4 


E II. 
Of the people of Aſia Minor. 


iter was much conformity, in the ſame ages, between 
the manners of the inhabitants of Paleſtine, and thoſe 
of the nations of Aſia Minor. We ſee equally reign among 
both theſe people, great magnificence and effeminacy. 
We may judge by what Homer ſays of the Trojans and 
their allies. The manner in which he expreſſes himſelf on 
many occaſions, ſhews plain enough the inclination and 
character of theſe nations. This poet even furniſhes us, 
on this article, with ſome details capable of ſatisfying our 
curioſity. | 

It appears, that theſe people were very cu-ious as to their 
apartments. . Homer tells us, that there were in Troy 
many very large, very ſpacious, and magnificent palaces. 


tee ſupra, loco cit. | EC ee part 1. b. 6. c. 1. 
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That of Priam included a number of apartments which 
compoſed ſo many ſeparate pavilions, yet contiguous and 
joined to each other. There were fifty at the entrance of 
the court of his palace. Theſe fifty pavilions were inhabited 
by the princes, ſons of this monarch They lodged there 
with their wives. At the bottom of the court, and oppo- 
fite to the apartments I have juſt mentioned, were twelve 
other pavilions, for the ſ{ons-in-law of Priam *. Hector 
and Paris had each their particular palace independent of 
theſe i. 

I faid elſewhere, that we are ignorant in what the mag- 
nificence of theſe palaces could conſiſt, on the ſcore of ar- 
chitefture. We are not much better inſtructed as to the 
Interior deeoration. We ſee, in general, that the apart- 
ments of all theſe different palaces were wainſcotted with 
the fineſt woods *, and vrnamented with valuable move- 
ables i, but of what ſort, is not very well known. Homer 
farther ſays, that there breathed in theſe apartments a 
perpetual odour of the moſt exquiſite and moſt agreeable 
perfumes =, 

The Trojans were not leſs curious nor leſs voluptuous in 
their dreſs and habits. The Trojan ladies made great ule 
of perfumes. They rubbed their bodies with ordoriferous 
eſſences, and perfumed their habits . Their cloaths were 
in great number and very various. Laſtly, their toilette 
required much art and much time. We may be convinced 
of this, by reading che picture Homer makes of Juno's v. 
For I am perſuaded that we ought to refer to the manners 
of the inhabitants of Aſia Minor, all the deſcriptions which 
the poet makes of the dreſſes and toilettes of the goddeſſes. 
He would probably paint, on theſe occaſions, what the wo- 


> 'Nliad. J. 6. v. 242. &c. | Tbid. 1. 6. v. 313 317. 370. 

* Ibid. 1. 24. v. 191. & 92. 1 Ibid. 1. 6. v. 229. 1. 24. v. 192. 
m ]bid. 1. 3. v. 282. 1. 6. v. 488. 1. 24. v. 191. 

t Jhid. 1. 14. v. 170. Cc. I. 3. v. 385. ; Odyff. 1. 6. v. 79. & 80. 

* Jhid. 1. 8. v. 40. & 401. I. 22. V. 468. Ec. 1. I4. v. 180. 

r IIiad. I. 14. v. 170. Cc. 
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men of his country practiſed ; and, I think, that Homer 
was born and paſſed his life in Aſia Minor. 

We farther ſee, in the heroic ages, it was the cuſtom, in 
theſe climates, for the princeſſes to. be ſerved by a great 
number of female ſlaves 2. By the by, they were the only 
ſort of domeſtics ever known in the eaſt. 

With reſpect to the private and particular life of prin- 
ceſſes, Homer and many other writers of antiquity teach us, 
that, in the heroic ages, they employed themſelves in ſew- 
ing, embrotdering, and, in a word, working different works 
in frames*. W e, moreover, find among the people of Aſia 
Minor the ſame cuſtoms, with reſpect to the women, that 
1 have ſaid, in the firſt part, always took place in the eaſt. 
The women had their ſeparate apartments f, and never 
appeared in puulic but when covered with a veil *. 

Luxury and effeminacy among the Trojans extended it- 
ſelf even to the men. They particularly took preat care 
of their hair. Homer repreſents Paris entirely taken up 
with the care of dreiliing his hair. Turnus in Virgil is alſo 
reproached by neas for dreſſing and perfuming his hair =, 
Theſe people did not content themſelves with having their 
hair in elegant order: they enriched it alſo with rings of 
gold and ſilver, which ſerved to keep up the curls 2. Laſtly, 
we ſce, that Homer always gives to the Trojans, and to 
their allies, very rich and magnificent arms. The armour 
of Glaucus was of gold. Nothing could equal the mag ni- 
ficence of the chariot which Rheſus uſed for war. His 


© Iliad. 1. 6. v. 286. 287. 375. 381. I. 22. v. 442. J. 24. v. 322. 

rs 125. I. 6. v. 491. J. 22. v. 440. I. 1. v. 31.; Odyſſ. I. 7. v. 
105. 106.; Virgil. Xneid. I. 7. v. 14. See alſo Ovid. metam. ks. 

f Viad. l. 6. v. 25t. & 252.; Odvyſſ. I. 6. v. 15. Cc. v. 50. 51. 

t IIiad. 1. 3. v. 141. 228. 419. J. 22. v. 470. 

v Iliad. 1. II. p. 385. 

The expreſſion which Homer uſes on this occaſion, ſhews, that it was then 
the cuſtom among the people of Aſia Minor, to divide their hair before, fo that 
they riſe into a point, and they made them like two horns. See M. Dacier, 
T; 28. 

2 Fab watos calido ſerro, myrrhagte madentes. Mncid. I. 12. v. 100. 

y Mad. I. 17. v. 51. & 52.; Plin. 1, 33. ſect. 4. p.622. 

* Niad, I. 6. v. 235. & 235. 
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arms dazzled the eyes by the richneſs and the beauty of their 
work *, 

I have nothing to fay about the repaſts and diverſions 
of theſe people. I ſhall only remark, that Priam com- 
plains, that his children paſſed all the night | in dancing and 
teaſting. He' particularly reproaches them for making a 
great conſumption of lambs and kids >. This circumſtance 
ſnews, that they then looked upon the eating of ſuch meats 
as too ſenſual a delicacy. By examining the different traits 
ſcattered in the poems of Homer about the manners of the 
Trojans and their allies, it follows, that, in the heroic times, 
there muſt have been great luxury and effeminacy among 
the people of Aſia Minor. 

In *pite of the magnificence and ſenſuality which then 
reigned in theſe countries, yet we there perceive certain 
practices which ſhould be looked upon like the reſt of the 
cuſtoms primitively eſtabliſhed among moſt of the nations 
of antiquity. The ſons of Priam themielves drew the cha- 
riot from the coach-houſe, when it was to carry that monarch 
to the Grectan camp. They put the horſes and the mules 
to it, and alſo packed up the coffer which contained the 
preſents deſigned for the ranſom of the body of Hector. 
We lee abſolutely the ſame cuſtom among the Phæacians, 
a nation, according to Homer, ſtill more addicted to luxury 
and magnificence than the Trojans“. The ſons of Alci- 
nous unlooſed the mules of the Princeſs Nauſicaa their 
ſiſter, and carried the packets with which the chariot 
was loaded, inte the palace of the King their father. 
Yet Alcinous had a great number of domeſtics. We even 
ſee, that this was cuſtomary on many occaſions *. 

I have already ſaid, that the princeſſes had alſo women 
to ſerve them. Yet they themſelves did many offices 
troubleſome enough. Nauticaa goes to wall her robes at 


a Thad. I. 10. v. 438. &c. 
b Tbid. I. 24. v. 261. & 262. e Thid. 1. 24. v. 265. &c. 
Ssce the reaſon why I place the Phæacians among the nations of Aſia, a- 


bave, p. 34. note ; 
4 Odvfi. 1.7. v. 4. GC. e Jbid. 1.6. v. 69. & 71. 
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the river with her women, and puts her hands to the work 
herſelf . The women and the young ladies of Troy uſed to 
do the ſame . The mixture of luxury and ſimplicity, 
which we remark perpetually in the manners of the ancient 
nations, forms a contraſt ſingular enough. In theſe early 
times, they were very diſtant from the ideas which we now 
have of the decency and decorums proper to rank, to ſex, 
and the quality of perſons. 


. III. 
of the Greeks, 


1 Deferred to this time to fpeak of the manners and cu- 

ſtoms of the Greeks. Theſe people, in effect, only be- 
gan very lately to form themſelves into ſocieties. They 
lived in early times in ſo brutal and ſavage a way, that hi- 
ſtory has not deigned to take notice of them, or give us de- 
talls which would be ſhameful to humanity. It was only 
towards the commencement of the ages which employ us 
in this ſecond part, that we can perceive any plan or prin- 
ciples in the manners of the Greeks. Homer ſhall be our 
principal voucher for moſt of the cuſtoms of which 1 am go- 
ing to ſpeak. | 

We muſt not look for luxury and delicacy at the tables of 
the Greeks in the heroic ages. 

Theſe people lived then a very rude life, and, of con ſe- 
quence, a very frugal one. They only eat bull, ram, he-goar, 
and boar. I ſay bull, ram, &c. becauſe Homer always gives 
us to underſtand, that, at the time of the war of Troy, the 

Greeks did nat yet know the art of gelding animals». In 
reading the deſcription which this poet gives of the Grecian 
feaſts, we imagine we are reading thoſe modern relations, 
where they ſpeak of the repaſts of ſavages. When the 


f Ibid. v. 90. K 11. © Iliad. 1. 22. p. 154. & 155. 
b Sez Ouyil. I. 14. v. 16. & 17. ; | 
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Greeks prepared to eat, they knocked down a bull or 
cut the throat of a ram; they ſkinned theſe animals, and cut 
them into many pieces, which they broiled immediately. 
I ſay broiled, becauſe in the heroic times they did not yet 
know the art of roaſting meat *. Let us add, that it was 
kings and princes who then joined themſelves not only in 
this care, but alſo in killing and cutting them up i. A ſort 
of poniard which they always carried at their girdle, ſerved 
them for a knife =, 

Another conformity of the Greeks with the ſavages. 
They had neither ſpoons, nor forks, nor table-clothe, nor nap. 
kins. I do not even lee, that tables were known to them. 
Laſtly, for the laſt trait of reſemblance, theſe people, like the 
ſavages, eat prodigiouſly. It was to do honour to the principal 
gueſts, to give them very large pieces of meat. Agamemnon 
gives Ajax the entire back of a bu]] =. When Eumeus re- 
ceives Ulyſſes, he prepares for that prince two young hogs e. 

With reſpect to game, poultry, and eggs, they are never 
mentioned 1n the feaſts of Homer. They do not even ap- 
pear on the tables of Penelope's ſuitors, although the poet 
repreſents them abandoned to all ſorts of debaucheries and 
exceſſes *. It is the ſame as to fruits and vegetables. Homer 
makes no mention of theme. As to fiſh, the Greeks in the 
heroic ages greatly deſpiſed that fort of nouriſhment. Me- 


i See Viad. 1. 1. v. 459. &c. 1. 24. v. 622. Cc. Odyſſ. I. 3. v. 448. &c. 
]. 20. v. 250. Cc. 


k See Athen. I. I. p. 12. B.; Serv. ad Fneid. I. 1. v. 710. 

It appears, that they alſo boiled certain pieces which they could not eaſily 
broil. See Athen. ibid. p. 25. D. 

1 Iliad. 1. 9. v. 209. Sc. I. 24. v. 621. Cc. 

m Niad. I. 3. v. 271. 272, » Ibid. I. 7. v. 321. 

o Odyſſ. I. 14. v. 74. Cc. 

The Greeks nevertheleſs ſometimes eat veniſon, but only on very preſſing 
occaſions, and for want of other food. See OdyN. I. 9. v. 155. I. 10. v. 180. 
GC. 

? In all Homer's poems, onions are only ſerved up once, and even that is 
only to excite thirſt. liad. 1. ff. v. 629. 

Win reſpect to fruits, they do not appear in any repaſt. Yet the Greeks 
muſt have eaten them in the heroic ages, ſince there were pear-trees, apple- 
trees, and tig-trees in the garden of Laertes. Odyff. I. 24. v. 339. Cc. ſup- 
ppſng that the 249! book is Lomer's, 
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nelaus in the Odyſſey excuſes himſelf from having eaten 
it, becauſe he was at that time reduced to the greateſt ne- 
ceſſity . 

Wine was the common liquor of the Greeks; women, 
and even young perſons drank it*, contrary to the cuſtom 
of all the other nations of antiquity f. The cuſtom was at 
the time of the war of Troy, that they brought this liquor 
mixed with a certain quantity of water. One of the firſt 
preparations for a feaſt was, to begin with mixing wine and 
water together in large veſſels, from whence they drew it to 
fill the cups to preſent it to the gueſts :. For they only gave 
it by meaſure, and, as far as one can judge, they were not 
allowed to drink as much as they pleaſed a. A circumſtance 
which has always ſtruck me in the Grecian antiquity, is 
the affectation with which almoſt all the hiſtorians name 
him who paſſed for having firſt found out the ſecret of mixing 
water with wine=. They have even raiſed a ſtatue to him. 


Was this ſo uncommon a diſcovery, and of a ſpecies to at- 


tract the whole attention of poſterity? It plainly appears, 
that the Greeks attached to it a merit which does not ſtrike 
us at preſent . 

Theſe people, in the times I ſpeak of, commonly made twa 
meals a-day, one at noon, and the other at nights. 
The laſt was always the largeſt and moſt conſiderable -. 
They ſerved up the meat all cut, and each gueſt had a por- 
tion marked out, which they preſented to him ſeparately». 


L. 4. v. 368. & 369. * Odyſſ. I. 6. v. 77. f See Athen. 1. 10. p. 441. 

t See Feith. antiq. Hom. 1. 3. c. 2. p. 280. &c. 

u See Tliad. I. 4. v. 201. 262.;1.8. v. 162.; Athen. l. 5. p. 192. 

* Hygin. fab. 274.; Plin. I. 7. ſect. 57. p. 415.; Athen. I. 2. p. 38. & 45. 
Scholiaſt. Stat. ad Theb l. I. v. 453. 

y We may perhaps find the motives of theſe eulogies from the quality of the 
Greek wines. They are all luſcious, and drink ever ſo little, they fly into the 
head, and are troubleſome. They have therefore thought they ſnould the ſore 
acknowledgment to him who had found a way of taking from theſe wines their 
bad quality, by an exact and proportioned mixture of water. For they ob- 
ſerved rules in it. They had certain wines which they diluted more or lecfs 
according to their qualities, Homer gives us many examples of it. 

® See FU. 1. 3.C. 4 * Ibid. p. 289. 

d Iliad. I. 2. v. 431.1. 9. v. 217. l. 24. v. 626.; Odyff. l. 14. v. 434. I. 15. v. 
70. I. 20. v. 292.; Athen. L T. p. 12. 
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The Greeks eat ſitting in the heroic ages , and not lying 
on couches, as was the cuſtom afterwards. We preſume, 
that they did not then like to have above ten at the table 4. 
It muſt be obſerved, that the women did not eat with the 
men. Laſtly, I ſhail obſerve, that the company drank to 
each other's health. 

The dreſs of the Greeks, in the times which now employ 
us, was ſomething like to the people that I have ſpoken of 
in the firſt part of this work. 

It conſiſted for the men in a very long tunic, and in a 
cloak which they faſtened with a claſp. They tucked up 
the tunic by means of a belt, when they were to do any 
thing, to walk or go to battle . The uſe of linings muſt 
not have been then known in Greece. I judge thus from 
the cuſtom the people then had of frequently waſhing their 
cloaths . The manner in which they did it, deſerves to 
be taken notice of. They cleaned their ſtuffs, by treading 
them with their feet in large ditches they had prepared for 
that purpole i. 

The Greeks, in the heroic ages, uſed ſhoes, but not con- 
ſtantly. They only uſed them when they went out R. We do 
not ſee plainly what were the form of theſe ſhoes. The men 
alſo wore a ſort of buſkin made of neats hide n, which came 
to the calf of their leg. They had no ſort of covering for 
their head; their dreſs in this reſpect conſiſted in the beauty 
of their hair, which they wore very long «. Light- coloured 
was at that time moſt eſteemed . Thole who valued them- 
{elves for dreſs, faſtencd the curls of their hair with gold 
pins. Among the Athenians thele pins were made in the 


form of the cicada”. As to the beard, the Greeks in the 
heroic times let it grow 2. . 


e Athen. I. c. p. 1x. F; Feith. I. 3. c. 5. p. 296. 
4 See Euſtath. ad Iliad. 1. 2. v. 126. 


Feith. I. 3. c. 5. p. 306. & 307.; Plut. t. 2. p. x56. F. 


f See Feith. 1. 3. c. 6. 8 Idem ibid. p. 321. I. 4. c. 8. p. 464. & 465. 
b Feith. p. 348. i Odyſſ. I. 6. v. 93. Feith. I. 3. c. 7. p. 331. 
 OdyM. 1. 24. v. 227. m See Feith. I. 3. c. 10. p. 349. 


2 Idi d. p. 352. * Thucyd. 1. 1. p. 4. D. 
P. Odyſſ. I. 16. v. 176. I, 18. v. 175.; Diod. 1 4. p. 251. 
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It was the cuſtom in theſe age, not only for princes, but 
even for conſiderable perſons, ſuch as fathers of a family, 
Judges, &c. to carry as a mark of diſtinction, a baton made in 
the form of a ſceptre 4. It is to be remarked, that Homer 
never ſpeaks of crowns nor diadems. - The Greeks did not 
know them in the heroic times. 

There had at that time reigned preat luxury in the mens 
dreſs. This is the deſcription that Homer makes of that of 
Ulyſſes. This prince, ſays he, was clothed in a very fine and 
very large purple cloak, which was faſtened with a double 
claſp of gold. The cloak was embroidered on the fore. part. 
There was ſeen, among other ſubjects, a dog holding a 
fawn ready to tear it to pieces. Theſe figures were in gold. 
Under the cloak Ulyſſes had a runic of exceeding fine 
ſtuff, the luſtre of which Homer compares to that of the 
fun *. From hence it may be inferred, that the Greeks then 
wore cloths, into the tiſſue of which they put gold and 
{lver. 

There remains to us almoſt the ſame detail of the dreſs 
of the women in theſe remote times. They had at that 

time long robes tied and faſtened with claſps of gold *, 
among perſons of eaſe and diſtinction. Homer does not 
tell us in what conſiſted the beauty of theſe dreſſes. With 
reſpect to the other ornaments of the Greek ladies, in the 
heroic ages, they wore collars of gold, and bracelets of 
the ſame metal, adorned with amber, and ear-rings wit! 
three drops. We mult add, that they then uſed painting 
to clear and heighten their complexion e. We muſt fur- 
ther obſerve, that the women of diſtinction never went a- 
broad but when covered with a veil, or rather a fort ot 


7 2 


"mourning- weil , which they put over their robe, and faſt- 
ened it with a claſp 5. 


1 IIad. I. 2. v. 46. & 186. &c. 1.18. v. 556. & $57.; Odyſſ. 1. 2. v. 37. J. 3. 


v. 412. 
r Odyſſ. 1. 19. v. 225. &c. 
7 Jliad. 1. 5. v. 424. & 426. 
t Odyſſ. 1. IT. v. 325. & 326.; lian. var. kiſt. I. T. c. 18.; Pauſ. I. 9. c. 47. 


p. 796. 
u Odyſſ. 1. 18. v. 171. 191. & 192. x Ibid. 1, 1. v. 334. 
1 Iliad. I. 5. v. 424. & 425. But 
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But it muſt be agreed, that the dreſs of the Greeks, as 
well for the men as for the women, was very imperfe. 
Is it not aſtoniſhing, for example, that theſe people 
never knew neither breeches, nor ſtockings, nor drawers, 
nor pins, nor buckles, nor buttons, nor pockets? They 
knew no more of caps nor hats. I have already ſhewn 
that the Greeks did not uſe to line their cloaths ; thus, 
for fear of being cold, they were obliged to have recourſe 
to their cloaks . It is ſtill more ſtrange, that not being 
ignorant of the art of preparing flax, or making cloth of 
It , they ſhould never think of making ſhirts ; and, in ge- 
neral, linen was entirely unknown to them. It is for this 
reaſon that the uſe of the bath was ſo familiar to the an- 
cients. The invention of linen, and the cuſtom of 
wearing it habitually, has introduced, in this reſpect, a re- 
markable change in our manners. 

L have ſhewn in the preceding books, that we cannot form 
an exact and clear idea of the external form of the Greek 
| houſes, in the heroic times >. The diſtribution and the 
decoration of their apartments are not much better known 
to us. It only appears, that the lodgings below were in- 
habited by the men, and thoſe ahove by the women . All 
thoſe apartments notwithſtanding muſt have been very in- 
commodious, fince the Greeks neither knew the uſe of 
chimneys, nor windows, nor a number of other inventions, 
of which we do not at this time perceive all the merit, 
trom having enjoyed them from our infancy. 

As to moveables, we can {peak of them with a little 
more preciſion. The Greeks had at that time two forts, 
the one for uſe and conveniency, and the other for lu- 
xury and ſhow, The firſt conſiſted in beds, chairs, tables, 
and cofters «. For theſe people, in the heroic times, 
neither had preſſes, ſfide-boards, nor buffets. They did not 


2 See OdyſT. I. 14. v. 480. &c. 
* See Iliad. I. 9. v. 657. I. 20. v. 128. ; Odyſſ. I. 13. v. 73. l. 14. v. 519. 
d B. 2. chap. 3. p. 213. « See Feith. l. 3. c. 11. Pp. 363. 
* Odyſf. 1.8. v. 424. 425. 438. 439. 
Vor. II. 3 C uſe 
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uſe hangings. Let us now ſpeak of the uſeful moveables. 

The Greek beds were compoſed of girth bottoms, or- 
namented with quilts, coverlets, and probably with ſome 
ſort of bolſters «- There do not appear to have been any 
pavilions or teſtors, nor were curtains anciently uſed in 
Greece. Homer makes no mention of them. They un- 
dreſſed when they went to bed .. Some paſſages in the Iliad 
and the Odyſſey may give us room to think, that the Greeks, 
at the time of the war of Troy, uſed ſheets . But this 
fact appears to me ſo much the more doubt ful, as that cuſtom 
was unknown to all antiquity. We ſee alſo, that, among 
princes and kings, the woods of the bed were ornamented 
with plates of gold and ſilver, and pieces of ivory vn. In 
the army, the Greeks laid upon ſkins ſpread upon the 
ground. They covered themſelves with carpets, or other 
ſtuffs which ſerved for blankets. They afterwards had co- 
verlets put above all. 

The form which chairs had anciently in Greece, 1s not 
well known to us. I preſume that they were entirely of 
wood, having a plain back without arms. Theſe chairs 
had always a footſtool, whether they were uſed in the apart- 
ments for converſation, or at the table for eating i, A- 
mong the great people, they covered them with ſkins and 
purple ſtuffs x. The ſame magnificence appeared on the 
wood of the chairs, as on the wood of the beds'. They 
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_ vere elegantly wrought with many ornaments =. Sucl: 


were the principal uſeful moveables the Greeks had any 
knowledge of in the heroic times. | 

Their moveables for luxury at that time conſiſted in 
beautiful tripods deſigned only to ornament the apartment; 
for they made no other uſe of them a. Let us add to them 


ciſterns 
e See Feith. I. 3. c. 8. p. 334, 


f Odyſſ. I. 1. v. 437. &c. 
8 Iliad. I. 9. v. 657.; Odyſſ. I. 13. v. 73. 1. 14. v. 519. &c. 


* Odyff. I. 23. v. 189. &c. i Feith. I. 3. c. IT. p. 36 f. 
* IIiad. I. 9. v. 657. &c. I. 10. v. 155. 156. 1. 24. v. 644. &c. 
1 Feith. p. 297. m I bid. p. 361. 


» See lliad. 1, 9, v. 122. 1. 18. v. 373. & 374. Te 
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eiſterns and other precious vaſes, for the materials and 
workmanſhip. The Greeks in the heroic times had neither 
ſtatues nor pictures . It would be very difficult, not to 
ſay impoſſible, to explain in what manner gold, ſilver, 
ivory, and perhaps amber, were employed to decorate the 
inſide of the palaces of which Homer ſpeaks 2. We can- 
not even propoſe conjectures upon this head. Let us 
therefore paſs to the cuſtoms of civil life, and ſee, how 
the Greeks in the heroic ages conducted themſelves in ſo- 
ciety, what were at that time the amuſements, and, in a 
word, the manners of that nation. \ 

The politeneſs of theſe remote times conſiſted in call- 
ing each perſon by his name, to ſalute him with the 
right hand, and to embrace him*. They alſo held ſome 
obliging diicourſe when they firſt met. One of the prin- 
cipal rules of civility was, when they received ſtrangers, 
to wait ſome days before they aſked the cauſe and the 
motives of their journey . It was alſo polite formerly 
among the Greeks, to go firſt even into their own houſe = 

The men did not live habitually with the women. They 
were almoſt always ſhut up in their apartments ». The 
manners of the Greeks ſavour too much of the little inter- 
eourſe there was between the ſexes. We ſhall always be 
ſhocked at the groſſneſs and indecency of the diſcourſe of 
Homer's princes and heroes. There is not one action, even 
to their teſtimonies of eſteem and conſideration, which 
does not bear the impreſſion of the barbarity which ſtil! 
reigned in Greece in the heroic ages. The beſt manner, 
in effect, of ſhewing to any one how much they honoured 
and eſteemed him, was to ſerve him at table with a large 


They then called Tripods, large veſſels made in a particular manner, which 
I doubt whether we know at preſent. They gave them tiiis name, as far as 
appears, becauſe they were ſupported by three feet. : 

o Iiad. 1. 23. v. 267. 268. & 27. P See ſupre, book 2. p. 177. 


4 Odyſi. I. 4. v. 72 &c. r Thad. I. 10. v. 68. & 69. 

eie. J. 3. e. 13. t Ibid. u See Iliad. 1. 6. v. 175. & 176. 

* See Odyſſ. l. I. v. 125. y See Corn. Nepos, in prafat. p. 29. 
322 porn 
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portion of victuals, and always to pour out to him a bume 
per =. Such at this time is the politeneſs of ſavages =. 

The Greeks had two ſorts of domeſtics, ſlaves, and free 
people who ſerved for the wages they gave them. A 
number of theſe was ſo far from being a charge to their 
maſters, that, on the contrary, they obtained a good deal 
of profit and advantage from them. They uſed them to 
keep their flocks, and to improve their lands, the only 
riches they almoſt knew in theſe remote times. Moreover, 
it was not then the cuſtom of having domeſtics ſolely for 
pomp and oſtentation. We do not fee among the Greek 
princes neither porters, nor uſhers, nor guards, nor maſters 
of the ceremonies, nor valets de chambre, nor any other 
officers which filled the courts of the monarchs in Egypt 
and Aſia. In the field particularly the heroes of Homer 
ferved themſelves, as I have already remarked; bur in 
the city cuſtoms were very different. Neſtor and Mene- 
laus were always ſerved by officers in their palaces. It was 
the ſame with the lovers of Penelope. It ts ſeen, that, on 
almoſt all occaſions, theſe princes were ſerved by do- 
meſtics 4. Let us remark on this ſubje&, that at that time 
it was the women or the girls who did for the men all the 
domeſtic offices, even thoſe in which modeſty and decency 
ſeem to be much intereſted. It was the women who con- 
ducted the men to bed, to the bath, who perfumed them, 
dreſſed and undreſſed them. Let us farther ſay, that w: ich 
the Greeks, in the heroic times, as at this day among the 
{avages, the women were charged with almoſt all the 


2 See !liad. I. 4. v. 26r. &c. . 7.9. 20; 
« Meœurs des ſauvages, t. 1. p. 529. 

> Odyſſ. I. 1. v. 398. 1.4. v. 23. 216. 217. & 644. 1. TT. v. 488.1. 18. v. 356. Kc 
Herod. I. 8. n. 137 

This ſecond ſort of domeſtics, to ſpeak properly, were only daily ſervants. 

Ayſſ. I. 3. v. 338. 329 1.4. v. 23. 37. & 33. &c. 57. 58. 216. 217. 621. Kc. 

4 Tbid. I. 1. v. 109. 110. I. 16. v. 248. & 353. . 17; v. . Ke. l. . v. 75. 
F. 20. v. 253. &c. 

e IIiad. I. 1. v. Zr. I. 14. v. 6.7.1. 18. v. 559. 50.; Odyſſ. I. 1. v. 436. &c. 
I. 3. v. 464. I. 4. v: 49. 1. 10. v. 348. Kc. 1. 15. v. 93 94. 1. 17. v. 88. Kc. l. 19. 
v. 329. I. 20. v. 105. &c. v. 147. 297. 293.; Athen. 1. 1. p. 10. E. Catullus, 
Poem. 62. v. 169. 
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Book VI. 
laborious works of the houſe. They made them grind the 
corn, bake the bread, fetch water, clean the apartments, 
make the beds, light the fire, &c. The little regard and 
reſpe& for the ſex has at all times charaQerized barbarians. 

The Greeks, in the heroic ages, knew different ſorts 
of pleaſures and amuſements. They had muſic, dancing, 
exerciſes of the body, and the games at quoit and ball. 
Theſe people particularly had a great regard for muſic. 
They had on this article very different ideas from thoſe 
which we have at this time. That art is only looked upon 
by us as a mere amuſement. The Greeks conſidered 
muſic with a much more ſerious and attentive eye. They 
were thoroughly perſuaded that it not only ſerved to ex- 
hilarate the ſpirits, but even contributed greatly to form 
the heart. I ſhall content myſelf, among many examples 
of this way of thinking, to quote one of the moſt re- 
markable. Homer ſays, that Agamemnon, on going for 
Troy, had left with the Queen his wife, « muſician charged 
with the care of the conduct of that princeſs. Egyſthus, 
adds he, could not triumph over Clytemneſtra till after he 
had cauſed to be deſtroyed the muſician whoſe inſtruction 
kept that princeſs in the path of virtue 2. It was in con- 
"ſequence of theſe ideas, and the effects of muſic, that it 
attracted the principal attention of the ancient legiſlators. 
This art had, in the opinion of many people, an intimate 


relation and connection with manners. The fact is too well 


known to be inſiſted upon. 

It appears, that, in the heroic times, the lyre was pre- 
ferred to the flute. On all occafions where Homer has 
occaſion to introduce muſic, he only ſpeaks of the lyre. 
Some pretend that at that time the ſtrings of this inſtru- 
ment were made of lint. They ground this opinion on 
a paſſage in the Iliad, which ſeems to indicate it . But 
beſides that the terms which the poet uſes are ſuſceptible 
of an explication which may equally agree with ſtrings of 


f Id. ibid; Herod. 1. 8. n. 137. 
o Schol. ad I Had. I. 18. v. 570. 


a ON. J. 3. v. 257. &c. 
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tharm, we ſee by other paſſages, that they were known 
at that time i. Farther, what ſound could be drawn from 
a flaxen ſtring? Be this as it will, we muſt obſerve fur- 
ther, that the lyre was only uſed anciently to accompany 
the voice. We do not ſee in Homer, any perſon playing 
on that inſtrument without ſinging. They never touched 
it alone. The ſubjects of their ſongs were always ſome 
pieces taken from mythology or hiſtory. The time of 
repaſt was commonly that in which they choſe to hear 
muſic ; that is to ſay, a ſinger joined his voice with the 
lyre. For Homer never introduces but one muſician on 
theſe occaſions- They were ignorant then of the art of 
multiplying inſtruments, and of making many play to- 
gether to produce an agreeable harmony; an art which, I 
think, was unknown to all the nations of antiquity x. 

I ſhall not make any reflection on the dances which might 
have been anciently uſed among the Greeks, nor on the 
different exerciſes which made the favourite pleaſure of that 
nation. We have ſo much written about all theſe objects, 
and they are ſo familiar to us, that I think I ſhall be ex- 

cuſed from ſpeaking of them. No one is ignorant that all 
| theſe inſtitutions tended to make the body more ſtrong 
and active. I moreover doubt, notwithſtanding the teſti- 
mony of a number of authors, that, at the age of the war 


of Troy, they had in Greece ſpectacles regulated and fixed 
at a certain time, and at a certain place, that is to ſay, 
games which they celebrated regularly, ſuch as were after- 
wards the Olympic, the Pythian, Nemean games, &c. Ho- 
mer does not give us to underſtand ſo much. We only 
collect from the reading of his poems, that the cuſtom 
then eſtabliſhed was to celebrate games on certain occa- 
ſions, where they diſtributed prizes of a conſiderable va- 
lue to the conquerors i. This circumſtance ſhews at firſt 
1 ſight an eſſential difference in the recompenſes, the princi- 


j _ © uh / 406. &c. 
x See les mem. de Trev. Octobre 1725, p. 1774. &c. 
1 See Iad. I. 9. v. 123. &c. I. 23. v. 259. 
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pal object of the combatants. Thoſe who carried away 
the victory in the Olympic, Pythian, Iſthmian, Nemean 
games, had only a crown made of the branches of 
olive, laurel, pine, aſh, &c. Glory was then the on- 
ly motive that animated the combatants, and not lucre 
and cupidity. Theſe motives, on the contrary, might en- 
ter moſtly into the games ſpoken of by Homer, where the 
prizes conſiſted in flaves, horſes, arms, oxen, precious 
vaſes, ſums of gold and filver, &c. Laſtly, the Olympic 
games, Pythian, &c. were celebrated at certain epochas, 
and conſtantly at the ſame places; but it does not appear 
by any paſſage of Homer, that, at the time of the war of 
Troy, there was any thing fixed or regulated about the 
time or place where they ſhould celebrate the games he de- 
{cribes. We may nevertheleſs reconcile all theſe facts, by 
laying that the conſecrated games of Greece eſtabliſhed 
very anciently had ceaſed from being celebrated for a long 
time; an interruption which hiſtory furniſhes us with many 
examples of =. It is not then ſurpriſing that Homer has ſaid 
nothing of their celebration. But as this point of critici{m 
would require a pretty long diſcuſſion, and beſides would be 
of very little uſe, I do not think I ſhould engage in it. 

It now only remains to give a general glance on the 
manners of the Greeks in the heroic ages; that is to ſay, 
on their manner of thinking and acting. We may already 
have judged, by all that I have ſaid, to what a degree 
theſe people. were at that time barbarous and ignorant. 
The ferocity of their manners anſwered to the groſſneſs of 
their minds. They had neither morals nor principles. The 
law of the ſtrongeſt was almoſt the only one which they ac- 
knowledged. This anarchy forced the Greeks at that time 
to travel always armed, and to be perpetually in a ſtate of 
defence a. In the deſcription of the ſhield of Achilles, Ho- 


mer repreſents the young men dancing with their {words 
one. 


m See le journal des ſcavans, Fevr. 1751, p. 112. &c. 


» Thucyd. 1. I. p. 4. C.; Ariſt, de repub. l. 2. c. 8. t. 2. p. 327. B. 
0 Iliad. 1, 18. v. 597. & 598. 
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tharm, we ſee by other paſſages, that they were known 
at that time i. Farther, what ſound could be drawn from 


a flaxen ſtring? Be this as it will, we muſt obſerve fur. 


ther, that the lyre was only uſed anciently to accompany 
the voice. We do not fee in Homer, any perſon playing 
on that inſtrument without ſinging. They never touched 
it alone. The ſubjects of their ſongs were always ſome 
pieces taken from mythology or hiſtory. The time of 
repaſt was commonly that in which they choſe to hear 
muſic ; that is to ſay, a ſinger joined his voice with the 
Iyre. For Homer never introduces but one muſician on 
theſe occaſions- They were ignorant then of the art of 
multiplying inſtruments, and of making many play to- 
gether to produce an agreeable harmony; an art which, I 
think, was unknown to all the nations of antiquity x. 

I ſhall not make any reflection on the dances which might 
have been anciently uſed among the Greeks, nor on the 
different exerciſes which made the favourite pleafure of that 
nation. We have ſo much written about all theſe objects, 
and they are ſo familiar to us, that I think I ſhall be ex- 


cuſed from ſpeaking of them. No one is ignorant that all 


theſe inſtitutions tended to make the body more ſtrong 
and active. I moreover doubt, notwithſtanding the teſti- 
mony of a number of authors, that, at the age of the war 


of Troy, they had in Greece ſpeQacles regulated and fixed 


at a certain time, and at a certain place, that is to ſay, 
games which they celebrated regularly, ſuch as were after- 
wards the Olympic, the Pythian, Nemean games, &c. Ho- 
mer does not give us to underſtand ſo much. We only 
colle& from the reading of his poems, that the cuſtom 
then eſtabliſhed was to celebrate games on certain occa- 
ſions, where they diſtributed prizes of a conſiderable va- 
jue to the conquerors :. This circumſtance ſhews at firſt 


/ ſight an eſſential difference in the recompenſes, the princi- 


j Oayff I. 25. v. 406. &c. 
* See les mem. de Trev. Octobre 1725, p. 1774. &c. 
1 See lljad. I. 9. v. 123. &c. I. 23. v. 259. 
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pal object of the combatants. Thoſe who carried away 
the victory in the Olympic, Pythian, Iſthmian, Nemean 
games, had only a crown made of the branches of 
olive, laurel, pine, aſh, &c. Glory was then the on- 
ly motive that animated the combatants, and not lucre 
and cupidity. Theſe motives, on the contrary, might en- 
ter moſtly into the games ſpoken of by Homer, where the 
prizes conſiſted in flaves, horſes, arms, oxen, precious 
vaſes, ſums of gold and ſilver, &c. Laſtly, the Olympic 
games, Pythian, &c. were celebrated at certain epochas, 
and conſtantly at the fame places; but it does not appear 
by any paſſage of Homer, that, at the time of the war of 
Troy, there was any thing fixed or regulated about the 
time or place where they ſhould celebrate the games he de- 
{cribes. We may nevertheleſs reconcile all theſe facts, by 
ſaying that the conſecrated games of Greece eſtabliſhed 
very anciently had ceaſed from being celebrated for a long 
time ; an interruption which hiſtory furniſhes us with many 
examples of a. It is not then ſurpriſing that Homer has {aid 
nothing of their celebration. But as this point of critici{m 
would require a pretty long diſcuſſion, and beſides would be 
of very little uſe, I do not think I ſhould engage in it. 

It now only remains to give a general glance on th 
manners of the Greeks in the heroic ages; that is to Fg 
on their manner of thinking and acting. We may already 
have judged, by all that I have ſaid, to what a degree 
theſe people. were at that time barbarous and ignorant. 
The ferocity of their manners anſwered to the groſſneſs of 
their minds. They had neither morals nor principles. The 
law of the ſtrongeſt was almoſt the only one which they ac- 
knowledged. This anarchy forced the Greeks at that time 
to travel always armed, and to be perpetually in a ſtate of 
defence a. In the deſcription of the ſhield of Achilles, Ho- 


mer repreſents the young men dancing with their {words 
ON ». 


m See le journal des ſcavans, Fevr. 1751, p. 112. &c. 


nu 1 Arilt, de repub. I. 2. c. 8. t.2. p. 327. B. 
- Mad, 1 18. v. 507. & 508. 
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They found then, in theſe ancient times; neither repoſe 
nor ſecurity in Greece. Robbery and licentiouſneſs reigned 
every here . It was for this reaſon that ſtrength of bo. 
dy and courage in battle were formerly the moſt ſhining 
qualities which theſe people knew. Wiſdom, juſtice, pro- 
bity, moſt part of the moral virtues, in a word, had not 
even names in the ancient language of the Greeks, as they 


ſtill have not among the ſavages in America*. I dare 
not even affirm, that there was then in the Greek lan- 


guage a term which even expreſſed the general idea of 
virtue t. 

Politeneſs was never introduced into a country but by 
means of letters. The moſt brutal vices and moſt preju- 
dicial to humanity are the portion of groſs and ignorant 
nations. Philoſophy had not yet enlightened Greece at 
the time of the war of Troy. Thus che conduct of its inha- 
bitants, at that time, preſents io us a moſt diſmal and hi- 
deous picture. The luitory of the heroic ages only affords 
ulurpations, murders, and unheard-of crimes. It was at this 
epocha that all thoſe ſamous criminals appeared, whoſe names 
have come down to us. There we ſee Theſeus, Atreus, Eteo- 
cles, Alcmeon, Oreſtes, Eryphile, Phædra, and Clytemneſtra. 
Almoſt all the princes who went before Troy, were betrayed 
by their wives. The kingdom of Mycenæ alone preſents 
the moſt ſignal cataſtrophes. The ſcene each moment is 
imbrued with blood. The hiſtory of Pelops and his de- 
ſcendents is a continued ſeries of crimes and horrors *. In 


p See ſupra, b. 4. P. 315. 4 See Feith. I. I4. E. 7. P. 452. 

r See la Condamine, relat. de la riviere des Amazones, p. 54. 55. 

r The word #gtT2, ſo often uſed in Homer, is viſibly derived from WONG, 
Mars, fight, and only tignified originally bravery, Or warlike virtue. 


If afterwards the wand Leith has been uſed, to ſignify virtue in general, it 
is becauſe for a long time the Greeks knew no other virtue but valour, which, 
even in the brighteſt ages of that nation, was always regarded as virtue by 


txcellence. 


I think we may ſay as much of the word voice, wiſdom, which 1 we alſo meet 


with in Homer. This term only means, with the poet, i and addrefs in 
the mechanic arts. 


+ See thy b. J. p. 37 
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a word, the heroic ages are the times the moſt fruitful in 
inceſts and parricides ſpoken of in hiſtory u. 

After theſe reflections, it will, I think, be very unne- 
ceſſary to ſtop to prove how much the praiſes which cer- 
rain authors have thought proper to heap on the heroic 
times, are falſe and unreaſonable. We may very well ap- 
ply to theſe ages ſo boaſted of, all that I have ſaid of thoſe 
which made the object of the firſt part af this work. The 
Greeks were at that time as ignorant, and, of conſequence, 
as vitious as the people there ſpoken of could be. There 
paſſed many ages before the greateſt part of the univerſe 
came out of that fatal ignorance, of which the moſt ſhame. 
ful vices and exceſſes were the unavoidable conſequence, 


” Pauſ. I. 2. c. 29. p. 179. 
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DISSERTATION 8, 
DISSERTATION LI. 
On the names and figures of the confletiations. 


Have ſhewn, i in treating the hiſtory of aſtronomy, that, 
in the earlieſt times, they had contrived to diſtinguiſh 
the ſtars more eaſily, to reduce many of them under 
one and the ſame group. I faid alſo, that, from that time, 
they had given certain names to theſe different collections 
which we now deſign by the word conſtetlazion. The origin 
of theſe figures and of theſe names is, of all the queſtions 
that offer themſelves about the origin of ancient practices, 
not only one of che moſt curious, but, at the ſame time, 
the moſt obſcure and impenetrable. The different ſyſtems 
which they have invented to give a reaſon for ſo whimſical 
a cuſtom, prove plainly the difficulty of the ſubject 1 
have undertaken to treat of. It is ſo much the more diſ- 
agreeable, as there now remain no monuments of the pro- 
greſs of aſtronomy in the firſt ages. We cannot there- 
fore hope ever fully to ſatisfy the curioſity about a cuſtom, 
the motives of which are very obſcurely offered to the 
lights of reaſon. Let us endeavour nevertheleſs to pro- 


pole ſome con jectures. There are three queſtions preſent- 


ed to us to be examined. 

1. If the names we at this time. give to the conſtella- 
tions can ſhew us thoſe given to them originally ? 

2. Why they have employed preferably the names of 
certain objects to deſign the conſtellations ? 

3- What could have been the motive which directed the 
application of the names of theſe objects to certain con- 
ſtellations? 

I Hall alſo try to trace the origin of ſome whimſical 

expreſſionę 
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expreſſions which they till uſe in the language of aſtro- 
nomy. 

If we refer to the greateſt part of the authors who 
have buſted themſelves to this time about the queſtion 
which at preſent employs us, it is in the moſt early anti- 
quity that we muſt look for the origin of the names and 
figures aſtronomers have made uſe of to deſign the con- 
ſtellations. I am far from adopting this ſentiment. Theſe 
inſtitutions do not appear to me to be the work of the firſt 
obſervators. On the contrary, every thing leads us to 
think that the primitive denominations have been altered, 
and that the Greeks have probably introduced this change. 
Theſe are the names which they have thought proper 
to give to the conſtellations which they retained ; but 
theſe names moſt certainly are not of the firſt ages of 
aſtronomy *. It 1s true, at this time, the Arabians, the 
Moguls, the Tartars, and almoſt all the people of the eaſt, 
deſign the figns of the zodiac by the ſame names with us. 
But we know that all theſe nations, except the Chineſe, 
adopted the aſtronomy of the Greeks»: Theſe people had 
carried them into Arabia and Perſia, from whence they had 
paſſed into Mogul and Tartary. It is not then ſurpriſing 
to find in theſe countries the Greek conſtellations. This 
conformity proves nothing for the antiquity of theſe 


names“. 
But, 


2 Theſe names for the moſt part are poſterior to the expedition of the Ar- 
onauts. 
, v See Weidler, hiſt. aſt ronom. c. 8. p. 205. & c. 10. p. 244. 245. 

M. Hyde affirms it poſitively of the ſigns of the Zodiac in his commentary 
on the tables of Ulugh-Begh, p. 4. 

What 1 ſay here of the Greek aſtronomy's being received among the Ara- 
bians and the other people of the eaſt, will at firſt fight appear contradictory 
to what I have ſaid in the firſt part, p. 224. This contradiction, notwithſtand- 
ing, is only apparent. The Arabians, and the other people of the eaſt, had 
certainly their notions of aſtronomy before the time they frequented the 
Greeks; but, according to all appearances, their THERE was not very per- 
fect. The conqueſts of Alexander in Upper Aſia, and the empire which after 
his death the Seleucidæ eſtabliſhed in theſe countries, brought on a very great 
commerce between the Greeks and the Aſiatics. Aſtronomy had then made 


A very great progreſs in Greece. The Argbians, and the other nations of 
3D 2 | wWhou 
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But, ſay they, the Greeks did not invent aſtronomy: 
they learned it from the Chaldeans, the Phcenicians, and 
the Egyptians; it may be preſumed, that they would have 
tetained the names and figures which theſe people had gi- 
ven to conſtellations ; and thus the tradition of the primi- 
tive cuſtoms would have been tranſmitted to us. This ob- 
jection is not difficult to be anſwered. | 
Although the Greeks were inconteſtably indebted for the 
greateſt part of their aſtronomical knowledge; to the Chal- 
deans, the Phœnicians, and the Egyptians, they had never- 
theleſs ſtrangely altered the {ymbols by which theſe peo- 
ple had deſigned the conſtellations: The Greeks had form- 
ed a particular zodiac. The names by which they deſigu- 
ed the conſtellations, were not thoſe made uſe of by the 
ancient nations. Let us hear what the authors of antiquity 
have faid on this ſubject. 

Firmicus ſays poſitively, that the ſphere of the Barbari- 
ans, that is to ſay, the people of Egypt and Chaldea, was 
entirely different from that of the Greeks and the Romans. 
Many other writers ſpeak alſo of the difference there was 
between the Greek and the Egyptian zodiac. The names 
of the conſtellations, among theſe two nations, had no re- 
ſemblance . In the Egyptian ſphere they neither knew 
the name nor the figure of the Dragon, of Cepheus, of An- 
aromeda, &c. The Egyptians had given to that collection 
of ſtars which compoſed theſe conſtellations among the 
Greeks, other figures and other names 4. It is the ſame 
with the Chaldeans :. The eaſtern people had never known 
Gemini (Caſtor and Pollux), which the Greeks had made 


whom we have juſt ſpoke, profited by theſe diſcoveries, and, in conſequence; 
adopted the terms and the figures received in the Greek aſtronomy. 

< See Salma. de ann. climact. p. 594. 

* Achill. Tat. iſag. c. 39. See alſo Plut. de Iſide & Oſiride, p. 539. 

e Achill. Tat. loco cit. 

All that we have here ſaid from the ancients about the difference there was 
between the ſphere of the Greeks and that of the ancient nations, ſhould be 
under ſtood with tome reſtriction. We will explain a little after the ſenſe in 
which we think theſe words ſhould he taken. 


the 
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the third ſign of the zodiac t. In effect, there now re- 
main to us almoſt none of the names which the firſt inha- 
bitants of Arabia originally gave to the conſtellations ; but, 
from the little which is preſerved, we ſee that they muſt 
have been different from thoſe by which we deſign them at 
this time 2. After theſe facts, it remains to examine, what 
could have been the primitive cuſtom, and for what rea- 
{on the conſtellations have been deſigned among all people 
by denominations ſo whimſical, and ſo remote from the fi- 
gure which they have in the heavens. 

Do not the ſtars preſent themſelves with the ſame ar- 
rangement to all eyes? Is not their diſpoſition the ſame for 
all climates? Yes, without doubt. But in all climates 
they have not looked upon them with the ſame eyes; I 
mean, thar all the people have not obſerved a uniform plan 
to group the ſtars. The forms under which they have re- 
duced theſe ſtars, having been very different, the number 
and form of the conſtellations, of conſequence, muſt have 
varied in each country. It is for this reaſon that the In- 
dians reckon in the zodiac twenty-ſeven conſtellations, and 
the Chineſe twenty-eight ». There are even among theſe 
laſt conſtellations which are only compoſed of one ſtar *. 

If we remark a great variety in the number, and in the 
form of the conſtellations among the different people of 
this univerſe, it is not leſs perceptible in the names by which 
they have thought proper to deſign them. If we run over 
all the nations, even the moſt {ſavage ones, we ſhall ſee 
that they knew ſome conſtellations, and that they have gi- 
ven names to them, which are all relative to certain ſen- 
ſible objects. Yet nothing is leſs uniform than the objects 
to which each nation has reſembled the conſtellations. 
Whence comes the agreement of ſo many nations, who 
certainiy have had no commerce with each other, to deſign 


f Herodotus affirms it of the Egyptians. I. 2. n. 43. See alſo Hyde, hi ſt. 
relig. vet. Perſar. c. 32. P. 391. 

„ ec Hyde. in tab Ulugh-Begh. 

b Sec les obſcrvat. math. aſtron. &c. faites aux Indes, & a la Chine, public es 
par le P. Souciet, t. 1. p. 243. 
_ * The firſt conſtellation of the Chineſe zodiac, called Nio, which means a 

lern, is c Cempoicd ct ene ſt ax, 


the 
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the conſtellations by denominations which have no relation 
with their arrangement in the heavens? How could it have 
happened, that they ſhould all be united in a practice ſo 
much the more extraordinary, as it is leſs natural? Before 
we enter into any diſcuſſion, I think it is proper to diſtin- 
guiſh the times. 

We have here two objects to conſider; the names which 
they had given primitively to the conſtellations, and thoſe 
by which we deſign them at preſent. The origin of theſe 
laſt is very ancient. But I have already ſaid, that we ſhould 
not attribute their invention to the firſt ages of aſtrono- 
my. Theſe denominations have not relation enough wit! 
the apparent diſpoſition of the preateſt number of ſtars: 
I cannot perſuade myſelf, that the firſt men can be ſaid to 
have ſeen in the collections of ſtars of which they formed 
the conſtellations, the reſemblance of the greateſt part of 
the figures by which they deſign them at this time among 
almoſt all nations. They muſt have uſed originally ſome 
method different from that which remains to us. It is this 
primitive practice which we muſt endeavour to find out, 
and explain at the fame time the origin of that which we 
uſe at preſent. | 

The firſt denominations muſt have been extremely ſim- 
ple, and relative to the object which they would deſign. 
If we could hope to find any traces of theſe primitive cu- 
ſtoms, it is among the ſavages in America that we muſt 
ſearch for them. Theſe people, before the arrival of the 
Europeans, knew ſome conſtellations, and had given names 
to them. Let us examine the f1gn:fication of theſe names, 
and the 1deas which they had annexed to them. 

The Iroquois knew Urſa Major. They called it Okowar: i, 
that is to ſay, Bear; a denomination, the motives of which 
are very eaſy to penetrate into, as we ſhall fee in a mo- 
ment. With reſpe&t to Urſa Minor, it does not appear 
that theſe people had given a name to that conſtellation. 
It is only the polar ſtar which had attracted their attention *. 
It was it which directed them in their voyages. They had 
need of ſuch a guide, leſt they ſhould be loſt in the vaſt 

i Meurs des ſauvag. t. 2. p. 236. k ]bid. p. 239. 
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countries in the continent of America. The name which 
they had given to that ſtar is very ſimple. They named 
It, [ate ouattentio, that which does not move'. This de- 
nominatlon is founded on this, that the motion of that 
ſtar is inſenſible, and that it appears always fixed in the 
ſame point. 

The people of Greenland know not only the polar ſtar, 
but even all the conſtellations of Urſa Minor. They call it 
Kaumorſok. This name in their language has an im- 
mediate relation to the uſe which they make of this con- 
ſtellation. Theſe people get à great part of their ſubſiſt- 
ence from ſea- dogs. It is only by night that they can take 
theſe amphibious creatures. The appearance of the north 
ſtar is an advertiſement to the Greenlanders to get ready 
to go and hunt the ſea-dogs. Thus the name Kaumorſok 
which they give to Urſa Minor, lignifies in their tongue, 
Some one 1s gone out to take the ſea- dogs m. 

We remark alfo in the name which theſe people give 
to the Pleiades, a very ftriking relation with the figure 
which that conſtellation preſents to the eyes. They call 
the Pleiades Killukturſet, which means tied together . In 
effect, theſe ftars touch ſo nearly in appearance, that they 
ſeem to be fixed to each other. 

We may ſay as much of the ſtars which compoſe the 
head of the Bull. They repreſent well enough the form of 
the head of that quadruped. This reſemblance is even fo 
ſtriking, that the moſt ſavage people have catched it. The 
nations which dwell along the river Amazon, call the 


1 Mæurs des ſauvag. t. 2. p. 239. 

m Hiſt. nat. de Viſſande, & du Greenland, t. 2. p. 224. 225. 

The author from whom I have taken this fact jays, that the name of Kaumor ſoł 

iven by the Greenlanders to the north ſtar, comes from this, becauſe that 

* appears to come out and riſe from the ſca. His mind was certainly tra- 
velling under the equator when he writ that. I leave it to be judged if one 
could ſay this, for the people who are ſit uated in 70 degrees ot north lati- 
67 that the polar tar ſeems to come out and rije from the fea. 

5 15d. P. 225, 
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Hyades T apiira, Raynuba, a name which fignifies at this 
time, in their language, the chops of the oc. 

That long white train which trayerſes the whole heavens, 
has received alſo, among maſt nations, a denomination very 
conformable to the object which it repreſents, The Greeks 
have called it galaxy, or milky way, on account of its white- 
neſs. The Chineſe call it Tien-ho, the celeſtial river. Many 
nations have called it the great road v. The ſavages of North 
America deſign it by the name of the road of ſouls a. The 
peaſants in France call it the road of St James. 

It is alſo probable enough, that the two ſhining ſtars in 
the head of Gemini might be deſigned by two ſimilar ob- 
jets. The Greeks gave them the name of the two fa- 
mous brothers, Caſtor and Pollux. They pretend, that in 
the ancient ſphere this canſtellation was deſigned by two 
kids -. The Arabians had placed there originally two pea- 
cocks. All theſe denominations are very natural, as theſe 
two ſtars ſpoken of, are the moſt remarkable of all thoſe 
which are diſcovered in that part of the heavens; and as 
they are nearly of the fame magnitude and brilliancy, they 
have tried to deſign them by ſimilar objects. 

The Chineſe may alſo ſupply us with ſome lights on the 
queſtion we have endeavoured to elucidate. The origin 
of Aſtronomy among that people aſcends to a very remote 
antiquity. We know that the Chineſe were a long time 
without borrowing any thing either from the people of 
Aſia or Europe cr. The expreſſions uſed in the Chineſe a- 


o Relat. de la riviere des Amazones par M. de la Condamine, dans les mem. 
de Pacad. des ſcienc. ann. 1745, M. p. 447. 

About the word Tapiira Rayouba which ſignifies at this time among the In- 
dians the chops of the ox, M. de la Condamine adds, I ſay at this time, becauſe 
that word ſignified formerly the chops of the Tapiira, an animal proper to the 
country ; but fince they have tranſported the Enropean cattle into America, 
the Braſilians and the Peruvians have applicd to theſe animals, the names which 
they gave in their mother-tongue to the largeſt of quadrupeds they knew 
before the coming of the Europeans. - FEES. 
v See le comment. de Hyde ſur les tables d' Ulug-Begh, p. 23. 

* Mceurs des ſauvag. t. I. p. 406. | 

r Hyde. hiſt. relig. veter. Perſar. c. 32. p. 391. 

f See les obſervat. mathematiques-aſtronomiques faites aux Ind. & a la 
Ebine, pubilces par le P. Souciet, t. I- p. 3. 4. & 5. | 
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fronomy may chen give us ſome idea of the primitive de- 
nominations which are at preſent the object of our re- 
ſearches; ſo much the more as theſe people were attached: 
if one may ſay ſo, even to a faiilt; to their ancient practices. 
The Chineſe call, for example, the Zodiac Hoang. tao, the 
yellow road. This denomination is natural enough. We 
there ſee a ſenſible relation to the annual courſe of the ſun; 
which he performs in the circle of the ſphere. The 
name of rodiac which we give to it after the Greeks, 
Has not ſo much conformiry with the phznomena which it 
preſents to the eyes. Thus the term zodiac is recent e- 
nough even in the Greek language. Tt certainly was not 
in the firſt ages of their aſtronomy. It is not ſeen, that 
ancient authors have uſed it. Yet the Greeks were nor; 
till the rime that name was introduced among them, with- 
put knowing the proper motion of the ſun, and without 
having a word in their language to deſign the cirele which 
that ſtar ſeems to go over in the heavens. I ſhall be 
ſtrongly led to believe, that, in the firſt times, the zodiac 
had been deſigned by the name and emblem of a girdle 
which ſurrounds the heavens. This is the term which ma- 
ny nations; and particularly the Arabians and moſt of the 
people of the eaſt, ſtill uſe to expreſs the circle of the ſphere<. 

I alſo think, that the conſtellations, under which the 
moon and the ſun paſs, have not been originally deſigned 
by the names Aries, Taurus, and: Leo, &c. It is more 
natural to. believe, that they at firſt called theſe collec- 
tions of ſtars; the lodgings or the houſes of the moon and 
of the ſun. It is thus that many nations of the greateſt 
antiquity have deſigned the ſigns of 1 Zodiac u. 


5 See le comment. de M. Hyde ſur les tables d Ulug-Pegh, p. 30. See alſo 
Les notes ſur Aulugelle, I. 13. c. 9. p. 669. not. (8). edit. in 8e de 1666. 

u See Hyde, ſur les tables d'Ulug-Begh, p. 30. 

The Chineſe word ſou, which we tranſlate conſtellation, does not anſwer, in 
the Chineſe idiom, to the idea which the conitellation gives in our language. 
'The groups of ſtais which the Europeans deſign by the word conſtellation, 
are called by the Chineſe lodging, inn, a denomination conformable to the 
ideas they muſt have originally formed of the figns of the zodiac, 
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But, ſay they, how could it happen that ſo ſimple and 
natural a practice ſhould degenerate into cuſtoms ſo whim- 
fical as that which we follow ? a cuſtom, moreover, which 
aſcends to a very remote antiquity. 'This is the manner 
in which, I conjecture, the change may have happened. 

Aſtromony could have made no progreſs, if, in the moſt 
early times, they had not taken care to couch in writing 
the different obſervations they had made. This muſt be 
preſumed then, thoagh we have no direct proof of it at 
this time. We have ſeen in the firſt part of this work, that 
people were a conſiderable time without knowing alphabe- 
tic writing =. We have allo ſeen there, that hieroglyphics 
were anciently the means they moſt generally practiſed to 
preſerve the memory of facts, of ſciences, and diſcoveries, &c. 
It cannot be doubted that they made uſe of this ſort of writing 
to aſcertain the firſt aſtronomical obſervations. Nothing 
is more common in hieroglyphic writing, than the repre- 
ſentations of men, of animals, &c. It is known, that theſe 
repreſentations often have a very oblique relation to the 
objects they were deſigned for. May it not then be fu- 
ſpected, that, in theſe hieroglyphic figures, we ſhould 
look for the origin of thoſe whimſical names the conſtella- 
tions have among all nations? 

It is more than probable, that, on the recital of their 
oblervations, the firſt aſtronomers joined the deſign of the 
conſtellations which they ſpoke of. But that deſign, pro- 
bably, had no reſemblance to thoſe which modern aftro- 
nomy ufes. The firſt men uſed the firſt manner, which 
the Chineſe ftill uſe at this time. Theſe people had gi- 
ven names to conſtellations, and theſe names were rela- 
tive to certain figutes. Theſe figures, nevertheleſs, are 
not deſigned on their planiſpheres. The repreſentations 
of conſtellations were only expreſſed by lines which join- 
ed the ſtars to each other, according to the different forms 
to which the Chineſe had reduced them. They writ on 


* Book 2. chap. 6. 
the 


— 
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the ſide of theſe aſſemblages, the name of each ſtar, and of 
each conſtellations . This method is much more ſimple 
than that which we uſe. In our planiſpheres, the figures 
by which we deſign the conſtellations are drawn, and the 
ſtars of which each conſtellation is compoſed, are arran- 
ged on thoſe figures. I think, that in the early times 
they uſed a quite different method. The ancient aſtro- 
nomers. had probably repreſented the conſtellatiens in the 
taſte which the Chineſe had repreſented them, that is wo 
ſay, without any figure, only joining together, .by right 
lines, the ſtars which compole each conſtellation. I alſo 
preſume, that, to avoid errors and ambiguities, the firſt 
oblervators writ the name of each of the conſtellations 
on the fide of its repreſentation ; but that name, as I have 
Juſt ſaid, was wrote in hieroglyphics. Let us examine the 
effect which this practice could produce in the ſucceſſion 
of ages, 8 

The firſt way of w iting aftronomical obſervations, by 
drawing each conſtellation of which they would fpeak, 
would become very troubleſome when the number of them 
was multiplied to a certain degree. They would then 
endeavour to ſhorten the work. It is natural to believe, 
that they would inſenfibly ſuppreſs the repreſentations. 
They would be content to deſign the conſtellations of 


which they would ſpeak, by the hieroglyphical ſymbol of 


their name, Thus, when they would, for example, de- 
ſign the conſtellation which we now call Taurus, ſuppo— 
{ing that a bull was formerly the hieroglyphic ſymbol of 
the name which they had given to that collection of ſtars, 
they would have drawn a bull; io of others. From this 


„See Bianchini, la iſtor. univ. p. 233. ; Acad, des inſcript. t. 18. mem. p. 
251. 

[ have ſeen a Chineſe planiſphere ingraved at Pekin, perfectly conform 
able to that ſpoken of by M. Bianchini. It is difficult enough ta know the 
conſtellations, conſidering that the poſition of the ſtars is very incxactt, and 
very defective; but otherwiſe, this manner of grouping the conſtellations is 
infinitely preferable to that we follow at preſent, and which we had freun the 
Greeks : by this means we find the conſtellations much more eaſily. 


3 E 2 cuſtom, 


— 
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have taken the name of the principal ſymbols which have 
ſerved originally to write the name which they had at firſt 
given to theſe colleQions of ſtars, and that at laſt they 
had loſt fight of the primitive denominations. 

From hence, I think, we ſhould ſearch for the origin 
and the cauſes of theſe whimfical names which the con- 
ſtellations have among all nations. For though in early 
times hieroglyphic writing was the only means men knew 
of to paint their thoughts, yet it is not probable, that the 
way of uſing that ſort of writing was uniform. Each na- 
tion had its particular ſymbols. The denominations, for 
this reaſon, muſt have varied according to the difference 
of ſymbols. It muſt, of conſequence, have happened, that 


the „6 received different names, according to 


the different ſymbols which each natian uſed to write theſe 
ideas; and this is what is proved by the little that remains 
to us on this ſubject. We have already ſeen the difference 
there was between the Greek planiſpheres and thoſe af 
the Egyptians and Chaldeans. Theſe differences are ſtill 
more remarkable in the names which the inhabitants of 
Mogul and China give to the conſtellations*. 

Tf we had the key of this firſt writing, we ſhould know 


: why certain conſtellations have received the name of cer- 


rain objects preferably to others. What may be conjectu- 
red, is, as | have already ſaid, that the repreſentations of 
theſe objects joined probably to ſome other marks, have 


been employed originally to preſerve the firſt abſeryations 


made on theſe conitellations. 

It 1s not even abſolutely impoſſible to penetrate the mo- 
tives of ſome of theſe ſymbols. We ſee at firſt; that ani- 
mated beings have been the ſymbol the moſt generally 
and the moſt frequently uſed. 

Although it cannot be decided preciſely, what ſort of an 
animal that is by which Job deſigns the conſtellation which 


z See les obſervations aſt ronom. &c. faites aux Indes & à la Chine, publices 


he 


Par le P. Souctet, Ci. 247. & acta erudit. Lip!. ann0-17T1 p. 327. 
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he calls Aiſch; it is not leſs certain, that this word ſig- 
nifies an animal, and probably a quadruped . It is equal- 


ly certain, that the people of Egypt, of Chaldea, and of 


Greece agree to deſign the conſtellations by living be- 
ings. What I am going to ſay of the practice of the 
ſayages, will make this truth ſtill more viſible. 

The people of North America knew ſome conſtella- 
tions before the coming of the Europeans. They deſign- 
ed them by the names of men and animals e. The na- 
tions which border on the river of the Amazones, had 
attention to ſeveral fixed ſtars. To diſtinguiſh them, they 
have given them the names of animals. 

We may join to all theſe barbarous and ſavage nations, 
the inhabitants of Greenland. It is by the name of a qua- 
druped they deſign Urſa Major. They call that conſtel- 
lation Tugta, as much as to ſay, Rein- deer a. Let us now 
inquire, for what reaſon they bave preferred living be- 
ings to every other object, to deſign the conſtellations. 

The firſt aſtronomers had perceived that the ſtars had 
a very viſible and daily motion. To expreſs the motion of 
the ſtars in hieroglyphics, they would naturally chuſe the 
ſymbol of a living and moving being. By following theſe 
firſt hints, we ſhall ſee that this explication may have had 
place with reſpect to many conſtellations. 

For example, one may give a reafon for thoſe motives 
which may have determined certain nations to have made 
uſe of the ſymbol of a Bear, preferably to every other ob- 
je, to deſign the north ſtars. The ancient aſtronomers 
ſaw the ſtars which compoſed the conttellation of the Bear 
always to the north. The moſt remarkable animal to be 
met with in theſe countries is the Bear. They would 
therefore very naturally make uſe of that animal, to de- 
ſign the ule of theſe ſtars. Thus we allo lee, that the ſa- 


_ ® See our diſſertation on the conſtellations ſpoken of in Job. 
b Maurs des ſauvag. t. 2. p. 236. & 238. t. I. p. 410. 
c Mem. de FVacad. des ſcienc. ann. 1745, m. p. 447. 
4 Hiſt” nat, de PIſlande et du Groenland, t. 2. P. 223. 
1 77 eee 4 vages 
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vages of North America, who uſe nb writing, 
call this conſtellation the Bear 
It is eaſy allo to hew, why that conſtellation bears the 


ſame name among the Greeks. Theſe people, as has been 


faid elſewhere, had received from Prometheus their firſt 
aſtronomical knowledge. This prince, as far, as hiſtory 
teaches us, made his obſervations on Mount Caucaſus. The 
motives I have juſt hinted, would, without doubt, lead him 
to uſe the emblem of the Bear, to deſign the principal 
conſtellation of the north. The Greeks, who had received 
from Prometheus the firſt elements of aſtronomy, preſer- 
ved that ancient denomination, and have tranſmitted it to 
us, but in their way, that is to ſay, by joining to it ma- 
ny fables relative to the hiſtory of their country. 
By means of this explication, we eaſily ſee, why, in the 
Egyptian and Chaldean ſphere, we find neither the name 
nor the figure of a bear 7. There is no reaſon to think, 
that in the firſt times the Egyptians had knowledge enough 
of the countries of the north, to be informed that the bear 
was the moſt common animal in theſe countries. It is not 
then ſurpriſing that they made uſe of other ſymbols to de- 
ſign the ſtars near the pole . We may apply what I have 
Juſt {aid of the Egyptians with as much reaſon to the Chal- 
deans. 

Now, it is eaſy to conceive, from what motives many na- 
tions have deſigned the {ame conſtellations by different 
{ymbols. Theſe ſigns have varied relatively to the ideas 


e Supra, p. 398. f Uh; ſupra, p. 396. 
* Scaliger in Manil. p. 334. fays, after Probus, that, in the ſphere of the 


barbarians, that is to ſay, of the people of Egypt and Chzldea, the polar ſtars 
were deſigned by the ſymbol of a chariot. 


Wwe may, I think, confirm this teſtimony by that of Homer. We ſee, in 
effect, that this poet names this collection of ſtars, The Bear; but he teaches 

us at the ſame time, that they alſo called this conſtellation the chariot. 
Mad. 1. 18. v. 487. ; Odyf. 1. 5. v. 273. 

Should we not believe that it was from the Fgyptians that the Greeks had 
learned this denomination ? In effect, from the manner in which Homer ex- 
preſſes himſelf, it appears, that the name of charict, given to the polar ſtars, 
was not fo ancient as that of bear, introduced into Greece by Prometheus. 
It is certain, moreover, from the teſtimony, of all the writers of antiquity, 
that the Greek aſtronomy was a compoſition of the Aſiatic and Egyptian a- 
| ronomy. 
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theſe people had framed of the conſtellations. Neverthe- 
leſs, it appears in antiquity, they-have agreed ſufficiently 
to repreſent conſtellations by the ſame ſymbols. 'We ſee, 
for example, that the Chaldeans, the Arabians, the Per- 

fans, the Greeks, &c. have deſigned the emblem of a 
giant, to repreſent the conſtellation of Orion 2. We ſhould 
attribute, without doubt, this uniformity of choice, to the 
great ſpace of the heavenly ground which that conſtella- 
tion occupies. 

It is alſo very probable, that the conſtellation of the 
Bull was originally deſigned by the ſymbol of that animal. 
I have ſaid, that by the manner in which the ſtars of the 
Bull are diſpoſed, they repreſent well enough the :form of 
the head of a quadruped >. We have alſo ſeen, that the 
ſavages of South America have given to that conſtellation 

the name of The chops of the ox i, We may then think, 
that, for the deſign of that collection of ſtars, they would 
chuſe an animal whoſe figure had the greateſt reſemblance 
to theſe ſtars in the firmament. | 

There is alſo great appearance, that the dragons, the 
hydras, the ſerpents, and the rivers, have only been in- 
vented and introduced into the heavens, with a view to 
collect under one figure a conſiderable ſeries of ſtars. We 
might extend this plan of analogy to many other conſtel- 
lations ; but this is enough, and even perhaps too much, 
for conjeQures. 
It appears to me then probable, to attribute to the ſym- 
bols of hieroglyphic writing, the origin of the whimſical 
figures and names uſed to deſign the "conſtellations. 1 al- 
ſo do not doubt, that theſe ſame ſymbols have given riſe 
to all the ridiculous tales which have been propagated 
about the celeſtial ſigns. They loft inſenſibly the view nt 
the motives of theſe firſt denominations. Then the 


ple gave a looſe to their imagination. The Greeks Far. 
niſh us a convincing proof of it. 


s Chron. Paſchal. p. 35. A.; Hyde, comment, in tabul. Ulug-Begh, p. 
3'4.; Homer. CCyT,. I II. v. 577. 


k Sura, p. 399. Supra, p. 492, 
Theſe 
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| Theſe people had received from Aſia and Egypt the fir 
principles of aſtronomy. It is to be believed, that the 
Afiatics and the Egyptians had communicated to them at 
the fame. time, the terms which they had conſecrated to 
that ſcience. But whether the colonies of Afia and Egypt 
did not explain to the Greeks the origin and motives of 
theſe names, or, what 1s more probable, the Greeks did 
not think proper to retain them. Theſe ſymbols preſent- 
ed to them too good an opportunity of exerciſing the fe. 
cundity of their imagination to let it flip : they found in 
it a double advantage, that of uttering marvellous fictions, 
which have always had a ſingular attraftive with that 
people ; ; the other, of ſatisfying their vanity. For the 
Teigning paſſion of the Greeks has always been, to paſs as 
the-inventors of arts and ſciences. 

They did the ſame then with reſpect to the names and 
ſymbols by which the colonies of Aſia and Egypt had taught 
them to deſign the conſtellations, as they had done with 
regard to all the ancient traditions they had drawn 
from the eaſtern nations. They changed the ſymbols by 
which theſe people had deſigned the conſtellations. For the 
names and figures which the conſtellations had in the eaſt; 
the Greeks ſubſtiruted moſt of their heroes and other fa: 
mous perſonages. - It is in this confiſts the difference that is 
remarked, according to the teſtimony of the ancients, be- 
tween the ſphere of the Greeks and that of other nations: 
For it muſt not be thought, that that difference regarded 
the arrangement and number of conſtellations. The con- 
trary is proved to us by too many teſtimonies to be doubted 
of. The Greeks did not form the conſtellations. They were 
indebted for that knowledge to the eaſtern nations v. But 


Among an infinity of teſtimonies which I could cite, I ſhall only mention 
that of Seneca. That philoſopher ſays, that, in his time, it was not 1570 years 
that the Greeks had given names to the conſtellations. Nat. Quaft. I. 7. c. 
25. p. 887. Aſtronomy had already flouriſhed a long time in Egypt and Afia, 
and then came with the colonies from theſe countries to paſs into Greece. 
But the epocha deſigned by Seneca, and which falls about 1402 years before 
J. C. is that in which the Greeks deitied moſt of their heroes, 
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in preſerving the ſubſtance of the primitive ſymbols, - they 
ot gh altered hems by introducing conſiderable differences as 
well in the names as in the figures. 


For example, the Egyptians had deſigned the conſtella- 
tion Cepheus b. a man, and that of Andromeda by a woman. 


The Greeks thought proper to accommodate theſe ſymbols 


to their ideas, to make of it a king and a princeſs of Ethio- 
pia; and, by à neceſlary conſequence, to change the atti- 
tude, hs dreſs, and the nanie which theſe es bore in 
the Egyptian planiſpheres. So of others. With reſpect to 
the ſymbols which the Greeks only changed a little, their ori- 
gin was not leſs diſguiſed by the fables they invented to ex- 
plain the motives of their — This is the ſource of 
all the abſurd tales which the writers of that nation have 
propagated about the origin of the zodiac and other conſtel- 
lations *. The more obſcure the ſubject was, the greater 
ſcope was given to their imagination. It would be loſing 
time then to look for, in the early tunes, the origin of the 
names and figures by which we at this time deſign the con- 
ſtellations. Theſe ſymbols have {uftered too great a change, 
by paſſing through the hands of the Greeks, for us to be 
certain at this time of the true motives which had deter- 
mined the choice. It is certain, that this practice aſcends to 
the earlieſt ages of aſtronomy ; but we muſt attribute to the 
vanity of the Greeks, and to the taſte which they always 
had for fables, the uncertainty and obſcurity there is about 
the origin of a cuſtom adopted! in practice by all the nations 
of the univerſe. 


Further, the conjectures which I propoſe about the changes 


introduced by the — in the ſymbols which the aſtrono- 


mers in the eaſt made uſe of to deſign the conſtellations, 
are not totally void of foundation. We frequently find in 


the Egyptian monuments, many figures of the celeſtial 


* See Salmaſ. FAR ann. climaR. p. 592. 593. & ſeq. 
Vor. II. ID 7 Is | Lins, 
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figns!', We there till recogniſe the veſtiges of uſages 
practiſed by the firſt authors of aſtronomy *. 

For the reſt, the Greeks have not been the only ones to 
whom the primitive denominations of the conſtellations 
have furniſhed a ſubject for many abſurd tales. We have 
before ſeen, that the ſavages of North America knew the 


conſtellations of their pole, and that they called Urſa Ma- 


jor Otouari, which in their language ſignifies a Bear. Their 
imagination buſied itſelf very much about the name of that 
conſtellation. They ſaid, that the three ſtars which com- 
poſed the tail of Urſa Major, were three hunters who pur- 


ſued him. The ſecond of theſe ſtars is accompanied with a 


very ſmall one which is very near it. That, fay they, is 
the hamper of the ſecond of the hunters to carry the bag- 
gage and proviſion a. They pretend, that the ſavages of 
Gafpeſie knew not only Urſa Major, but alſo Urſa Minor. 
The tales which they have forged about this laſt conſtella - 
tion, are not leſs ridiculous -. 5 wi. 

I till think to find from this ſource, that is to ſay, in hie- 
roglyphic writing, the origin of ſome whimſical terms which 


have obtained a long time in the aſtronomical language. 


1 See Bianchlni, la iſtor. uni er. p. 111. 1 | 
* What we have advanced Huld even be abſolutely without doubt, if we 


might refer to P. Kircher That vaſt compiler has given a figure of a plani- 


ſphere which he pretends to be that of the ancient Egyptians. On comparing 
with it that of the Greeks, which is alſo ours, he ſhews, that there is only the 
diference between them that we have remarked. Oedip. Egypt. t. 2. p. 2. claſſ. 


7. ſect. 7. c. 1. & 2, p. 160. & 206. 


But this is not the only time that we have ſeen the neceſſity of ſuſpecting 
the ſyſtems propagated by P. Kircher. The planiſphere df which we ſpeak, ap- 
pears to me very ſuſpicious. I would ſo much the leſs warrant the antiquity and 
authenticity of it, as we ſee there conſtellations repreſented by ſymbols, which 
we certainly know were not uſed in the celeſtial globe of the ancient Egyp- 
tians, ſuch as Urſa, Draco, Libra, and Gemini. But even ſuppoting the au- 
thenticity of the planiſphere in queſtion, it would ſtill be neceſſary to inquire 


into the age of this monument. For ſince the reign of the Ptolemies it is not 


to be donbted, that the Egyptian aſtronomy has ſavoured much of the expreſ- 
fions and figures of the Greek aſtronomy. It could only then have happened 
from the diſcovery of an Egyptian planiſphere, conſtructed before the reign of 


the Ptolemies, thit coul.! have inſt ructed us with certainty of the ſymbols aſed 
by the ancient Egyptians fo deſign the conſtellations. 


nu Meurs des ſauvages, t. 2. p. 236. & 238. n See ibid. 
Our 
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Our ancient aſtronomers called the head and fail of the 
Dragon, the two points of interſection of the ecliptic and of 
the orbit of the moon. They named the /elly of the Dra- 


gon, that part of theſe circles where they find the greateſt 


latitude of that planet“. Is there any thing more whimſical 
than this denomination? What relation is there between a 
dragon, a chimerical animal, and the celeſtial phænomena? 
But by recalling the manner in which the ancient nations 
writ their aſtronomical obſervations, we ſhall perceive in 
that exprefion a remnant of the ancient denomination, 
which owed its origin to hleroglyphies. The Egyptians de- 
ſigned age, time, by the form of a ſerpent, which by bi- 
ting the tail made a circle e. It even appears, that this fi- 
gure of a ſerpent was not a true one. For the Greeks, in 
rranſjating the name which that reptile had in the Egyptian 
language, have rendered it by that of bafilifk, as fabulous 
an animal as the dragon », Thus to repreſent the world, the 
Egyptians painted a ſerpent covered with ſcales of different 
colours, rolled about himſelf. We know by the interpre- 
tation that Horus-Apollo gives to the Egyptian hieroglyphics, 
that, in this ſtyle, the fcales of a ſerpent repreſented the ſtars 
with which the heavens are ſown 4. We learn alſo from Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus, that the Egyptians deſigned the oblique 
motion of the ſtars, by the twiſted folds of a ſerpent”. 

The Egyptians moreover have not been the firſt who uſed 
the emblem of a ſerpent to deſign the courſe the fun makes 
in running through the twelve ſigns of the zodiac. 

Among the Perſians and many other nations, Mithras 
was the {ame as the {un t. In all the monuments which now 
remain to us of this god, we perceive among many other 
emblems ſome {ſigns of the zadiac, ſome ſtars very plainly 
marked, with the planets or at leaſt their ſymbols. One 


It is only in theſe poiats of interſection that eclipſes are made. 

„ Hor. Apollo. I. I. c. 1. Y Ibid. 4 Idid. 

r Strom. I. 5 p. 657. | En, | 

M. Cuper has proved by an infinity of reaſons, that Harpocrates is the ſun, 
Ve ſce under many repreſentations of this god, a ſerpent embracing a demi. 
column, and forming about it many twiſted folds. There is no doubt, that this 
reptile was intended in theſe reprefentations to deſign the obliquity of the 
echytic. See Vexplication des fables par FAbbe Baa:ger, t. 2. p. 336. 

! Rainier, ibid. t. 3. P. 155. 
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DISSERTATION I. 
cannot help regarding theſe baſs relievos as a ſort of celeſtial 
planiſpheres *. . Every thing evidently declares, that they had 
an intention to repreſent the revolutions of the ſun, of the 
planets, and of the fixed ftars. Here is what Celſus ſaid of 
them, according to the report of Origen. © We ſee,” ſays 
he, * in the doctrine of the Perſians, and in the myſtenes 
e of their Mithras, the ſymbol of two celeſtial periods, of 
te that of the fixed ſtars, and that of the planets, and of the 
ec paſſage the ſoul makes by theſe . We ſhould then look 
upon all theſe repreſentations as the remains of ancient 
hieroglyphic writing. 

Among many of theſe repreſentatians of Mithras, there 
is one in particular very complicated. I ſhall not un- 
dertake to give che deſcription of it. I ſhall only ſpeak 


of the crowning of this baſs relief. It is very ſingular. 


It is a ſeries of figures on the ſame line, of which the firſt 
is a ſun ſhining with his rays, and mounted 8h a car drawn 
by four horſes which appear greatly agitated, and look 


towards the four parts of the world. Near the car is a 
naked man, a ſerpent twiſted into four folds, from the ſeet 


to the head, We afterwards ſee three burning altars, and 
among theſe altars three large ſquare viols, afterwards an- 
other naked man twiſted about by a ſerpent like the former. 
We find theſe four altars with as many vials. The moon up- 


on her car, drawn by two horſes, which appear extremely 


fatigued, terminates theſe figures. The inſpection alone 
of this monument announce>, that they meant to deſcribe 
there the courſe of the ſtars. We ſee, that the ſpirals 
which reſult from the combination of the diurnal motion 


of the ſun, with his motion of declination, are deſigned un. 


der the emblem of theſe two figures twiſted about with ſer- 
pents x. 
The uſe that many other nations made of this ſymbol, is 


atteſted by a number of monuments, is in a manner ſo po- 


1 Rannier, ibid. t. 3. p. 136. 
v Origen contra Celium, IJ. 6. p. 290. 
Banner, cxplicat. des ſables, t. 8. p. 171. 180. 183. 
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| firire, chat there can no doubt remain on this ſubject . A- N 
| mong a great number which ane might make uſe of, there | 
. is none more ſtriking than the trunk of a ſtatue found ar ö 


f Arles in the year 1698. The body of that figure is twiſted 
” with a ſerpent which makes four turns, although there ap- 
| pear only three in the front. The ſpaces formed by the 1 
f windings of the ſerpent, are taken up by the ſigus of the 
zodiac “. It is not to be doubted, that they would repre- 1 


ſent by this emblem, the paffage of the ſun through the 
, twelve ſigns, and his diurnal motion from one tropic to 
another, which, in appearance, he makes by ſpiral lines. 
We find, even among the nations af America, the ſymbol 
| of a ſerpent, to deſign the ,revolutian of the ſtars. The 
Mexicans, as we have ſeen, expreſs their thoughts by hiero- 
glyphics. It was in this manner that their cycle and year 
 wererepreſented. A wheel painted of many colours contained 
the ſpace of a cycle diſtinguiſhed by years. Their cycle was 
of fifty-two ſolar years. Four indictions, of 13 years each, | 
form the diviſion of the wheel, and anſwer to the four points 
of the horizon. A {ſerpent ſurrounded this wheel, and 
marked there by his knots the four divitions -. 
It is then certain, that they uſed hieraglyphics to preſerve 
the firſt aſtronomical obſervations. We have ſeen in the 
firſt part of this work, that all the myſteries which they pre- 
tended to have found in hieroglyphics, are only chimeras. 
Theſe ſymbols uſed by all nations, were only a ſort of very 1 
rude and very defective writing. Nothing hinders us to | 
believe, that theſe are the ſame ſymbols which have aſter- | 
wards given birth to a number af ſingular expreſſions uſed | 
in aſtronomy. 4 
Yet what can have given room to that intimate perſua- , 
fon, in which all the ancient people were, and which tilt 
ſubſiſts at this time among almoſt all the nations of the 
eaſt, and even among the ſavages in America, that the | 


y Bannier expli-at. des fables, t. 5. p. 493 &c. 

We may fee this figure, and the explication given by p. Montfaucon, An- 
. tiquite expliquee, t. I. part 2. p. 370. planche 215. fig. 3. 

2 Part 1. b. 2. c. 6. p. 174. & 176. 

* Gemelli has given this figure of the cycle of the Mexicans with his expli- 


eatian. Giro del mondo, t. ö. c. 5. 
ecliples 
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eclipſes of the moon are occaſioned by 2 dragon which 
would devour that ſtar? The fear they are in brings them 
to make the greateſt noiſe they can, 10 frighten the mon- 
ſter, and make him quit his prize. Ought we not to put this 
ridiculous opinion in the number of thoſe philoſophical ex- 
preſſions, which, being ill interpreted by the people, have gi - 
ven birth to a number of very abſurd fables? Did it not 
come from this, that originally to deſign the periodical cir- 
cle of the moon, they uſed the emblem of a dragon, 
- whoſe head was placed at the point where that circle cuts, 
the ecliptic, becauſe it is always ar that point, or at its op- 
polite that the eclipſes of the ſun are made? What we have 
Juſt ſeen about the ſerpent uſed by the Egyptians and other 
nations, in their aſtronomical hieroglyphics, has engaged 
me to propoſe this conjecture. When alphabetical wriung 
was introduced among policed nations, the ancient manner 
of writing was abolithed ; but the denominations which 
they had occaſioned, have always ſubſiſted, particularly with 
regard to many objects of the ſciences 

One laſt reflection, in a word, which proves to us how little 
able we areo judge at this time of original practices, is, 
that we are nowiſe certain that the names of the figures 
uſed in our aſtronomy, were the ſame in the firſl ages of 
Greece. Every thing, on the contrary, proves to vs, that 
the names and the figures of the conſtellations had been 
changed among theſe Jes: I ſhall ſpeak of it in the fol- 
lowing books. 

There only now remains a word to be ſaid of the origin 
of the aſtronomical characters by which we defign the ſigns 
of the zodiac. Some authors will have it, that the Egyp- 
tians were the inventors of them. A modern critic pretends, 
that he diſcovers there, even at this time, traces of the 
Egyptian origin, Theſe are, according ta this author, 
veſtiges of curialogical hieroglyphics, reduced to a cha- 
racter of common writing like that of the Chipeſe. This 
diſtinguiſhes itſelf more particularly, fays he, in the aſtro- 


domicat 
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nomical characters of Aries, Taurus, Gemini , Labra, and 
Aquarius e. 

1 do not look upon this obſervation. as a convincing proof, 
that we ſhould aſcribe to Egypt the inſtitution of the aſtro- 
nomical characters of the .zodiac. Firſt, there are authors 
who attribute this invention equally to the Chaldeans and 
Egyptians*. In the ſecond place, the aſtronomical ſym- 
bols by which we at this time deſign Gemini and Libra, 
ſurely do not come from theſe laſt. We have ſeen, that 
theſe people did not know Caſtor and Pollux, which the 
Greeks have put for the third ſign of their zodiac. The 


ſame reflection has place with reference to the aſtronomical 


character of Libra. The ancient aſtronomers of Egypt could 
not have been the authors. In the ancient ſphere, the 
ligns of Virgo and Scorpio immediately follow them. Scor- 
pio alone took up the ſpace of two figns. The forceps or 
pincers made the ſign which afterwards was deſigned by Li- 
bra, and that conſtellation was not introduced into the 
heavens until the time of Auguſtus . 

It may be thought, it is true, that aſtronomy having had 
its birth in the eaſt, it ſhould alſo have been from theſe 
people, that the manner of deſigning the conſtellations of 
the zodiac by ſymbolical characters ſhould have come 
to us. Theſe characters then ſhould be looked upon as the 
remains of the ancient hieroglyphical writing; but it is pre- 
ciſely for this reaſon that its origin may be "equally attribu- 
ted to the Chaldeans and the Egyptians. 

Theſe characters, moreover, have ſuffered great altera- 
tion. We ſee conſiderable differences between the figures 


which we uſe at this time, and thoſe uſed by the ancient 
aſtronomers “. 


— 


vo Eſſai ſur les hieroglyphes des Egyptiens, p. 285. 
* Hygin. apud Kircher, Oedip. Egypt. t. 2. claſſ. 7. c. 6. p. 196. 
d Sec Servius, aq Georg. 1. I. v. 33. 


* We may ſee the figure of thele aſtronomical characters in Salmaſ. Plin, 
exercit. p. 125. & ſeq, | 


= Huet has alſo cauſed them to 8 ingraved in his remarks on Manilius, 
P. 1 
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0e the nungen of the Plauer. 
W E muſt believe that men, 4s ſoon as they had any 


knoiviedge of the planets, thought of diſtingaifh- 
ing each by a proper name: There has been 
great variety on this ſubject among the ancient nations. 
It will not be eaſy to Sve a reaſon for all the different 
names given to the planets in ant iquity. Thoſe by which 
we now deſign them came-to us from the Romans. Theſe 
people notwithſtanding were not the authors of theſe de- 
nominations ; they had borrowed them from the Greeks, 
and had applied to the planets the names, which, in their 
hnguage, anſwered to thoſe which the Greeks uſed to de- 
ſign theſe ſtars. That was thoſe of their principal divini- 
ties. 

Zut theſe names are not of the firſt antiquity. They 
cond not take place before the times, in which the peo- 
ple having decreed to their heroes divine honours, thought 
of placing them in the heavens. It was then that they gave 
to the planets the names of the principal divinities which 
they adored, and which they made the ſame with the ob- 
jects of their worſhip. This cuſtom, farther, could not 
have been introduced till ſome time after the birth of theſe 
new divintties. Their apotheoſis, it is true, followed fron! 
the inſtant of their death * z but ſtill it muſt have happened 
that theſe new worlhips muſt have been eſtabliſhed and 
known, to have changed the primitive names of the planets: 
Vet it cannot be ſuppoſed that the people would ſtay till 
the time of theſe deifications, without giving names to 
the ſtars which they had obſerved. The contrary indeed 
is proved by hiſtory, Though, in proceſs of time, they 
have often e the ſun with Apollo, and the moon 
with Diana, it is certain, that in the ancient mythology 


Eli ſur les hieroglyphes des Egyptiens, t. 1. p. 312. & ſeq. — 
theſe 
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theſe objects were plainly diſtinguiſhed ». It is then proved, 
that they had given originally to the planets other names 
than thoſe of the divinities, by which they deſigned them 
afterwards. Ir is theſe firſt denominations that it is proper 
to inquire after. | 
Every thing leads us to think, that the firſt obſervators 
deſigned the planets by names which had an inimediate re- 


lation to the moſt ſenſible qualities of theſe ſtars. In this 


reſpect, they had nothing to do but to follow the practice 
of theſe ancient times. We are not ignorant, that, in the 


firſt ages, each name expreſſed the nature and the proper- 


ties which they attributed to the object denominated. The 
names by which the ſun and the moon are deſigned in 
the ſacred books, expreſs the known qualities of theſe pla- 
nets. The ſun is called Schemes and Kammab . - Theſe two 
names have an immediate relation to the moſt ſenſible 
qualities of that ſtar. The one, Schemes, deſigns his bright- 
neſs and his ſplendor ; the other expreſſes his heat and ac- 
tivity *. The moon is named Labanah, a denomination which 
was given to her from her colour . 

The Aſſyrians and Babylonians originally named the ſun 
Adad, that is to ſay, ſingular ; a denomination founded 
on this, that none of the ſtats are comparable in luſtre and 


utility to him. The Phrygians, a very ancient people, 


d See le Clerc. not. in Heſiod. Theog. p. 68. & 128. ; Bannier, explicat. des 
fables, t. 4. p. 140. 162. 164. 208. & ſeq, | 
d et W Genef. c. 37. v 9. Job. c. 30. v. 28.; Song of Sol. c. 6. 


v. 10. ; Ifaiah, c. 24. v. 23. c. 30. v. 26. 
* WOW Schemes, comes probably from the Arabian root Schamaſh, which 


ſignifies ſplendu t, claruit, micuit, to glitter, to ſhine. 

We may alſo ſay, that the word [DIY Schemes, takes its etymology from two 
Hebrew words VN DU Scham, eſch, which ſignify, that it is fire, or heat, er 
light. Then this name may have been given to the ſun on account of its heat, 
and becauſe it is regarded as the focus of our world. The fun is alſo called 


Ter Kamab, from the root DNF] Khamam, which ſignifies to have heat, 
to be hot; Khamah ſignifies allo beat. 
4 If. c. 24. v. 23. 


The word 1297 Labanah, comes from the root 127 Laban, which ſigni- 


fies whitencſs. 
© Macrob. Saturn. I. 1. c. 23. p. 3I2.; Voſſ de idol. I. 2. c. 6. P. 125. col. B. 
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worſhip it under the ſame name f. It is alfo for this reaſon; 
that the Pheenicians, at the beginning, called the fun 
Beelſamen, a name which, in their language, ſigniſies 
Lord of heaven :. 

The Phœnicians and Aſſyrians gave to the moon the 
name arte, queen of the heavens , without doubt, be- 
cauſe that planet ſurpaſſes in magnitude all the other ftars 
which ſhine in the heavens during the night. The Aſſy- 
rians and Babylonians called alſo the moon Ala, Singular i, 
for the ſame reaſon that they had called the ſun Adad. 
We remark the ſame conformity in the primitive names 
by which the Egyptians deſigned the planets. I faid elſe- 
where, that thoſe whoſe luſtre was the moſt ſtriking, were the 
firſt that were known. That quality, without doubt, would 
| ſuggeſt to men the names which they originally gave to 
the ſtars. In Egypt they had given to Venus a name which 
the Greeks had rendered, in their language, Calliſta, very 
beautiful, or rather the moſt beautiful x. In effect, there is 
no planet which equals Venus in luſtre and beauty. With 
reſpect to Mars, the Egyptians deſigned him by a word in 
their language which ſignifies to fire, a denommation which 
anſwers very well to the colour of that planet. Mercury 
had received among them the name of Sparkling, a deno- 
mination which agrees perfectly well with that ſtar. With 
reſpect to Jupiter, they called him by a word which means 
ſhining . 

It is not fo eafy to give a reaſon for the firſt name of 
Saturn. The Greeks have rendered the name which 


f Heſychius, in vocs Ada). | f 

t Sanchon. afud Euſeb p. 34. C. u Voſſ. de idol. p. 151. col. B. 

i Voſſ. ibid. p. 12S. col. B. 

* Manetho, in chron. Paſchale, p. 46. & 47. ; Jul. Firmic. 1.2. c. 2. 

* It is for this reaſon, that in many provinces they never call Venus any 
thing but the beautiful . See le Clerc. not. iz Heſiod. p. 41. 
I Jul. Firmic. I. 2. c. 2. ; Manetho, Joco cit. 

The Greeks had rendered all theſe names in their language by thoſe of 


NM vgs, or II, £7fo!, & eff. I have given the tranſlation in 
Tke $Cxb. 
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that planet had received originally from the Egyptians, by 
dale, which in their language ſignifies luminous, appa- 
rent =, It muſt be confeſſed, that this qualification does 
not appear to agree with that ſtar, which has very little 
luſtre; unle& we ſay that this word might be ſuſcep- 
tible of another interpretation, about which notwith- 
ſtanding we can determine nothing *. 

The Greeks uſed the ſame method with other nations, 
with regard to the names they gave to the planets in early 
times. To deſign the ſun, they borrowed from the Phoeni- 


_clan language, the word Helejo +, which fignifies high; from 


whence they made, according to the. analogy of their lan- 
guage, Helios t. The property of being extremely ele- 
vated above the earth is common to all the ſtars; but as 
of all the celeſtial bodies the ſun is the moſt ſtriking, it 
is not ſurpriſing that they have applied it to him pre- 
ferably to all the others =. 

The Greeks gave likewiſe to the moon the name Selene, 
a name which comes from another Phcenician word, which 
ſignifies to paſs the night ||. This name is ſo naturally 


applicable to the moon, that it would be ridiculous to 


endeavour to elucidate the motives of a choice the reaſons 
of which are ſo eaſily diſcovered. 


With reſpect to the other planets, we ſee by the moſt 
ancient authors, that they bore originally among theſe 
people, the fame denominations as among the Egyp- 


m Jul. Firmic. locis cit; Achil. Tat. ifag. c. 17. init. 


* Ricciok Almageſt, I. 17. c. 1. believes that Saturn had been called Su, 
that is to ſay, properly he who ſhews himſelf, becauſe, of all the planets, his 
con unctions with the ſun laſt the ſhorteſt time. Saturn finds himſelf ſoon dil- 
engaged from the rays of that ſtar, on account of the ſlowneſs of his own 
motion. Whereas Mars, for example, whoſe motion approaches nearly to 
that of the ſun, follows that ſtar for a pretty conſiderable time, immediately 


after their conjunction; it is for this reaſon, that Mays does not go fo quick 


out of the rays of the ſun. 
7 Wy. | t Has. 
» Le Clerc. not. in Heſiod. p. 68, . 
1 N Schel anah, le Clerc. locs cit. 
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460 DISSERTATION H. 
tians · . This is a proof, that the Greeks had received them 
trom Egypt, as well as the firſt elements of aſtronomy. 
They only made ſome changes in theſe names, to ac- 
commodate them to the genius of their language *. 


The Chineſe appear to have been the only pnes among 
the policed nations who have given to the planets names, 


which it will be difficult to peneträte into the reaſons of. 


They reckon five elements, earth, fire, water, wood, and 
metals. The Chineſe made uſe of theſe names, to deſign 
the five planets other than the ſun and moon. They ap- 
plied the earth to Saturn, wood to Jupiter, fire to Mars, 
metal to Venus, and water to Mercury. | 

But let us remark at the ſame time, that Venus bears 
alſo among the Chineſe, another name beſides that I have 
juſt mentioned. They call her alſo Tai-pe which means 
very white 2. This denomination proves two things to us. 
'The firſt, that the Chineſe, like all other nations, had 
deſigned that planet by a name analogous to its moſt 


* Homer deſigns Venus by the epithet of KeAAves, Iliad. I. 22. v. 318. 
See alſo Plato in Epinomi, p. or z., Ariſt. de mundo, t. 2. p. 602. 

It is true, it is doubted whether theſe two tracts are Plato's and 
Ariſtotle's; but whoever have been the authors, they are certainly very 
ancient. | | 

Eratoſthenes, c.43. uſes the ſame term. The text of that author, ſuch as 
we have it now in print, is very much corrupted in this place. 

* The author of Epinomis infinuates it plainly enough, p. 1012. 


What Plato ſays in Cratyll. p. 281. on the etymology of the word Tvg, 


 whichin Greek ſignifies fire, is a farther proof. Plato agrees that the Greeks 


had borrowed that word from the Barbarians. It is plain that Tvgo4;, the 


primitive name of the planet Mars, comes from Tve. Salmaſius pretends 
that this word is purely Egyptian. De ana. climact. p. 596. 


It farther appears, that ®auw is an oriental word which comes from the 
tebrew i Phanah, apparere, lucere. This is not even a mere conjecture. 
We have ſeen that this was the primitive name of Saturn among the Egyp- 
tans. Valens fays alſo, that the Babylonians called the planet Saturn, 
Dxivwy. Salmaſ. loco ſupra cit. 
About all theſe etymologies one may conſult Voſſius de idol. 1. 2. c. 22. 
* 310 2. & les reflections critiques ſur Phiſtoire des anciens peuples par M. 
Fourmont, t. 1.1. 2. c. 7. & ſeq. | 


Martini, hiſt. de la Chine, 1, 1. p. 22. & 23.; Hyde, biſt, relig. veter. 
Perſar. p. 221. 


2 Hyde, Jego off, 
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apparent quality. The ſecond, that this name is, without 
contradiction, the primitive denomination that Venus had 
received among theſe people. According to all appear- 
ances, this planet was the firſt that fixed their attention. 
In conſequence, they had given it a ſimple name, draun 
from the quality which had ſtruck them moſt. It was only 
afterwards, when the Chineſe had diſcovered the four other 
planets, that they looked for a name which might be 
common to theſe five ſtars. It was then probably that 


theſe people changed the ancient name they had given to 
Venus *. 

The practice of ſavage and barbarous nations will 
ſerve to confirm what I have juſt ſaid about the origin of 
the firſt names given to the planets. 

The ſavage people of America, as we have already ſeen 
elfewhere, only knew a very {mall number of ſtars. Yer 

they had thought of giving them names. Theſe denomi- 
nations, with reſpect to the planets, have a perfect con- 
formity with thoſe which theſe ſtars had received in the 
firſt times, among the people of our continent. The 
names which the ſavages of North America gave to the 
ſun and the moon, are relative to the exterior and ſenſible 
qualities of theſe ſtars. They name the ſun Uuentekka - He 
bears the day r. They call the moon A/ontekka- She bears 
the night ©. Venus has not eſcaped from their obſervations. 
The name which they give to that planet, characteriſes it 


perfectly. They name it te Ouentanbaonitha She pro- 
claims the day *. 


* It is from M. de Guignes, of the royal academy of inſcriptions, 
royal profeſſor and interpreter of the Chineſe, that I am indebted for all that 


I have ſaid in the preceding difſertation and this, on the Chineſe denomina- 
tions of the conſtellations and planets. 


r Me urs des ſauvages, t. 1. p. 135. 

I have tranſlated Ouentekka, He bears the day, to accommedate myſelf to the 
genius of our language: for according to the letter it ſhould be ſaid, 8 * 
the day, the ſun being ot the feminine gender among theſe people. 

\ Ibid. 

t Mazurs des ſauvages, t. 2. p. 235. 8 


This word has the fame ſignification as Eαν f among the Greeks, 
and Lricifer with the Romans, 
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It does not appear that the Peruvians, although ſuffi- 
ciently inſtructed in aſtronomy, have paid any great atten- 
tion to the planets. I think thus becauſe they have not diſ- 
tinguiſhed them by particular names. Nevertheleſs the 
Inftre of Venus had {truck them. The Peruvians had ſearch- 
ed for a word proper to deſign that planet. The name 
which they had given her, like that of all the ancient 
nations, was taken from her principal quality. They 
called her Thaſca, Hairy, without doubt, becauſe of the 
rays with which ſhe is always ſurrounded. 

But, as I have already ſaid, the nations of the eaſt and 
of Europe have not always ſtuck conſtantly to the primi- 
tive denominations. The people, full of acknowledgment 
to the great men who had heaped benefits upon them, de- 
creed them divine honours. They then thought of pla- 
cing them in the heavens. They could not find a more 
convenient retreat for theſe new gueſts, than the planets. 
From hence theſe names of certain gods, ſuch as Oſiris, 
Mercury, Saturn, Jupiter, Thuras, Venus, &c. which they 
had given to the planets among many nations. But we ſee 
that at the ſame time theſe new names have not aboliſhed 
the memory of the primitive denominations. Theſe firit 
veſtiges of antiquity had ſubſiſted, among the Egyptians 
and the Greeks, a long time after the ages in which theſe 
people, having reſolved to place in the heavens the ſouls 
of their heroes, had in conſequence given their names to 
planets *. 

As to the characters by which the aſtronomers at this 
time deſign the planets, many authors think that they 
are very ancient. They even think, that they there find 


traces of uſages practiſed in the moſt early ages “. 
. I 


r Flift. des Incas, t. 2. p. 36. 

x Plut. de placit. philoſoph. I. 2. c. 15. p. 839. ; Achil. Tat. ifag. c. 17.; 
Gemin. c. 1. ud Petav. Uranol. p. 4. : Hygin. aſtron. I. 4e. 1. & ſeq. 3 
Cleomedes meteo;. I. 1. p. 16.; Cenſorin. de Dei nat. c. 13. 

Scaliger, in his notes on Manilius, ſays that a proof that the aſtronomical 
characters which we u for the planets are of a very great antiquity, is, 
that we find the ſame characters ingraved on many very ancient ſtones and 

rings. 


DISSERTATION II. 423 
T think, that we ſhould aſcribe the invention of theſe 
charafters to the people of the eaſt, and that they are the 
remains of the firſt manner of writing in hieroglyphics. 'The 
Greeks, from whom we have this abridged way of deſign- 
ing the ſtars, have probably received them from the eaſtern 
nations: but there ts greater reaſon to think that the par- 
ticular form of each character has ſuffered great changes 
relatively to the times and the places where they were 
uſed: It is certain, that they had not given originally 
ro the planets, the names of the gods by which they at- 
derwards deſigned them. It is equaHy proved, that the 
ancient nations were not unanimous about the names of 
the divinities which they had attributed to theſe ſtars . 
The aſtronomical characters muſt, of conſequence, have 
varied according to the different denominations. The at- 
tributes of ſome could not agree with thoſe of others. 
It muſt be agreed, that the characters which we uſe at 
preſent, are different enough from thoſe found in the wri- 
tings of the ancients. We need only compare them, to 
be convinced of it *. I ſhall then be led to look upon 


rings. He thinks that the aſtronomical character H of Saturn, means the 
ſcythe of time which cuts down all things. 

That of jupiter A the firſt letter of the name of God in Greek, with an 
interſection. 

That of Mars & an arrow with a ſhiek. 

That of venus $ a mirror with a handle. 

That of Mercury & the caduceus. 

Tt is alſo the opinion of Riccioli Almageſt. I. 7.c. 1. 

This reaſoning will prove at leaſt, that theſe characters came to us from the 
Greeks; but they certainly are not of the firſt antiquity. They could only 
take place fince the time that they attributed the names of the divinities to 
the planets. 

See Achil. Tat. iſag. c. 17. ; Macrob. Saturn. I. 1. c. 21. p. 303. l. 3. c. 12. 
p. 412.; Herod. I. 2. n. 144.; Diod 1. 2 p. 143. Arift. de mundo, c. 2. 
p. 602. ; Plut. de Iſide & Oſiride; Scholiaſt. Apollon. ad |. 3. v. 1376.; Pin. 

1. 2. c. 8. p. 75. & 36.; Apuleius de mundo, p. 169. ; Hygin. aſt ron. I. 2. c. 42. 
p. 416.; Chron. Paſchale, p. 37. D. Tim. Locrus de anima mundi a 
Plat p. 109 1.; Auguſtin. de civit. Dei, I. 7. c. 15.; Voſſ. de idol. l. f. c. 16. 

J. 2. c. 27. 3. 32. & 33. Plin. e xercit. p. 1235. & 1233. 

By comparing the different paſſiges of theſe authors, it will be cen how 
much the ancient nations varied about the names of the dirinities which the v 
attributed to the planets. 

See the fizures of the ancient characters referred to by Salmaſius, Pit, 
exercit. p. 1235. & ſeq. and ia the remarks of M. Huct on lanikus, l. 5. p. Sc. 
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that we have received from theſe, people the form of che 


aſtronomical characters which we uſe, at preſent. This 
conjecture is founded on this, that we deſign the planets in 


| aſtronomy, and metals in chemiſtry, by the ſame charadters. 


Now, all the world agrees, that chemiſtry came to us from 
the Argbians. There is great reaſon to think, that having 
alſo been _ obliged- to them for the renewal of aſtronomy, 
we have received from theſe people the figns uſed by them 
in both theſe ſciences. 

The cuſtom of making each day of the week anſwer to 
2 planet, is very ancient. Herodotus, and other writers, 
attribute to the Egyptians the origin of this cuſtom =. 
There are ſome, notwithſtanding, who aſcribe it to the 
Chaldeans, to Zoroaſter, and Hyſtapes *. Be this as it will, 
It is very probable, that this cuſtom took its riſe in the 


_ eaſt. We know, that, from time immemorial, the eaſtern 


nations made uſe of weeks compoſed of ſeven days“ ». With- 
out doubt, each day of the week received the name of the 
planet under aboſe denomitfation the ancients were per» 
ſuaded it was. It is true, there is no relation between the 
order which the planets follow in the weeks” and their ar- 
rangement in the heavens. Plutarch gives a reaſon for 
this diſplacing. His work is-loſt. The title 6nly remains. 
I ſhall not ſtop to explam the motives alledged by the a- 
ſtrologers, motives founded on the power which they attri- 
bute to each planet over each hour of the day, by be- 
ginning with that of noon. It ſuffices to mention ſuch 
explications, to ſhew all the ridicule of them. 


z Herod. I. 2. n. $2. ; Dion. Cafſ jus, Rom. hiſt. I. 37. p. 42. ect. 115 
* Salma. de an. climad. p. 595: & 590. 


> Sec part 1. b. 3. p. 217. & 213. ES. 
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